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SUN MINE LUBRICANTS 
Take Over Complete Job... End Trouble . . . Cut Costs 30% 


In analyzing lubrication costs, a large coal mine 


discovered that their practice of dividing purchases 
of oil and grease among several producers had 
resulted in excessive costs and a high rate of equip- 
ment failure. The results of a series of competitive 
tests, conducted over a period of several months, 
led this company to standardize on the complete 
line of SUN MINE LUBRICANTS. 


In breaker machinery, power equipment, mine 
cars, locomotives, conveyors, cutters, loaders, com- 
pressors, all the way down the line, the special SUN 
LUBRICANT, recommended by the SUN “Doctor of 
Industry” for each particular job, was put to work 


. with the entire responsibility for al] resting 
squarely on our shoulders. 


The success of this standardization was prompt 
and conclusive. Lubrication costs dropped an aver- 
age of 30% and stayed there... and during the 
many years since, not a single piece of equipment 
has given trouble due to faulty lubrication. 


A SUN “Doctor of Industry” will be glad to dem- 
onstrate how SUN LUBRICANTS can take over 
the entire lubrication. job in your mine... at 


a saving in money, time and trouble. ... Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Son ECIBOLERN PRODUCTS. nese seceter 


How a rubber tkroat 
swallows broken glass 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


tr bottles by the million, broken 
windows by the ton are used in 
naking glass, just as steel mills use 
scrap. The jagged chunks are carried 
up to 80-foot towers at the glass plant, 
from which they are piped by gravity 
to bins where they are mixed with 
fresh sand and chemicals in the process 
of making new glass. 


Steel was used to pipe the razor- 
sharp broken glass from the tower 
down to the bin. But steel pipe was 
Worn out and cut through in a few 
months. One glass company set out to 
ind some way of reducing this cost. 


COAL AGE May, 1943 . 


B. F. Goodrich had developed a 
tough rubber to be used in chutes for 
handling gravel and coal. Nobody 
had ever tried anything as deadly as 
broken glass in rubber, but the B. F. 
Goodrich men suggested this special 
rubber be tried. It is sturdy, yet soft 
enough to give when jabbed. They 
recommended hose lined with it, 
through which the millions of ~_s 
pointed pieces of glass would be 
poured from tower to bin. 


That B. F. Goodrich hose has already 
outlasted steel 3 times, and saved the 
frequent repairs and delays the steel 


pipe made necessary. Here’s another 
example of the principle hundreds of 
business men have discovered—before 
you decide any material can’t be han- 
dled by belting or hose, see if B. F. 
Goodrich hasn’t already done it; and 
before you are satisfied with the life 
of any rubber or synthetic product, 
find out what recent improvements 
B. F. Goodrich has made in it. Call 
in your B. F. Goodrich distributor or 
write The B. F. Goodrich Co., Indus- 
trial Products Div., Akron, O. For 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER a4 SYNTHETIC produc 
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Victory depends, too, on coal production. And all-out coal pro- 
ductlon depends largely on present coal mine equipment. Coal 
mine equipment depends on the correct lubricant to keep it run- 
ning smoothly—to avoid breakdowns. That's where QUALITY 
counts ... the QUALITY you get in Hulburt Quality Grease, 
the only grease made exclusively for coal mine equipment... 
A down-in-the mine survey by Hulburt Lubrication Specialists 
involves no obligation—produces results . .. Write us today. 


HULBURT OIL & GREASE COMPANY 
Specialists in Coal Mine Lulrication 


PHILADELPHIA... PENNSYLVANIA 


HULBUR 
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PHILCO “xL” 


10% GREATER CAPACITY...SUSTAINED 
HIGH VOLTAGE...LONG PRODUCTIVE LIFE 


PHILCO"'K"PROCESS 
(Upper right) Philco 
“K” Process produces 
a flint-hard, porous 
plate with superior 
bond between active 
material and grid. 


ight) Ordi- 
ete, ee 
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PHILCO 
TRIPLE INSULATION 
(Left) Philco Triple 
Insulation adds months 
of service by sealing 
active material into 
grid with Glass Fibre 
Mats, Slotted Rubber 
Retainers, rugged 
Philco Separators. 











REPLACE WITH RUGGED, PHILCO MINE BATTERIES! § ™ 


BATTERIES 
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Colliery 
is publi 
ten day: 
= 
to the 
With 10% extra capacity, Philco XL Batteries give Mubsc 
Centra! 
you the locomotive power necessary to clean up oS! 
working rooms before the end of the shift ! To meet win 
for thre 
today’s demand for greater tonnage, now—more year, $ 
than ever before—you need the extra capacity, the cater | 
. . m the U. 
sustained high voltage, the extra wallop you get in x. Y 
heavy duty Philco Batteries! Use the coupon. 
PHILCO CORPORATION, STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, TRENTON, N. J. . 





PHILCO CORPORATION, Storage Battery Division, Trenton, N. J. 
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COAL AGE (with which is consolidated ‘‘The 
Colliery Engineer’ and ‘‘Mines and Minerals’) 
is published monthly on the Ist. Allow at least 
ten days for change of address. All communi- 
cations about subscriptions should be addressed 
to the Director of Circulation, Coal Age, 330 
West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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sessions, 30 shillings for one year, 60 shillings 
for three years. All other countries, $5 for one 
; year, $10 for three years, Single copies, 35 
; ents each, Entered as second-class matter Oct. 
14, 1936, at the Post Office at Albany, N. Y., 
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* Maintenance holds a leading place 
m both this issue (loading machines, 
P. 96) and in issues to come. Electric- 
motor upkeep is the subject of a com- 
prehensive and detailed article sched- 
uled for early publication. Also in the 
box 1s a short but pithy treatise on 
Xcepiny pumps in operating trim under 
i Wat-time conditions. 


*Powcr supply to face equipment is 
another subject to be treated in various 
Phases in early issues. How to hook 
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COMING COAL AGE ATTRACTIONS 


up and operate transformers is the 
subject of one article, while in another 
George W. Creech will tell how sec- 
tionalizing breakers for protecting trol- 
ley wires have increased efficiency and 
reduced hazards. 


e Operating features signed up or 
scheduled include a description of the 
new Coal Mountain operation of the 
Red Jacket Coal Corp., to appear in 
June; loader-shuttle car-belt conveyor 
work; operation with big cars and trans- 


CONTENTS 


Mechanical-Mining Maintenance Work at Snow Hill 56 


LOWRY, F. R. MILLER and E. M. INGLEMAN 
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fer hoppers; preparation at a simple 
but unusual plant; and the methods 
employed in extinguishing a difhcult 
gob-pile fire. 


© Stripping articles on the list for the 
future include descriptions of mod- 
ernization work at large operations, as 
well as examples of efficient operation 
in the East with small equipment. 
Safety material now in preparation 
throws light on how to prevent fires 
and explosions. 
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COALMASTER DRILLING EQUIPMENT 


1—Increased production at lower cost 

2—Trouble-free performance 

3—Tools designed for every type of job 

4—Elimination of ‘excess weight 

5—Maximum safety for driller 

6—Accurate alignment means smooth 
vibrationless operation 

7—Adapted to all powder sizes—Cardox and 
Airdox 

8—Hexanspeed coupling operates without nails, 
cotters, or hammers 

9—AIl Coalmaster tools are matched sets 


* Our representatives are drilling specialists— 
Men trained by experience to select the tools 
that will meet your particular requirements best. 
They are anxious to help you solve your drilling 
problems with the objective of mining coal at 
minimum cost. 





WITH 


COALMASTER EQUIPMENT COAL MASTER 


A Coalmaster 

tool for every 

purpose, every 
condition. 
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Here is performed the initial operation in the 
manufacture of Coalmaster auger sockets. 
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CENTRAL MINE EQUIPMENT C0. 


LOUIS, MO. 








Full-size 12” x18" Charts are 
available for prominent makes 
of underground machinery. Or- 
der by make and model today. 


yr) TEXAC 


REG TM Bs 
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NAGE by CHART 


... not by chance! 


We the war calling for increased tonnage from every coal- 
producing property, each piece of mechanized equipment 
must be effectively lubricated, and will be when you follow the chart. 

As a practical guide to the effective lubrication of your cutters, 
loaders, locomotives, etc., The Texas Company is providing Texaco 
Maintenance Lubrication Charts. 

Designed and developed in cooperation with the engineering staffs 
of prominent equipment makers, Texaco Lubrication Charts (12’’x18” 
in size) show at a glance exactly where, when, and with what type of 
lubricant to service each and every lubrication point of your cutters, 
loaders, locomotives . .. with lubricants approved by the manufacturer. 

Texaco Charts at all lubricating stations for your men to follow 
will help to assure maximum service life from your equipment and 
less time out for repairs. Order by make and model from — 

The Texas Company, National Sales Division, Dept. C, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Lubricants sine sr: 
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RAILWAY FUEL’S PARRISH, ALA MINE i... 
Is a Model For Top 
Production at Lowest Cost! 


Complete change over from Rotary Dump 
to S-D “Automatic” system accomplished 
without loss of time or coal production. 


Kor positive proof of the amazing savings and increased pro 
duction with S-D Automatic bottom discharge mine cars, any 
yperator will be convinced, by simply investigating the change- 
over from Rotary to S-D “Automatics” at the Parrish, Ala. 
mine of Railway Fuel Co.—a mine where you will find 
efficiency, top production and minimum operating cost upper- 
most in the minds of the management. 

In June 1942, 250, six-ton S-D “Automatics” replaced 550, 
one and three-quarter ton rotary dump cars. Two 12 ton 


geatest | 
mnmun 
Every 


/ | 


need of 
capacitic 
Note the 1-2-3 action of doors for laying the coal down easily— other cc 
saves breakage of coal and wear and tear on car. Photo at left 4 
shows the two tracks over 300 ton bin, inside the mine. Autom 


S-D “Automatic” Monitor Cars replaced the two old 6-ci 
Rotary Dumps. 

All cars are equipped with S-D “Floater” Ball Beanm: 
Wheels which carry Sanford-Day’s liberal guarantee agains 
breakage or bearing failures. gba 

Power savings alone have amounted to a¥*much as 14 cent 
per ton of coal produced. 

Average tonnage increase with the new cars has beet 
approximately 25 per cent. 

It has been predicted, and conservatively so, that the ca 
savings in production cost will pay for the complete change 
over, including mine cars, monitors, 300 ton bin, installatio 
labor, and incidentals, in from 14 to 2 years. This mean 
assuming that the mine cars bear the total change-over cost 
that the savings will pay for one car about every two days. 

Savings in cost, savings in manpower, and top productios, 
are all vital requirements today. Railway Fuel’s modern minqgmost o 
is proof of how S-D 1-2-3 “Automatics” meet these condiffot disc 
tions. Although this mine is an excellent example, it, neverg§crushin 
theless, is typical of what is being accomplished in other 
mines and what can be done for most any wide awake operator. 


One of t 


Photo below shows one of the old 134 Ton Rotary Cars compared with new 6-Ton S-D “Automatic.” 
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it is case histories like this one that are convincing so 
yany operators that the S-D “Automatic” is essential to 
neatest. production of coal at minimum costs and with 
minimum man power. 

Every S-D “Automatic” is built special to exactly fit the 


f 
j 
/ 


Tipple where the two 6-car Rotary dumps were discarded for “Automatic” 
monitor car operation. 
An ingeneous loading 


gate developed at at a time, while car is in motion. ‘The car is not subjected 
mine and automati- 


cally operated by to the rough treatment of other types of cars. The S-D 
ogg yt seagate fe “Automatic” leads the easiest life of any car available. 
ft. slope. Mr. L. A. Michael, Supt. of 
Railway Fuel’s Parrish mine, is 
recognized as a man of excep- 
tional management ability. ‘The 
facts of his experience with S-D 
“Automatics” are, in his own 
words, as follows: 
“Since changing over our 
mine at Parrish, Alabama from 
Rotary cars to S-D 1-2-3 ‘Auto- 
matics’, I can assure you that 
these new cars have accomp- 


lished even more than you 
need of the particular operation it must serve. Dimensions, claimed for them in savings and 


capacities, loading problems, distances of haul, and many in increased production.” 
other conditions are involved. ‘The one feature of the S-D “No one can understand how 
“Automatic” that always is standard . . . that accounts for difficult it was to change from ee 


Rotary-dump cars to Drop-bottom cars unless he was familiar 
with our set-up here at Railway Fuel Company.” 
“Our slope has a 30 degree pitch and is 800 feet long. At 
: : the lower end or level there were three tracks. This was our 
against ae a ee inside yard. The coal was brought to this point from all 
cen / me ies | sections of the mine and drawn up the slope to the rotary 
dump, six cars at a trip, by a 400 H.P. double drum electric 
hoist.” 
“To make the change for S-D ‘Automatic’ cars, we extended 
the slope 150 feet on the 30 degree pitch. At the end of the 
the ca . extension this put us 50 feet below the three tracks. We 
change iinet then drove up to the tracks and developed a storage bin that 
tallation a ee holds 300 tons of coal.” 
“All this work was accomplished without the loss ofa day’s 
, ; time or the loss of a top-of coal. We also contpfeted the job 
One of the two 12 Ton S-D “Automatic’’ Monitor cars coming out of mine. without a lost-time aceident.” > “Oy 
“The change from the 13 ton rotary-dump*¢ar$ to the 6-ton 


Id 6-caf 


Beann 


14 cent 


as bee 


means, 
ver COs, 
days. 
duction, 
m min most of its advantages, is the exclusive $-D 1-2-3 method S-D 1-2-3 ‘Automatic’ cats was made to speed up production. 
e condiffot discharging the coal. The coal is not dropped with a 


( and we are well pleased with the results.” 
3 — crushing blow. It is layed down gently, through one door “These cars have been in operation since June 15, 1942. 
in other 


~ long enough for us to know just what they can do, and I am 
yperator, glad to recommend them to other operators.” 
“This same satisfaction applies to the two monitor cars 
which replaced our old six-car Rotary dump.” 


ae é This story published through the courtesy of Railway Fuels: 
‘ Company. More complete details will be furnished upon 
request to Sanford-Day Iron Works. 


Sanford Day fron Works 





KNOXVILLE . 


Monitor Car discharging coal automatically at tipple. 
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wih QOODMAN SHAKE 








GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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One of the several 
types of Vulcan Lo- 
comotives recently 
furnished to differ- 
ent departments of 
the U. S. Army and 
Navy. 


"IRON HORSES” for the S. O. S. 














America is proud of her planes, tanks and locomotives are still supreme and are being 
other front-line fighting units —now blazing utilized as extensively as possible. 
through to victory on so many far-flung battle Many Vulcan locomotives have already been 
fronts. For them, and for the brave men who delivered to the Allied armed forces and we 
operate them, all free people must be eternally are working at top speed to furnish more. Gov- 
grateful. ernment authorities realize, however, that coal 


and ore production must be maintained and are 
Total victory depends equally, however, upon 


our SERVICE OF SUPPLY and its ability to 


transport a tremendous tonnage of food, muni- 


still permitting us to supply mining companies 
with a limited amount of urgently-needed equip: 
ment. Inquiries which come within this scope 
tions, and countless other materials from landing are cordially invited and will receive immediate 
ports to advanced bases. For hauling these attention from our experienced engineering 


heavy loads, behind the fighting lines, steam executives. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


WILKES-BARRE e PENNA. New York Office e 50 Church St. 


















Steam Locomotives Heavy-Duty Electric Hoists Shaking-Chute Conveyors Load-Carrying Larries 
Electric Locomotives Steam Hoisting Engines Chain Conveyors Rotary Kilns, Coolers and Dry¢ 
Diesel Locomotives Self-Contained Hoists Sheaves, Pulleys, etc. Improved Vertical Kilns 
geared and electric drive Scraper Hoists Cages, Skips, Gunboats Quick-Lime Hydrators 
Gasoline Locomotives Car-Spotting Hoists Coal-Preparation Equipment Ball, Rod and Tube Mills 
geared and electric drive Room Hoists Iron and Steel Castings Roasters, Calciners, Retorts, et 
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JEFFREY 
EQUIPMENT for 
MECHANIZED MINING 











DRILLS 
CUTTERS 
LOADERS 
CONVEYORS 
FANS 


LOCOMOTIVES 
BLOWERS 

JIGS 
CRUSHERS 
SCREENS 
RENEWAL PARTS 





BELOW 4xnD ABOVE GROUND 
FROM FACE To RAILROAD CAR 























The Jeffrey ''BIG THREE" sim- 
plifies the problem of efficient 
machine-grouping for a con- 
tinuous cycle of production. 
Jeffrey 29-U Cutter, 56-A 
Driller and L-600 Loader 
(shown at left) . . all track- 
mounted, all highly flexible. 
In range, speed and capacity, 
they're adapted to work 
together. 


Track-type coal cutters—Pat- 
ented and Patents Pending. 
Also licensed under E. C. Mor- 
gan Patents Nos. 1706961 — 
1706962— 1707 132—1707133 
—1953325—1953326. 


The equipment shown at the 
right was designed for the 
lower coal seams. It includes: 
The Jeffrey 35-B series of coal 
cutters; the Jeffrey line of 
chain-type conveyors; Jeffrey 
A-7 drill, and a Jeffrey Aero- 
dyne Midget blower. These 
are just a few of the units 
Jeffrey has available for com- 
plete mechanization of your 
Mining operations. 



































































JEFFREY 


EQUIPMENT 
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Jeffrey equipment service extends to he 
the tipple and to storage systems at 

the mines . . to coal and ashes hand- 

ling in the power plant . . to con- Re 
veyor methods of unloading and load- 

ing coal at docks or in wholesale and 

retail coal yards. It includes ventilat- ‘ 
ing fans for providing an abundant 
supply of fresh air in the mines. 


Some of this equipment is shown. Feed- 
ing, conveying, sizing, screening, wash- 
ing and ventilating . . Jeffrey has 
efficient units to do them all . . to 
complete your production job once the ! 
coal is out of ground. Also a complete 
line of replacement parts for both 
below and above ground requirements. 
The quality of these Jeffrey genuine 
replacement parts is in itself a guar- 
antee of future satisfaction. 





New Jeffrey “FLEX-ROLL” Crusher 


A small, inexpensive 
unit for auxiliary use | 
and for small capac- 
ities. Ideal for tak- 
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Remember When SPEED Was 90% RACKET 


* At 20 per, the old “can” ripped and 

snorted and the racket made you swear 
the speedometer was haywire. But now, 
touch the throttle of the average car and its 
powerful, smooth running mechanism steps 
out at a mile a minute with no more noise than 
the quiet purr of the engine. 


It's easy to misjudge: the production of ma- 
chines too, if you let noise and racket fool you. 
Take mechanical coal loading machines for 
example. Don’t be fooled by unconsciously 
thinking that the one that makes the most 
racket will produce the most tonnage. 


The Whaley “Automat”’—with its exclusive 
shovel action: with its extra wide volume- 
conveyors, runs so smoothly and easily that 
it looks slow. But watch the cars behind it: 


wuacett 
aUTOMAT 
«oy wre 


* May, 1943 


watch the steady flow of coal at an average 
rate of three tons per minute; check the ton- 
nage on one, two, or three shift operations per 
day and you'll discover why operators who 
produce maximum tonnage at the least cost per 
ton depend upon the Whaley “Automat” to 
get that tonnage. 


It's the smooth, easy, volume-production 
running of the “Automat” that saves wear and 
tear—holds maintenance to the minimum, and 
gives constant unbroken service. You can 
depend upon it! 


Don’t let noisy, racket making machines fool 
you about preduction. It’s the tons of coal per 
shift at lowest cost that counts. Watch the 
mines that use the Whaley “Automat”. Myers- 
Whaley Company, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


MYERS-WHALEY 


“Mechanical Loaders Exclusively 
For Over 35 Years’ 


21 
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FIVE SHIPS FOR ORDINAR | F 


M 
ONLY 1/5 THE SHIPPIN(p 











U. S. Rubber Laytex Army Assault Wire requires only one- _— centered... because the unique Laytex Process applies the 
fifth the shipping space of ordinary communication wire __ purified insulation in liquid form. 
...releases four times the room for men, material, food Laytex Assault Wire meets every basic requirement of 
for overseas. the Armed Forces. It weighs less than 30 pounds per mile, 
Light, strong and plenty tough, Laytex is the most flex- _— twisted pair; has a breaking strength of 50 pounds per 
ible of all insulation for electrical conductors. It is water- | conductor; a talking distance of five miles. Millions of feet 
proof, resists wide-range temperature changes...and will | of Laytex Assault Wire are now on active duty wherever 
not shatter under concussion. Conductors are perfectly American Armies are in the field. 


1230 Sixth Av 


UNITED STATES 
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ONE SHIP FOR 
U.S. LAYTEX ASSAULT WIRE. 


N(\PACE REQUIRED FOR 
A\SSAULT WIRE 


ASSAULT WIRE MEETS EVERY 
were | SH BASIC MILITARY REQUIREMENT 


xth Av 


SRUBBER COMPANY 
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NEW BITUMINOUS TONNAGE 


Facing the necessity of opening new bituminous mines quickly and 
safely with limited man power, you'll find General Electric’s — 
8-ton “‘sealed-equipped” gathering locomotive offers definite advan- 


tages in: 


Continuous ““On Track’”’ Performance 


Security in Gassy Areas 


Low Servicing and Maintenance Costs 


This locomotive is of explosion- 
proof construction. Its centrally 
hung motors and side-equalized 
coil-spring suspension produce 
fine balance, eliminate teetering, 
track pounding, derailments. 


The unit’s quick-acting lever- 
brake and single-hand controller 
mean faster, more accurate spot- 
ting of cars and locomotive, give 
added assurance of a continuous 
supply of empty cars at the mine 
face. 


The long service life built into 
bearings, motors, controller, and 
cable-reel equipment results in 
lower maintenance cost and less 
time out for servicing. 

Performance? Repeat orders 
from three large operators for 
97 sealed-equipped locomotives 
tell the story. So does the prefer- 
ence of the entire industry, which 
is installing almost as many loco- 
motives of this type as all others 
combined. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


G-E 8-ton unit with electric cable reel 


WHATEVER YOUR CONDITIONS 
THERE'S A G-E LOCOMOTIVE TO MEET THEM 


Standard G-E “‘sealed-equipped’’ 8-ton 
unit: 4000-lb drawbar pull; height 
48-in.; width 67 in.; wheelbase 50 in. 


GENERAL (4 ELECTRIC 


COAL AGE - 
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Here the 2-Cycle Diesel 
(right) teams up with an 
Allis-Chalmers gas trac- 
tor to speed a coal strip- 
ping operation for L. 
M. Hutchinson, Mount 


Union, Pa. 





The way it purrs in tough going, smoothly, quietly with 
heavy loads... the way it easily handles these big loads 
with little or no shifting of gears...the way it quickly picks 
up top speed — the 2-Cycle Diesel reminds you of steam 
power... about as close a comparison as you can make 
with this modern power! No other Diesel tractor performs 
like it! Handles your stripping, roadbuilding, cleaning-up, 
hauling and moving of equipment at a new low in cost... 
a new high in speed. Starts instantly, too —no need to let 
it idle when not in use. Has the stamina to work thousands 
of tough hours without babying and constant attention, 
without overhaul or major repairs. Get all the facts on this 


new kind of Diesel power! Write for literature. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, TRACTOR DIVISION, MILWAUKEE, U.S. A. 


2-CYCLE DIESEL . . THE Modern POWER 
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Stop costly failures 


BY STARTING THIS INSPECTION SYSTEM NOW! 


Are you losing man-hours and tonnage due to costly “accidents” & 


like that above? Are locomotive failures sabotaging production— 


failures due to lack of proper inspection? 


Give your maintenance men the kind of inspection information 
they need to keep your mine locomotives operating with trouble- 
free efficiency! It’s all contained in the new Westinghouse Time- 


Saver Guide. 


Get copies for your men now! The simple and thorough inspec- 
tion system it outlines can save you many production headaches. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Penna. 
J-15076 


Westi ghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ay 


TYPICAL of the practical information in the 
Time-Saver Guide is this page on Brake In- 
spection. Use of this system could have pre- 
vented the costly failure reported above. 


SEND TODAY for as many copies of this book 
as you need for your men. Write Dept. 7-N; 
ask for Booklet B-3150. 


MINE LOCOMOTIVES 
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A *10 Word that gets down to Brass Tacks 


No, synergism is not a new word. It is an old word, with the 
basic meaning—“‘forces working together to produce a whole 
greater than the sum of the parts.” Lately it has developed 
an industrial connotation of “minds stimulating each other 
to create more than the sum total of the ideas expressed.” 


‘YNERGISTIC thinking is the next step beyond co- 
~ operation—the creative step that evolves better 
methods, more effective processes, new materials, faster 
production, finer products. It has worked miracles in 
war production. 


But synergism is not confined to huge achievement. On 
the contrary, synergistic thinking is responsible for the 
little creations that pave the way for bigger accomplish- 
ment. Wherever you find minds stimulating each other 
to action, there you will find progressive steps—big or 
little. 


Sometimes it takes the form of a crude, but functioning 
apparatus—a rough sketch—an immature product. It is 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes « Coated Fabrics ¢ Acids 


as likely to be the brain-child of skilled workmen as of 
Ph.D’s. Perhaps it developed from a discussion across a 
desk or around a machine. But always it represents the 
impact of minds 
creative. result. 


“clicking” together for a_ practical 


Industry—from top to bottom—is learning that syner- 
gism speeds progress, raises standards. The war is a good 
teacher. Here at Atlas, we have practiced synergism in 
our spheres of chemical production to gain some notable 
results in collaboration with our customers. We would 
like to show you what synergistic thinking may accom- 
plish for any problems of yours that may lie within 
our scope. 


POWDER COMPANY 





« Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel messnnssmemee: mem 


Copyright 1943, Atlas Powder Company 
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ur electric motor problem 

t may be, we invite your 
ind assure you that your needs 
our prompt and careful attention 
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STRIKING POWER 
abroad needs steam power at 
home. For lubrication that 
develops full STEAM plant 
horsepower use... 


... SINCLAIR STEAM 
CYLINDER and VALVE 


OILS. These oils give com- 
plete protection under con- 
tinuous top load or emergency 
overload operation. They are 
suited to any combination of 
pressures, temperatures, 
moisture conditions and 
steam recovery requirements. 
433 
Write for ‘‘The Service Factor’’—a free LULU HL 


publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 





SINCLATRYIN DUSTRIALQOILS 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD 10 West 51st Street Riatto BLDG. . 573 West PEACHTREE STREET - Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO , New York City KaNsas City ATLANTA Fr. Worth 
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On reaching a fiftieth anniversary, whethe eid the development and improvement of P-G Steel 
an individual's 


rid Resistors, other activities have gradually been 
span of a corpasGam i it ségimns F curtailed with practically all production now confined 
ate to hesite Ast at , a fn io to resistors. This concentration of purpose and evolu- 
ries as as prospe | for the tilere: 4 ‘ LPC / tion to one main product is largely responsible for the 

The fost- Glover, ectric Company is foytunate. to” reputation for dependability and prompt service of 
have fived thro SK years hich have beGght eleefti- which The Post-Glover Electric Company is _ right- 
cal | dustry infancy to maturity. |As successor to fully proud. _ € 
a pteMi i ou Bporiners ip, corporate life b gan oH 3rd, Today, ARERR: service is becoming more difficult to 
1893. Shas sihebGate, first as a distribptor, a d later maiptain but dependgbility of product remains con- 


asa aneameing: a anny of ee ifrical. egyipment teint as always. For/the future, whatever that may 
in r as Post-Glover gives its pledge to continue the 
high steindards ofthe past, and to provide the best 

troduced the steel grid r¢s Stor, a Sorerifiner of the _ setvite that wat conditions will permit. 
‘non-breakable”’ steel gti resist6r, How favor A for “W has been a real pleasure —and of course 
heavy duty applications, particularly. for i SS to serve you. ry for your 
of metals, minerals, and for transporte on service. gopfidence, we shall try "noi 2e worthy of it. 


( 


Bs 


THE POST-GLOVER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


* ESTABLISHED 1892. 


221 WEST THIRD STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














MODERN HAULAGE 
Trip of W att Mine Cars equipped 
AT THE GULF Mining Con Ceab Orchard, W.Va. 
MINING COMPANY 











The Gulf Mining Company, Crab Orchard, W. Va.. 
producers of the well-known Sewell Smokeless Coal, 
operates 180 modern four axle, all-steel mine cars 
equipped with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings as 
an important part of its production set-up to meet 
the increased demands of the war program. These 
cars were manufactured by Watt Car & Wheel 
Company, Barnesville, Ohio, the first cars going into 
service in 1934. 


Modern Timken Bearing Equipped mine cars speed 


up mine transportation because more loaded cars can 
be hauled per trip; lubrication periods are fewer and 
farther between; cars spend more time on the job 
—less in the repair shop. 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


Timken Bearings are wheel savers, too, because TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
they assure maintenance of correct wheel gauge “ALL THERE IS IN BEARINGS” 
and afford full protection against radial, thrust 

and combined loads. The Timken Roller Bearing 

y Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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A coal cutter that lasts longer defers the drain 
on precious materials needed badly in some tank or ship 
or gun yet to be built for some battle yet to be won. These 
maintenance suggestions if followed religiously will help to 


keep your coal cutters cutting and your production at peak. 


START a regular lubrication 


program and stick to it! 


] Appoint men to job of inspecting and lub- 
ricating all machines. 


Follow instructions shown on lubrication 
plates. 


Use the detailed lubrication chart that is 
furnished with each machine. 


Keep the program simplified. If it is too in- 
tricate, it will not be carried out properly. 


CHECK the cutter bar and 


cutter bits. 


] Study the face of the kerf—that’s where most 
troubles originate. 


Be sure the kerf is smooth—a ridged kerf 


increases power consumption. 


See that clearance between cutter bar and 
outside bits is at least 7%”. 


Dull cutter bits are expensive to operate and 
do not produce as much as sharp bits will. 


4 Bits should be set out to 134”. 


DON’T sump a shortwall in 


fast feed. 


] Average load in making a sumping cut in 
fast feed is 5 times greater than the average 
cutting load. 


2 For safety, remember that handling speed is 


15 times as fast as the cutting feed. 


USE proper size feed ropes—give 
them regular care and lubrication. 


] The feed rope serves as a margin of safety— 
rope trouble means excessive wear at some 
other point in the machine. 


2 If rope breaks, check the cutter bar clear- 
ance and also check the condition of the 
cutter bits. 


MAKE cable splices tight and safe. 


Using temporary splices should be an emer- 
gency practice only. 


Poor splices can cause blowups, breakdowns 
and loss of power. 


Have all temporary splices properly soldered 
and jackets repaired as soon as possible. 




































INSPECT... make an “all-out” CHECK electrical motors and 


inspection of your machines at controls regularly. 
regular inte rvals. ] Coal cutters operate under conditions that 


place strain on electric equipment. 

Clean and check all bearings, gears and 

pinions. 2 Dirt and dust filter into the motor, cutting 
down its efficiency. 


ll shafts f isali Ns 
2 spetenieaiaekbesis:: equ 3 Check the oil seals frequently and blow 


out dirt by using compressed air whenever 


KEEP your machines clean. ee 


4 Armature should be removed once each 


] Clean machines will operate more smoothly, year and thoroughly cleaned. 


more work and will cost less to run. as 
do mo d . 5 Keep commutator clean to eliminate exces- 


2? Dirt, dust and oil around a machine are sive brush wear. 
a hazard to safety and hinder efficient per- 


formance. 


KEEP Automatic-type electrical 
CHECK the cutter chain lacing controls clean. 


e 
on your machines. ] Inspect regularly, checking all springs. 
] Proper lacing will keep power costs down. ? Never use emery on contact points, clean 
with file or sandpaper. 


2? Select the cutter chain lacing that will serve 
best on your machine. A lacing suitable for 3 
a slow speed shortwall will not work well 
on a modern, track-type cutting machine. 


HAVE a uniform policy for REMEMBER Coal makes the 


Check all terminal nuts and bolts. This is a 
simple precaution that will save time and 
trouble. 


replacing worn parts. heat that produces the weapons 
] When ordering repair parts, give manufac- that arm the Americans who are 
turer all the information you can. 


fighting our enemy. 
2? Part number, part name and shop number 


of the machine are necessary. Uncle Sam needs all the coal you can produce 


3 Complete information will enable the man- --.and all the metal you can get along without. 


ufacturer to supply you quickly and satis- Produce the one . . . save the other. This is your 


factorily. job in this war. 








SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY, MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


Canadian Sullivan Machinery Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ont. 









SALES OFFICES PRODUCTS 





Birmingha , Ala. Knoxville, T 1 S , Pa. 

Bute, — poear mn-hagraa nae Aad COAL MINING MACHINES e SCRAPER HAULERS @¢ ROCK 

ag m. New York, N. Y. Johannesburg, LOADERS ¢ HOISTS e CAR PULLERS @ AIR COMPRESSORS 
as, Texas Pittsburgh, Pa. So. Africa 

“rah Colo. San Diego, Calif. Sydney, Australia COAL DRILLS e ROCK DRILLS ¢ CUTTER BIT SHARPENERS and 
aso, Texas San Francisco, Calif. Grantham, Lincs, 





Huntington, W. Va. Salt Lake City, Utah England HEATERS e CORE DRILLS and CORE DRILL CONTRACTING 
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LEAK-PROOF SEAL provided with a soft rubber gasket 
between the underside of the cover aad the flange of 
the terminal post. 


AMPLE SEALING SPACE is found in the exceptionally 
deep recess for sealing the hard rubber reinforced cover 
to the jar walls. 


AMPLE CROSS SECTION of terminal posts and cross 
bars allow full current carrying capacity. 


FULL POROSITY for retainer mats provided by per- 
forated hard rubber envelope, open at top and bot- 
tom. Vertical edges are unperforated to give extra 
rigidity and insure insulation. 


SPUN GLASS RETAINER MATS, impervious to elec- 
trolytic action, hold active material in place in positive 
plate grids. Fine enough to prevent the small particles of 
active material from falling out, they have a porosity of 
over 90%, permitting free access of electrolyte. 


REINFORCED POSITIVE BASE structure is so strong 
that it will withstand every kind of service abuse without 
failure, throughout the entire life of the cell. 


NEW TYPE OF ACTIVE MATERIAL —"“Ananide”, 
developed by Gould has high metallic content. Finely 
divided lead is available for the semi-plante action of 
the cell to convert into new active material to replace 
the small amount lost by sedimentation. 


LONG LIFE SEPARATORS of high heat resistant ma- 
terials complete the cell assembly (positive plate, spun 
glass mats, envelope armor). 


THE BATTERY PICKED 
BY ENGINEERS 
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have you added up 


the facts on 


| ron power conversion? 


1. No major rotating or moving parts. 

2. High short-time overload capacity. 

3. Lightweight, compact, durable. 

4. High Efficiency over entire load range. 


The above characteristics, found only in th 
Ignitron Rectifier, add up to tangible advantages f 
d-c power users. 


Ignitron operating costs are low. Simplified auto 
matic operation, low arc drop loss, the elimination. 
high starting demand and absence of any maj 
moving parts hold operating and maintenance cos 
to a minimum. 


Load shifting is seldom necessary with an [gnitror 
It will handle high load swings easily, making ; 
adaptable to widely diversified service conditions 


Installation is easy, too. No special foundation 
are required. With its lightweight construction ani 
vibrationless operation, an Ignitron can be installed 
on any level concrete floor of reasonable strength 


Equally important is the uniformly high efficiency 
of power conversion with the Ignitron, which cai 
operate at full capacity 24 hours per day. 





These are a few of the reasons why more that 
2,000,000 kw have already been installed. [gnitrot 
may be the solution to your d-c power problems. West 


inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa 
MORE THAN 2,000,000 KW serving war 


industries —in the electrochemical, steel, min- 


ing and transportation fields. 4 in the mining industry 


In addition to its inherent advantages of high efficiency 
low operating costs and high overload capacity, the Ignitrot 
Rectifier is ideally suited to mining service. 

Small, compact Ignitron substations can readily be kep 
near the center of the load because they are wheel mount 
This saves copper, and the cost of permanent foundations 
They can be transported underground on mine cars withow 
enlarging entries, ; 

For complete information about the Ignitron Rectifier, w™ 


Dept. 7-N for a copy of Book B-3024, 


J -10243- 


Westinghouse P IGNITRON RECTIFIERS 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES...OFFICES EVERY WHERE 
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HORSEPOWER-NOT MANPOWER 
-will increase production! 


With coal mine manpower steadily declining, 
the only practical solution to the problem of in- 
creasing production is to use greater electrical 
horsepower! It is the only solution to the prob- 
lem of producing more coal with fewer men. 

And in increasing electrical horsepower, be 
sure that it travels steadily and uninterruptedly 
—through HAZARD “tested” electrical wires 
and cables — the wires and cables that assure an 
uninterrupted supply of power for all electrical 
mining operations. 

HAZARD Electrical Wires and Cables are 
designed for coal mining service and stand up 


Elimin: ating the 


Need of a lead | seid 28 
sheath, the tough A <) ys ail se, 
jacket of Hazard (a ae 
Mine Power Cables 7s } 

8 moist ire resist- 


ing, long lasting 


and unaffected by 
Mine aci: is, 


3296 
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where there is not only the acid moisture to 
contend with but also explosive gases, the possi- 
bility of roof-falls or other disturbances; where 
heavy cables must be suspended in shafts and 
boreholes; where portable cables are dragged 
over rough and jagged surfaces and are sub- 
jected to the hardest sort of treatment. 

To secure mining cables that result in con- 
tinuity and safety of operation with high effi- 
ciency and economy, consult our catalog of 
“Electrical Cables for Mining Use”. If you do 
not have a copy we will be glad to send one free 
upon receipt of request. 


) \ BAZARDY 


Electrical Cables for Every Mining Use 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 
DIVISION OF THE OKONITE COMPANY 


Works: Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania « Offices in Principal Cities 








DO YOUR MINE CAR WHEEL 
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LINE OF CONTACT V THROUGH WHEEL HUB 



















FIG. 1 — In theory, the only possible contact between a circular axle and a 
larger circular wheel-bore is a line. Actually, in a mine car wheel the lubricant 
j may widen this theoretical line bearing to a bearing surface possibly 2” w ide. 
| ——~ If the hub is 6” long, this means that the entire load on this wheel must be 
carried on a bearing surface of not over 3 square inches. Realizing the weat 
thus imposed by loads of one or two tons at this point on all plain and self- 
oiling wheels, Q.C-f? has long made all such wheels of the particular mixture 


of metals best suited to meet the conditions under which these wheels operate. 
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LWEAR OUT...1N THE HUB? 








q “6 . . ad . . 

Py When loads and/or speeds increase above a cer- _ and will give you efficient equipment for years 
e tain point, all plain and self-oiling wheels will of later use at a great over-all saving. 

y wear out in the hub, no matter how well they A few new parts can often work wonders. We 
rr 


are lubricated. For the reason why, look at Fig. 1. | can supply needed new wheels, trucks, axles, 

You can end hub wear, and greatly increase bumpers, and electrically welded end sill con- 
speeds and loads, by using on your mine cars struction with spring bumpers. Delivery of 
a type of bearing long used on freight cars. complete cars depends upon receipt of materials. 


2 
i. 
4 
a 
_ 
ie 
J 
t 
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i Fig. 2 shows the advantages of this bearing. Our entire organization and manufacturing 
Modern Q_C.f- trucks with wheels of the type _ facilities are at your service to aid you to mine 
shown at right mounted on anti-friction bear- | your share of the more than 600,000,000 tons 

ings will meet the speed-up the war demands — _ of coal that will be needed in 1943! 





Q Cf? mine car wheels of the type shown at the right, mounted on modern 
anti-friction bearings, take the wear entirely out of the wheel hub. By sub- 




























. 
stituting rolling for sliding friction, they reduce the power needed to operate 
the cars toa minimum. They will give long years of service of the highest type 
at lowest cost, and will pay for themselves many times over. 
_ 
ae ———— 
il ~ 
‘ i, 
ie 9 
P ee QCF£. Chilled Tread Mine Car 
/ / \ 
i a . \ heels, as manufactured under 
if | N\. oux heat-treating process, are 
; / 
— / 
Ze 
‘he design here shown offers many advantages over the plain or 
wheel. It takes the friction entirely out of the wheel hub. The 
. = . - ¢ ° >” : ” 
journal) begring fits around the axle for about 3”. Assuming the same 6 
———Tength aring, you here get a bearing surface of about 18 square inches — 
/ \ SIX tl vat of the plain bearing. This means that this ‘‘freight car’’ type 
 — \of bedring may be counted on to take care of the load and speed at least six 


thne as pvell as the plain or self-oiling wheel. 


Y COMPANY 


Philadelphia * Berwick, Pa. * Pittsburgh * Cleveland * Huntington, W. Va. 






FREEDOM IS NOT FREE~IT IS PRICELESS ~~ BUY WAR BONDS§ 


TYPICAL DESIGNS 
ot 


TIMBER STRUCTURES 





tions. Selective harvesting of fully matured trees in J. 
the surrounding forest will assure continued forest growth] | /\) 7% 





The TECO Ring Connector spreads 
the load on a timber joint over prac- 
tically the entire cross-section of the 
wood . .. brings the full structural 


strength of lumber into play. 


TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS OF TECO TIMBER CONNECTORS AND TOOLS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. PORTLAND, OREGON 


WOOD GOES TO WAR — An MGM Technicolor short by James A. Fitzpatrick. Ask your theater when you.can see it. 
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NATIONAL 
POWDERS 


/ 
6 


COAL AGE - 


National Slim-Ite Powder Series (1, 2, 3) for 
the shooting of overburden in Strip Mines 
are new and revolutionary. Whether the 
holes are wet or dry, shallow or deep, 
rock, clay or shale, or a mixture thereof, 
they will do your work with the least 
loss in shovel hours, and the greatest 
recovery per pound of powder. 


From the Ten National Permissible 
Powders, all of which are new formulae, 


NY Gakeh ya 


OM PAT al 
Wt becieg on 
our Aepulation 
but building gg 


you will find one National Permissible 
that will prepare your coal at the face 
a little better than you have ever pre- 
pared it. 


Whether you are Deep Mining Anthracite 
or Bituminous, or whether you are Strip 
Mining Anthracite or Bituminous, Na- 
tional Powders offer you something that 
you cannot afford to dismiss without in- 
vestigation. 


NATIONAL POWDER COMPANY 


ELDRED (McKean County) PENNA. 


Manufacturers of High Explosives for All Industrial Purposes 
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PROTECTING MOTORS 





6. “You fellows talk too 
: much. Hurry up so! can 
1. “Brother, the boss sure K get in there and put a red 
caught this one just on time. coat on that job.” 
A little more and she'd really 
been shot.” 














2. “OhI don’t know. 
I've seen worse in my 
day. Why I can re- 
member... .” — 
<= 








5. “That’s what I always say. We're 
the guys that make motors last longer.” 








He can always remember . f better now than when he was young, 


motors in worse coOmmin -m - 9 q so motors are better protected.” 
than anything we see now- 2 ‘ | 


, 4\ \ 4. “Well, maybe he’s got some- 
3. “There he goes again. . } thing this time. Insulation’s a lot 
adays.” 








THERE’S A G-E INSULATION FOR EVERY NEED 


These are only 6 of a complete line of insulation materials designed for 
service under all conditions. For additional information and catalog 
giving complete details, write to Section 531-10, Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept., General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


_ GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Jethlchem Announces: 


THE LAY-LOCK CLAMP 
for mine-shaft hoists 


As all mine operators know, the danger spot in any 
mine-hoist rope is the point where the rope is socketed 
or clipped to the cage. Stresses concentrate here and 
fatigue is apt to be severe. 

To protect the men who ride in the car, it has long 
been an established practice in a good many mines to 
fasten a safety clamp to the hoist rope above the cage. 
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This clamp is then connected to the cage by means of 
heavy chains, and is intended to support the car in the 
event of failure at the socket. Naturally, it is extremely 
important that in case the socket gives way the clamp 
shall not slip. 

Bethlehem’s new Lay-Lock Clamp is a definite 
improvement over non-locking clamps formerly used. 

The Lay-Lock Clamp has a positive locking grip. 
Its two halves contain molded zinc inserts which grip 
the rope tightly in every nook and cranny. When the 
clamp is bolted in place, the rope is embedded in solid 
zine. It cannot slip. 

For full details about obtaining Lay-Lock Clamps 


for your mine, get in touch with the nearest Bethlehem 
district office. 


Here’s how a Lay-Lock Clamp is installed 


(TOP PICTURE) 

Workmen are fitting the hoist rope into a molded zinc 
insert. The lay of the rope is molded in the zinc of the 
two inserts, providing an “all-over’’ gripping surface. 


MIDDLE PICTURE 
The two halves of the Lay-Lock Clamp are now being bolted 


together. Inside the clamp, the zinc inserts lock the lay 
of the rope in a non-slip grip. 


(BOTTOM PICTURE) 
Here the men are attaching the safety chains in place on 
the ears of the Lay-Lock Clamp. The mine hoist is now 
nearly ready to go into normal operation. 











APPLICATION RANGE-::: 


--- Ability of this LOADERS Jor . 
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CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 


Langer ite name! 


Ion ucarly half a century, we've borne this fine old 


name... borne it proudly . .. made it the synonym and symbol of 





DER 

wel 
asdf 
jlo 


quality not only here but in many other parts of the world. Now 
we lay it aside tenderly . . . not entombed but enshrined. 


eans 


n tts place, we adopt A Ku HAME ...c name more truly 


$ UNE definitive of the range of our products, the extent of our services 


act! ... Services to those who mine coal, ore, minerals, sand, gravel... 


Cen-& services to those who use these elements to manufacture the imple- 


| orf ments of industry which make this country great and strong and 
+ — 
ir re- 


\DER 


ton- 


victorious. To these people, these corporations, ROBINS has long 
been known and honored for its pioneering spirit . . . its daring 
to try the seemingly impossible in order to advance the industrial 
economy of the nation and the world. 


During the first decade of cls existence, ROBINS 


conceived and introduced 41 innovations in the field of materials 


sting 
handling methods and machinery. 


In the years stuce then, other equally radical and con- 
stuctive advancements have been initiated by ROBINS. Because 
they are so wide in variety, in utility and in application, we 
believe it advisable to adopt a name more encompassing, a 
name less restrictive in its connotations than Robins 
Conveying Belt Co. 





ENGINEERS e MANUFACTURERS e ERECTORS 


ROBINS created 


THE FIRST belt made especially for conveying 
materials 


THE FIRST troughed belt conveyor 

THE FIRST belt with a thick cover at the center 
THE FIRST splice made with a portable vulcanizer 
THE FIRST single-plane idler 

THE FIRST stepped-ply belt 

THE FIRST protected screw takeup 

THE FIRST self-reversing tripper 

THE FIRST belt conveyor for handling stone 
THE FIRST belt conveyor for carrying coal 
THE FIRST belt conveyor for sand and gravel 
THE FIRST conveyor storage system 

THE FIRST picking belt 

THE FIRST belt conveyor in a gas works 


THE FIRST belt conveyor that ever handled copper 
ore 


THE FIRST mechanical ore bedding system 
THE FIRST belt system for loading colliers 


THE FIRST conveyor for handling excavated ma- 
terial 


THE FIRST system of belt conveyors to handle 
mixed concrete 


THE FIRST tandem-driven belt conveyor 
THE FIRST tripper with a side-discharge belt 


THE FIRST conveyor belt 96 inches wide—the 
widest ever built 


THE FIRST conveyor on a dredge 

THE FIRST counter-weig g tower 

THE FIRST “‘Ward Leonard System” hoisting tower 
THE FIRST hydraulic hoisting tower 

THE FIRST power-saving idler 

THE FIRST belt-unloading system for boats . 


THE FIRST travelling bridge using a belt for stocking 
and a bucket for reclaiming 


THE FIRST airplane-tripper 
THE FIRST belt feeder 


THE FIRST ship loading plant with tripper and load- 
ing boom 


khtad haicti 





THE FIRST conveyor in a tunnel under a storage pile 
THE FIRST rotary grizzly 

THE FIRST rotary stone grizzly 

THE FIRST training return idler 

THE FIRST positive training troughing idler 

THE FIRST circle-throw screen 

THE FIRST single-shaft circle-throw screen 

THE FIRST to use cider cloth on conveyor belting 
THE FIRST self-feeding coke wharf 





Aud “#00 — without any change in directorship, 


Management or corporate structure, we become: 
ROBINS CONVEYORS INCORPORATED. 














FOR MATERIAL AID 


N MATERIALS HANDLING .... J#75 ROBINS 
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It takes TIME-TESTED EQUIPMENT||) 
_.. to “DELIVER THE GOODS” 


650,000,000 Tons of Coal Required 
For Our Victory Effort in 1943! 





APRON CONVEYOR PARTS 





... that’s a lot of coal, but Time-Tested Morrow 


chain links, steel apron flights 


Coal Handling Equipment is built with plenty of 
stamina in reserve to keep coal flowing for high 
tonnage emergencies. Check over your tipple and 
coal handling equipment today . . . and for repair 


and replacement parts call on Morrow! 


MORROW ,—with a background of 25 years of ex- 
perience in designing, building and maintaining de- 
pendable tipple and coal handling equipment, can 
definitely help you to keep your equipment at peak 


operating efficiency! 





STANDARD SCREENING UNIT 
PARTS including rocker arms, pins, 
connecting rods, screen side bear- 
ings, screen hangers, etc. 













STANDARD ANGLE 
BEARINGS 





<n 


, Revolving Screens | 
erforated Metal Screens | 


Flangeq Lip Screen Plates | 









MANUFACTURING CO. - WELLSTON, OHIO nk 2d Conveying 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COAL Sand a 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 25 YEARS and Grave} : 
| and Washing Maser’ 


achinery 









COAL . 
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Westinghouse 





AGE 


Type SK Motors are Designed for Mining Conditions... Built for Mining Service 


One important rating never found on the name 
plate of any motor is stamina. But stamina is 
one of the biggest reasons there are more West- 
inghouse SK Direct-current Motors working in 
mines than any other make. 


Three shifts a day, week after week, these 
motors stay at their work quietly doing the 
various jobs which have to be done in mines... 
pumping, cutting, hoisting and conveying... in 
spite of grit, dust and moisture. 

Whenever these motors do need service, the 
feature of interchangeable parts speeds repairs 
and reduces outage time. Essential dimensions 


COAL AGE + May, 1943 
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of today’s SK Motors are the same as those of 
the first ones built in 1911. Armatures, armature 
coils, field coils, bearings and other parts, made 
for the 1942 models, although vastly improved, 
can be used in earlier models of the same rating. 
This simplifies the problem of stocking parts and 
reduces costly inventories. It also means that 
repairs can be made quickly . . . that no time is 
lost waiting for delayed deliveries. 


Booklet DD-4004 describes the SK Motor in 
detail. Ask your local Westinghouse representa- 
tive for a copy. Or, write direct to Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


j-21212 






















STEELS 


CHICAGO, 1319 Wabansia Ave. BRUnswick 2004 
P. 0. Box MM Teletype CG. 605 
BALTIMORE, Bush & Wicomico Sts,  GlLmore 3100 
BOSTON, 176 Lincoln St., Allston, STAdium 9400 
P.0. Box 42 Teletype BRTN. 106 
1394 E. 39th St., HEnderson 5750 
Teletype CV. 153 

NEWARK, N.J., Foot of Bessemer St. Blgelow 3-5920 
P. 0. Box 479 REctor 2-6560 

Teletype NK. 74  BErgen 3-1614 

PITTSBURGH, 1281 Reedsdale St. N.S.,  CEdar 7780 
Teletype PG. 475 
MAin 5235 
Teletype SL. 384 
2545 University Ave. NEstor 2821 
St. Paul, Minn. Teletype STP. 154 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


(formerly Scully Steel Products Company) 


CLEVELAND, 


ST. LOUIS, 21st & Gratiot Sts., 


TWIN CITY, 
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NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
ALLOY STEELS 


These new alloy steels were developed as substitutes for 
the old style alloy steels to save critical materials such as 
nickel and chromium. They cover a wide range of proper- 
ties—were especjally designed to meet present condi- 
tions. In fact, many “NE” steels are actually out-per- 
forming the steels previously used. 

We welcome your inquiries and will gladly assist you 
in determining the grades best suited to your needs. Tele- 
phone, write or wire the warehouse nearest you. 
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HOW TO MAKE 


RUBBER-COVERED 
CABLE LAST 
LONGER 


CONFINED within a coil, heat 
generated by energized cable has 
little chance to dissipate; attacks 
instead both cable and insulation 
producing rapid deterioration. 
You can put an end to this harm- 
ful practice by sectionalizing your 
long trailing cables into several 
shorter lengths. Then use no more 
cable than you need. As your 
work progresses beyond its limits, 
add another section. Thus you will 
be getting maximum efficiency 
from your cable. And best of all, 
you won't have excess energized 
cable wound in coils or loops to 
deteriorate. For the best connect- 
ing device between sections, use 
O-B Mechano Plugs. They’re as 
easy to connect as plugging in 
your electric razor. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 753M 





May Be Installed 
On Job 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS! 
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DEFINITION: The pour point is the 
lowest temperature at which the oil will 
pour or flow when chilled without disturb- 
ance under definite prescribed conditions. 


TEST: Following a carefully prescribed 
procedure with standardized equipment, 
the oil is chilled in a test jar or a corres- 
ponding 4 oz. sample bottle. At each oil 
temperature reading, taken at 5° F. inter- 
vals, the test jar is removed and tilted just 
enough to ascertain whether or not the oil 
is still fluid. 
A temperature point will be reached at 
which the oil shows no movement when the 
test jar is held horizontally for exactly 5 sec- 


< 


EXAMPLES: 


of a seri 


olive 


mn cerning t and 
significance of commonly used tests 


and terms employed to describe the 


characteristics of lubricating oils. 


Lu 2k be AR UR A 


onds. The pour point is the temperature 
5° F. above this “non-fluid” point. 


SIGNIFICANCE: The pour point is 


an indication of the temperature below 
which it may not be possible to pour oil 
from its container, or below which it may 
not flow in gravity lubrication systems. 
This may be due either to partial separa- 
tion of wax crystals forming a spongy net- 
work or to congealing of the oil itself. 

Therefore the pour point bears no rela- 
tion to the viscosity of the oil at higher 
temperatures. Neither does it indicate the 
pressure flow, or the tendency to “channel” 
at temperatures below the pour point. 
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Viscosity Viscosity 
at 210° F. at 32° F. 
Paraffine Base Lubricant. ... 70 12,000 25° F; 


Napthenic Base Lubricant. . 70 50,000 O° F: 





Tycol lubricants are rigidly controlled and tested during 
manufacture to the required characteristics for optimum 
performance. Among many other tests they must meet 
the pour point requirements of the individual application. 


DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 


War needs make it extremely important that 
all empty drums be returned immediately. 








(OILIs “S< 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPAN¥H— we ge oy 


Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York . 
Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. U s E iT. WISE Ly | 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL 


L INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


ENGINEERED FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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When Every Machine Must Do 3 Machines 
Work! 








*Type SOT 
DOUBLE ACTING 


THRUST 








*Type MCS 
DOUBLE 
WIDTH 


RADIAL 





These simple. ROLLWAY 


RIGHT-ANGLED BEARINGS 


hold "down time” losses to a minimum... 


Not one shift, not two shifts, but 
THREE SHIFTS A DAY! That’s the 
three-machine load your equipment must 
handle today. No wonder bearing wear increases. No wonder 
old-time service factors fail to predict bearing life. But even 
with this tripled operating time, there’s a way to carry bearing 


loads that will make your bearings stand up longer. Here’s the 
fundamental principle to follow: 


Right-Angled Bearings Simplify the Load 


Because they carry every load at right angles to the roller 
axis, Rollway Right-Angle Bearings split the load into its two 
simple components of pure radial and pure thrust. Only 
one of these loads is carried by a single bearing assembly. 
There are no oblique resultants, no compound pressures on 

the rollers. Magnitude of the stresses is considerably reduced. 

Life of the bearing is substantially increased. And machines 

can be run under heavier loads for longer periods. 


\ radiol en ra ~ Standard Sizes For Most Applications 

@A r ¢_ right S.A.E. or American Standard metric dimensions and 

angles arried os: 1 

angles © t om aie tolerances are available for most applications . . . in 

oN ee the ooller axt- a wide range of sizes and types that are ‘‘engineered 
to the job.”” Let Rollway’s specialized bearing expef- 
ience help you. Send your design or change-over speci- 
fications for free, confidential bearing analysis and 
recommendation. No obligation. 








BEARING COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


BUILDING HEAVY-DUTY BEARINGS SINCE 1908 oe | A & ' | Gg, 7 
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this is the year that counts 


HIS year America’s capacity for production must 

make itself felt as never before. From our mines 
and forests, from oil fields and steel mills, from busy 
plants and factories must pour a flood of war materials , 
that will swing the balance against the Axis. In this 
mighty effort, wire rope is indispensable. 


As your part of this tremendous program, start 
right by using U-S-S American Tiger Brand Wire 
Rope. And treat it right so that it will deliver every 
bit of service that is in it. 


American Tiger Brand is built tough, strong and 
long-lasting. No other wire rope will last longer under 
hard, continuous duty or is safer and easier to use. Its 
flexibility, its resistance to kinking and snarling, the 
fact that it is relaxed and inert make Tiger Brand 
Excellay Preformed always easy to handle. But to 
give maximum service and top efficiency it needs good 
care—and must have it today, when limited wire rope 
supplies have got to last longer. 


Remember—every wire rope allowed to wear out 
prematurely, through neglect or misuse, is an unneces- 
Here’s a book you need sary loss to the nation. 


right now AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Se a Oe Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
of good ideas from this book. It's 
packed with easy-to-follow in- , ; Cc 1°] L U M B 1A s TEE L C o MP A N Y 
structions, 48 pages of prac- é ae S. F ; 
tical hints that will help of ay , Ne ee 
e nities pene penne: Ae Fee a | ee hl United States Steel Export Company, New York 
1 « CE e 1 \ eu7 so ‘ e e . . . 
shorten sees Eile. Oeder as ‘ For Anthracite Service: Miners Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Many copies as you need and - 4 
get them into the hands of the 


right men, i Yv | . (A v4 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATIC 
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» KING COALS 
WAREHOUSE 


C.. had reigned supreme as a fuel for six hundred years before meeting any 


noticeable competition from other combustibles. Oddly enough as this 
competition developed, research has shown the chemical possibilities of King 
Coal and today he is conquering a new world. The chemist has found in this 
black material a thousand compounds, and by skillful manipulation has made 
many of these primary raw materials in the manufacturing chemical industry. 

From it come the brilliant dyes that take away some of the drabness of life — 
Pharmaceuticals that allevigate pain and eradicate disease —Textile fibres to 
clothe us — Explosives to protect our land and defeat our enemies. It will be 
the future source of our modern motor fuels. A myriad of yet unknown products 
from coal will issue from our chemical laboratories and find their place in our 
coming civilization. King Coal has a new world at his feet. 

Industrial explosives are the keys to unlock these riches from King Coal’s 
storehouse. The correct explosives, plus good blasting practice, are the important 
steps in the processes to synthesize all these materials. AMERICAN explosives 
fit well into this picture because they are the products of intensive chemical 
research, proper chemical control, unremitting and thorough inspection at every 
step in their manufacture. To consult in the selection of the proper explosive 


and its use, capable field engineers are available at your call. 


«Kmerican Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
COCK PE Eka UEDEEE oe VOR XK, mM. VA 


_ EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT 


SALES OFFICES: Pittsburgh, Po. _—~ Bluefield, West Va. Scranton, Po. St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, MS 
Pottsville. Pa. Hazleton, Pa. Maynard, Mas. 
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HE outstanding performance records made by NORMA-HOFFMANN PRECISION 
ROLLER BEARINGS under the heaviest and most exacting duties, are the logical 
result of the following distinctive factors: 


Full line contact of rolling surfaces, afford- Highly durable, completely machined and 
ing a larger radial load capacity for con- balanced bronze retainer riding on inner ring 
tinuous and intermittent service than any shoulders and minimizing internal load. 


other type of single-row bearing, and provid- Lower frictional coefficient under heavy 
ing a temporary overload capacity 50% above loads than any other single-row anti-friction 
normal catalog rating, with greater resistance bearing—due to extreme precision and design 
to shock and vibration. characteristics. 

Test these PRECISION ROLLER BEARINGS in your own hardest service; remember 
that they have all the high speed qualities of the best ball bearings, and are inter- 
changeable, size for size, with all single-row metric ball bearings. 


Write for the catalog. Let our engineers work with you. 


‘AURMA-AVFFMANN 


PRECISION BALL, ROLLER and THRUST BEARINGS 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPN., STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 


TO WIN THE WAR: Work—Fight—Buy War Bonds 
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WITH AVAILABLE MEN 
AND EQUIPMENT 


@ The value of CARDOX in making the 
most of available facilities extends over 
practically every phase of production. 





Longer cutter bars can be used when the 
face is broken down with CARDOX. This 
provides more coal per face for the load- 
ing machine... reducing the time lost in 
moving the units. 


Loading is faster... and the loading ma- 
chine is subjected to less wear... because 
the slow heaving action of CARDOX rolls 
the coal forward in a loose pile. 


Men can work more efficiently . . . with 
less non-productive time per shift... because 
CARDOX produces no noxious fumes, and 
very little dust. Work can be resumed imme- 
diately after the face has been dislodged. 


CARDOX also reduces many mining 
hazards. Its slow heaving action is less 
likely to cause roof failures. It squares up 
both face and rib so that the dangers re- 
sulting from overhanging brows in high 
seams are cut to a minimum. Impacts, fric- 
tion, sparks or even flames have no effect 
upon CARDOX. When fire threatens, 
CARDOX Tubes become highly effective 


emergency fire extinguishers. 


Let us demonstrate the tonnage-boosting 
possibilities of CARDOX by a test in your 
own mine. 


‘ 
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Bell Building, Chicago, Illinois 





1AL PHOTO THROUGH UNDERWOOD & UNDFRWOOD Soldiers of Production are vital too. 
Parade is impressive. 


~ 
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UE. NAVY OFFICIAL PHOTO THROCHPORBERWOOD y UNDERWOOD JOY Workmen are modern craftsmen —the workmanship in We will be 
—mtirecatt Carriers are the Navy's landing fields. JOY Equipment is unsurpassed. 


ies ste Sea cases 
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This war is not only being fought on lan 
and sea and in the air—but a great pal 
of America’s offensive action is takin 
place underground, as well. 

Coal is essential to our war plants 
essential as ammunition is to our guns 
and JOY takes particular pride in t 
part JOY Loaders, JOY Shuttle Cars an 
Conveyors are playing in speeding ¥ 
production. For today, continuous con 


sistent output is vital. 





ITO THROVOM UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


> SPECIFY JOY mechafized Loaders and Shuttle Cars fr | 














nd The Battle for 


JOY 14-BU LOADER 


JOY 42-D SHUTTLE CAR 
Permissible Type 


JOY 32-D SHUTTLE CAR 
Permissibie Type 


 eneenmctnmen 


We will be glad to submit suggestions by JOY Engineers — men who know the problems of the 
Coal Industry as they relate to the practical use of JOY Equipment. 


JOY Loaders and JOY Shuttle Cars are engineered and built to stand hard service 


with a minimum of maintenance. 
J MANUFACTURING CO. 


it lower cost and greater output ream 








~-_ Norseman, and look to the 
western horizon. For twenty cen 
turies the Vikings roved beyond it 
Today, hundreds of your brothers 
have escaped across this horizon, and 
will return with their allies to win 
back your Nazi-cursed soil. 

You toil by day beneath the lash 
of your oppressors. But, by night, you 
strike back again and again—for your 
love of freedom is unconquerable. 

As you do your part, so do we. The 
mine and quarry men of America are 
applying their effort and skill toward 
freedom for the world. The millions 
of tons of rock and coal and ore that 
they blast loose are the very genesis 
of war machines and munitions. To 
speed their work and safeguard their 
lives, the Ensign-Bickford Company 
is producing Safety Fuse, Primacord- 
Bickford Detonating Fuse, and other 
supplies essential to Victory- for 
Victory Begins Underground! 

THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD CO. 
SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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TRANSPORTATION ~a vital war factor 


The effectiveness of our armed forces and civilians 
alike depends on the effictency of our transportation 








s the battle of Tunisia entered its final phases, with 
AA the British and American forces joining hands 
i) crowd Rommel into his last fox hole, Hitler and 
\lussolint held their tweifth war-time -meeting. 

One important purpose of this meeting, according 
to the Berlin radio, was the study of a specially pre- 
pared “Survey of Continental Reserves” ‘Lopping this 
list of resources is the item of tr: ansportation. 

Hitler has a great many headaches these days but, 
cording to no tess an authority than the Reich Min- 
try of | “the central problem of the whole 
German war effort is transportation’. It is, in fact, the 
\chilles’ heel of Germany's War Machine. 

Ihe Nazis have become 


soberly conscious of its 


known method, every type of vehicle becomes essential, 
for no single group of carriers, freight or passenger, can 
meet all our needs. 

The railroads opened the vast resources of our nation 
and continue to be the backbone; of our transportation 
system. ‘Today they are doing the greatest job in their 
history. ‘Vhey are hauling 1 more ‘tons of freight more 
niles than ever before — 33% more than in 1941 and 
55% more than in 1918, peak vear of the first World 
War. ‘hey are carrying more passengers more miles 
than ever before — 80% more than in 1941 and 24% 
more than in 1918. ‘They are getting more work out of 
each car, cach engine, and each mule of track than ever 

before. Private operation of 
railroads is proving far 





rucial importance and Mr. 
Hitler must wince when he 
recalls the gigantic muiscal 
ulations which led him to 
neglect his railways. 

He counted on a_ short 
war, not a long wear-and- 
tear war and Germany's 
transportation crisis 1s get- 
critical by the 
hour. It will play a_ vital 
part in its defeat. 

This is a war of move- 
ment—on land, on sea and 


ung more 





mn the air. Russia’s 2,000 
mile battleline, R.A.F.’s 
00 mile bombing raids, 


This is the eleventh of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers, and 
in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing 
on the magnificent war- production ac- 
com plishments of America’s industries. 


more, effective and efficient 
in this war than did govern- 
ment operation in the last 
War. 

In contrast to Hitler’s 
Germany, the managers of 
the American railroads have 
not ueglected their plant 
except where government 
priorities forced them to do 
so. ‘They are turning in an 
unprecedented performance 
despite the long starvation 
period to whist they were 
subjected. During the first 
World War the total i invest- 
ment‘in the American rail- 


the public 








Moutgomery’s 

mile advance last 

November and the vast area that constitutes the theatre 
of war in the Pacific make this fairly obvious. 

Peace will come when one side gets control over the 
world’s supply of fuel, oil and 1ebiiew: for on these 
three critical materials depend all the vehicles of war 
as well as of peace. 

\n army used to travel on its stomach. 
travcls on its fuel tank. 

© the home front, transportation is no less vital. 
Here it is essential in getting the war workers, their 
‘aw inaterials and their products, to and from the 
». mills and factories that supply our armed forces 
those of our Allies. ‘Transportation issa major factor 

nation’s abilitv to out-produce its enemies. Every 
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road plant was about $18,- 

600,600,000. Since then 
$12,000,000,000 have been spent on improvements 
and after deductions for scrapped facilities the net 
increase has been $8,000,000,000. Since the present war 
in Europe began the railroads have invested about 
$1,650,000,000 in further improvements, many of them 
to meet special war needs. 

Convincing evidence of the railroads’ flexibility in 
meeting the “special needs of all-out war is their per- 
formance in coping with the movement of oil to the 
Kast Coast. In January 1942, one month followmg 
Pearl Harbor, the railroads delivered to the East Coast 
by tank car less than 100,000 barrels daily. By De- 
cember they had stepped this up to more than 740,000 
barrels and during the week ended April 3, 1943 they 


i" eraged more than 900,000 barrels per day. By the end 
tate year they are shooting for the goal of one million 
eter a day. 

Unlike Germany we have not attempted to control 
the development and growth of motor transportation 
according to the * ‘ntuitions” of one man but have 
wisely left it in the hands of experienced competition. 
‘That is how our highway transportation system came 
into being. Growing public acceptance has made it an 
essential part of our national economy. 

The motor vehicle, its limitations set only by the 
improved highway and the supply of fuel and rubber, 
has developed to undreamed of proportions. Up to a 
year ago private automobiles consistently moved more 
people more miles than all public carriers combined. 
Buses have become an accepted means of mass trans- 
portation. Local electric and interurban railways in 
many cases were converted to bus lines and trucks took 
over the local freight services. Under these improved 
operating conditions trafic volume increased. When 
the war in the Pacific made it necessary for us to con- 
serve our supply of rubber and the U-boat depredations 
in the Atlantic throttled the flow of gasoline to the 
eastern seaboard, our motor transport was forced to 
grapple with the toughest problem that ever had con- 
fronted it since it became so vital a factor in the every 
day transportation. 

‘The “share-the-ride” idea recognizes the need of con- 
serving gas, oil and rubber. This particularly applies to 
buses, for wherever groups can be assemb led for a com- 
mon destination, buses can be used most effectively. 
‘The intercity bus performs for the rural areas the same 
service that the local bus renders for the residential 
areas of our cities. 

Reorganization of railroad schedules, adaptation of 
motor transport, rearrangement of working hours, all 
have contributed to provide a flexible transportation 
service for men and materials to meet the critical needs 
of the war effort. ‘Twenty thousand intercity buses are 
handling 635 million passengers a year which is 69 per 
cent more than in 1941. The fact that these buses carrv 
a relatively larger percentage of the total coach passen 
ger business than their seating capacity would indicate 
suggests that here, too, we are getting a more cfficient 
use of these vehicles in terms of passenger loads cat 
ried. It is fortunate to note that the geographic location 
of most intercity bus lines does not coincide with that 
of the railroads but rather supplements it. 

‘The contribution which the urban transport industry 
is making to the war effort becomes apparent when we 
consider that buses, trolley buses and street cars today 
carry passengers at a rate which promises to exceed the 
impressive total of 21 billions, as compared with 18 
billions in 1942 and an average of 131 billions for the 
period 1936 to 1941. And this the industry is accom- 
plishing with a minimum of added equipment and 
despite a serious drain on its manpower. 

The truck lines, too, are setting all-time records. 
They have rearranged their schedules, eliminated cir 


cuitous routes and coordinated their services with | \iose 
of other carriers. As this is written, contract tri kers 
with the cooperation of the Office of Defense ‘| :ans. 
portation are trying to eliminate the empty retun trip. 

The transport: bien industry as a whole is fac¢ ra 
face with the biggest job in its history. Increasing traf. 
fic loads, with little if any new equipment, difficulty in 
obtaining essential maintenance materials and a vroy 
ing shortage of manpower, combine to make it that, 
W 7hile feder. il authorities, acting through the Office of 
Defense ‘Iransportation, took ‘prompt cognizan Cet 
this condition, froze equipment and otherwise acted 
to conserve the vehicles then in service, it was not pos. 
sible to add sufficient vehicles to keep pace with the 
increased trafhc demand. However, the O.D.1.. did 
lend impetus to the movement for staggering hours of 
work thereby spreading the peak loads and thus in. 
creasing the carrying power of existing fleets of vchicles 
in city service. 

As we review the problems involved in meeting our 
transportation needs it is evident that we cannot de- 
pend upon new equipment alone for their solution. 
Lend-Lease is taking a considerable share of our much 
needed output of transportation equipment. ‘The im- 
mediate job is up to the rank and file of the transporta- 
tion industries. It is up to their resourcefulness and 
devotion to their job. ‘The operating men out on the 
road, the men in the shops who keep the equipment 
going, who make the most of the metals and other 
materials they can have, who salvage, conserve and 
economize . . . these are the men who must bear the 
burden of our war load. 

‘Theirs is a dramatic story, a story of cooperation and 
coordination . . . of ever increasing capacity on a shoe- 
string allowance of new equipment. 

For this is a war of movement. According to Joseph 
B. Eastman, Director of Defense ‘Transportation, both 
the passenger and the freight trafic on the railroads 
is to a large extent war traffic — the transportation of 
troops and civilians on war business, the movement of 
food, raw materials and finished products required for 
the prosecution of the war. As Mr. Eastman put it, 
delayed arrival of troops at embarkation ports, delayed 
delivery of vital war materials could even conceivabh 
mean the loss of men at the fighting front. And what 
Director Kastman says of the “telleeads applies to all 
forms of. tr wsportation, ‘lransportation by bus, by 
street car, by truck, by train, by ship and by plane ... 
all play a vital part in the achievement of victor 
on the home front and on the fighting front which 
relics upon it. 
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DEVOTED 


ONLY THE BEGINNING 


SECRETARY ICKES’ analysis of “Coal’s New Honi- 
zons” in last month’s issue of Coal Age points up, as 
never before, the improved outlook of the coal-mining 
industry. But, and this should be emphasized, these 
new possibilities, these new outlets for tonnage, cannot 
be realized without much hard work in the fields of 
research, merchandising and consumer relations, to 
mention but a few. 

To begin with, one question the industry must decide 
is whether it shall underwrite the costs of opening up 
these new markets or let some other agency or organiza- 
tion do it and reap the larger share of the benefits. It 
will be recalled that Secretary Ickes, while advocating 
government development of hydrogenation, left open 
the question of who eventually would commercialize 
the process. Consideration of this question leads inev- 
itably to the next, which is: Shall the coal industry con- 
tent itself with selling a raw material and a fuel or shall 
it go into processing and thus presumably secure the 
added returns flowing out of producing a new product? 

Aside from the new outlets afforded by liquid fuels, 
including the colloidal type, rubber, plastics, chemicals 
ind the like, there still remains, also, that old standby, 
the fuel and heating market. There still is plenty left 
to be done in that market alone—enough to warrant not 
only a major research effort but also a major sales pro- 
motion and consumer relations program, especially if 
coal expects to make happy those new customers it has 
and will inherit from oil and other competitive fuels. 

Concerted action now seems more imperative than 
ever in view of future opportunities. To get that con- 
certed action, several methods might be chosen, but a 
strong, well-financed coordinating and development 
body to handle research, commercial development of 
process, sales promotion and consumer relations cer- 
tainly seems worthy of earnest consideration. 


STILL OBLIGATED 


OUTCOME of the Appalachian wage negotiations, 
at the time this was written, still was in the lap of the 
future. Whatever that future might prove to hold, how- 
ever, it is difficult to see what the operators could have 
done, other than they did do, in view of the various gov- 
ernment wage and price stabilization orders, including 
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PROBLEMS OF THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY 


that of April 8—even stronger than those previously 
issued. Yet certain government people were busy trying 
to secure an increase in bituminous wages under such 
guises as a guaranteed work week. 

These tactics raised a large question mark in many 
observers’ minds. The New York Times of April 16 
echoed the thoughts of many. “Is the administration,” 
the Times asked, “preparing for another of those ‘victo- 
ries’ over John L. Lewis in which Mr. Lewis gets sub- 
stantially what he asked for in the first place?” Pointing 
out that the generally accepted interpretation of the 
government’s proposal would require operation (or at 
least pay) not fewer than 312 days per year, the Times 
calculated this to mean an increase of 70 percent in an- 
nual wages as compared with pre-war normal years. 

“Tt is true,” continued the Times, “that Miss Perkins 
and Dr. Steelman are suggesting this for only a one-year 
contract. But they must know that they are putting the 
weight of the government behind the establishment of 
a precedent that Mr. Lewis would insist must be made 
permanent. How would such a plan be paid for? Would 
the mines produce 70 percent more coal? Where would 
the market be for such coal? Would the mines pay the 
men without mining the coal? Where would the money 
come from to pay them?” 

The point to these questions is easy to see. The coal 
miners, to repeat an unchallenged conclusion, have just 
as much of a stake in the future of the coal industry as 
the operators and just as much of a duty to see that 
nothing is done which would prevent realizing the pos- 
sibilities now in sight. Incidentally, certain government 
officials might well ponder that same conclusion. 


ESSENTIAL ACTIVITY 


COAL has done a big job in the war effort and has a 
bigger one ahead. To enable it to do that job, its key 
men need all the help, inspiration and information pos- 
sible. The program for the 1943 Coal-Mine War Con- 
ference of the American Mining Congress (p. 70 of this 
issue) is designed solely with that end in view. It is an 
essential meeting to promote an essential activity—the 
winning of the war—and thus is strictly in keeping with 
ODT and other regulations on travel and meeting at- 
tendance. All men possible should attend, for the pro- 
gram promises real help. 





















































































































































































































































SNOW HILL MAINTENANCE 


Geared to Mechanical-Mining Methods 


os 


Performance of Face Equipment the Test—Surface Shop Facilities and 
Layout—Overhauling Loading Machines, Cutters and Locomotives—Un- 


By HAROLD N. LOWRY 
FRED R. MILLER 
and E. M. INGLEMAN* 


Snow Hill Coal Corp. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


THERE IS but one standard by which 
the efficiency of any mining-equip- 
ment maintenance system or program 
may be measured. That standard is 
performance at the face. Tons pro- 
duced and cost per ton combine in 
the final result in a carefully planned 
maintenance system in which all de- 
partments, mindful of their own im- 
portance in the program, cooperate 
to the fullest extent to prevent lost 
time, unnecessary expense and other 
consequences of inefficiency. 

In any mining operation, particu- 
larly one as large as our own, co- 
ordination of the various departments 
involved in mechanical and electrical 
maintenance presents a problem of 
considerable magnitude and demands 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems, needs and conditions by 
each foreman in all other related de- 
partments. It is the purpose of this 
discussion to present a general pic- 
ture of our maintenance system, a 
system representing the combined 
efforts of all departments over a 
period of years, tried, tested and 
adapted to our particular needs. 

Underground equipment at Snow 
Hill, the subject of this discussion, 
consists of: 

12 Type 260 Goodman track loaders 

1 Type 360 Goodman track loader 

9 Type 324 Goodman track cutters 

1 Type 1024 Goodman track cutter 

19 Dooley post-mounted electric drills 
10-ton General Electric locomotives 
8-ton General Electric locomotives 
7-ton General Electric locomotive 
6-ton General Electric locomotives 
pumps, various makes and sizes 


nN = OO 


— — 


* Mr. Lowry is chief engineer, Snow Hill 
Coal Corp.; Mr. Miller, shop superinten- 
dent; Mr. Ingleman, purchasing agent. 
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derground Methods and Shop Facilities—Supply-Room Management 


1 Imperial = an 
mounted 

1 Sullivan hitch-drill 

265 mine cars (all-steel) 


compressor, — truck 


Power to operate this equipment is 
supplied by: 


3 300-kw. General Electric rotary con 


verters 
1 500-kw. Westinghouse rotary con 
verter 
1 200-kw. Westinghouse rotary con- 
verter 


From this group of machines two 
operating shifts per 24-hour day are 
scheduled for a production well in 
excess of a million tons annually. 

Regular use of equipment at present 
is as follows: 


Day shift— 


loaders in No. 3 seam 
loaders in No. 4 seam 
cutters in No. 3 seam 
cutters in No. 4 seam 


locomotives in No. 3 seam 
locomotives in No. 4 seam 
drills in No. 3 seam 


hms 
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3 drills in No. + seam 


First mght shift— 

4+ loaders in No. 3 seam (operating 
with skeleton. crews ) 

2 loaders in No. 4 seam 

6 cutters in No. 3 seam 

2 cutters in No. 4+ seam 

18 locomotives in No. 3 seam 

+ locomotives in No. 4 seam 

1) drills in No. 3 seam 

3 drills in No. 4 seam 


All converters are used for both 
the above shifts; pumps and auxiliary 
equipment as needed. The second 
night shift is not available for either 
production or maintenance except for 
service and lubrication in No. 4 seam. 

This distribution of major equip- 
ment to the actual working sections 
makes available a number of extra 
machines, sufficient to permit the 
periodic withdrawal of one of cach 
type for complete overhauling. The 
remainder are stationed at the most 
advantageous points in the mine ready 
to go into immediate service in case 


Loading machines, such as this one shown at work, are overhauled about every !5 


months at Snow Hill; cutters, 24 months; locomotives, 18 months. 
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Section of the main surface shop at Snow Hill. 


of a breakdown serious enough to 
demand a change of machines. ‘The 
condition and availability of these 
extra machines must take second place 
only to the maintenance of machines 
in continuous service. Close adherence 
to this rule is the safety device, or 
“ace in the hole,” of the general 
program. It goes far to nullify the 
retarding effect of unavoidable break- 
down, mechanical failure and possible 
oversight, man failure or experimen 
tation. It permits more time to do a 
repair job right instead of the all-too 
prevalent “patch” job requiring a 
second doing and added expense. 
Production machines are not re- 
quired to “make it till quitting time,” 
running—and frequently losing—the 
chance of part failure involving the 
destruction of other perfectly good 
parts. Production is maintained at a 
smooth rate and full value is more 
‘ly obtained from every mainte- 
nace dollar spent. Thus it obviously 
is necessary that those responsible 
for devising and systematizing a prac 
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tical maintenance program must so 
plan as to keep as many extra units 
available as is practical and still permit 
maximum time for repair. They also 
must anticipate and prepare for major 
repair work, especially overhaul jobs, 
to reduce to a minimum the time 
that a machine must be out of service. 
They must provide a repair and_re- 
building cycle commensurate with 
production demands, the ability of the 
various tvpes of equipment to with- 
stand the rough usage to which they 
may be exposed, and to prevent the 
possibility of a bottleneck due to a 
persistent neglect of any type of ma 
chine, no matter how seemingly un 
important. A well-rounded program 
must consider these points, and only 
such a program can achieve the de- 
sired results. 

The foremen in charge of the vari- 
ous maintenance departments arc 
specialists, each charged with the re- 
sponsibility of keeping up his end of 
the program, cooperating fully with 
other departments to permit a smooth 


The electrical shop is upstairs in the rear. 


flow of completed jobs, or, by proper 
care, lubrication and adjustment of 
equipment, get the most out of jobs 
already done. re 

The work of each department 
readily divides itself into thtee major 
parts: maintenance of oper ating ma- 
chinery, rebuilding of equipment on 

1 predetermined cycle, and the man- 
uhactive of such parts as is practical 
or which are not readily obtainable. 
While these three phases overlap in 
practice they are definitely separate 
in their connection with the mainte 
nance system. In importance thev 
should be ranked in the above order, 
and all departments should be amplv 
manned and equipped to take efficient 
care of the first two, the slack being 
taken up in manufacture. Reclamation 
of used material is of great importance, 
especially during this war period, and 
should be made a definite part of any 
system both for the material 
and the economies effected. 

The department foreman also must 
svstematize the work of his depart- 


saved 
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Upper, armature department, electrical maintenance shop; lower, coil department. 


ment to the point of best efficiency, 
but any such system must be flexible 
enough to meet the immediate de- 
mands of the production department. 
In other words, preference should be 
given to certain jobs upon which 
production may be dependent. Fre- 
quently the failure of a normally 
minor piece of equipment may seri- 
ously impair production or bring about 
the loss of many hours underground. 
Much time and thought usually has 
been given to the production system; 
therefore some confusion is bound to 


result from failure of a single link in 
the chain. Such occurrences result in 
rush jobs—possibly several at a time 

or at least the placing of a practical 
time limit for completion. Hence it 
is necessary for a coordinator to keep 
in constant touch with all departments 
to direct the repair facilities into the 
proper channels of daily maintenance 
as well as to prepare equipment to 
meet the changing demands of a 
planned future. 

Certainly deserving of more than 
passing comment is the preventive 


maintenance phase of any system. The 
ounce of prevention was never more 
valuable than in a highly mechanized 
and modern mine. Inspection, repair, 
adjustment and lubrication, to men- 
tion a few of the duties related to pre- 
ventive maintenance, are vital factors 
which determine the value received 
from time, labor and money spent in 
rebuilding. Certainly there are enough 
non-preventable breakdowns (and in 
all fairness some breakdowns must be 
classified as non-preventable) to keep 
the repair crews fairly busy without 
permitting hot bearings, tight clutches, 
worn chains and the like to go un- 
noticed until a major breakdown 
occurs to heap more worries on the 
fast graying head of the maintenance 
foreman. 

Last to be mentioned, but of prime 
consideration, is the method of supply 
of working material and replacement 
parts. A well-organized oe de- 
partment is as essential as any other 
part of a maintenance program. It 
must purchase all necessary material, 
maintain a practical and comprehen- 
sive record of purchases and disburse- 
ments, determine a maximum and 
minimum quantity of thousands of 
items to be carried in stock and, in 
general, balance the stock with the 
demand. A close acquaintance with 
sources of supply, methods of ship- 
ment, comparative costs and _ service 
values are valuable assets in purchas- 
ing and are indispensable to the oper- 
ation. 






Maintenance Cost Cut 


With due regard to these various 
phases and basic principles, our pres- 
ent maintenance system has been and 
is still being built. The result has been 
a maintenance cost which, from a pre- 
vious high, has steadily decreased, par- 
ticularly in 1942, in the face of greater 
cost of supplies and labor and the 
increasing age of the equipment, the 
lowest of which is from four to eight 
vears. Details of the program are 
best explained by the department 
foremen in the following paragraphs. 

Machine-Shop _ Practice — Equip- 
ment maintenance is the term applied 
to keeping the equipment in service 
and working properly. This, of course, 
is the main objective, but maintenance 
does far more, such as correcting de- 
fects, which, in turn, results in im- 
provements. Proper maintenance is 
becoming a specialized part of mining. 
In fact, the types of machinery used 
in mechanical mining of coal are 
changing faster than we in the main- 
tenance department can keep pace. _ 

Electrical maintenance is a major 
subject, calling for much study. Push- 
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button controls, time-element relays, 
limiting devices, automatic contactor 
controllers, high-pressure hydraulic 
systems, control valves, bypasses, allov 
stcels with their physical properties; 
heat treatments, bearings (their load- 
ratings, lubrication)—all these and 
more are confusing to the average 
maintenance man. Because of his lack 
of understanding, much unjust criti- 
cism of the maintenance personnel 
has been the result. It is impossible to 
have trained men who know every- 
thing, but we are starting our seventh 
year with a definite maintenance 
plan and with men who have a 
working knowledge of the equipment 
now in use. 

The demands of present-day min- 
ing require complete reconditioning 
of the equipment when deemed neces- 
sary. Aftr a machine has been in 
service for a period of time, and 
numerous delays occur during the 
operating shift, the machine is 
brought to the surface and completely 
overhauled. By doing this we have 
reduced our lost time materially. 

Our surface shop is 40x100 ft. with 
the stockroom adjoining. There is a 
10-ton electric traveling crane to 
facilitate handling of heavy units. 
The shop equipment consists of one 
24-in. lathe, one 16-in. lathe, one 24- 
in. shaper, one radial drill, one 21-in. 
floor drill. one 14-in. grinder, one 
6x6in. power hacksaw, one 60-ton 
screw press, one 150-ton vertical hy- 
draulic press, and three 300-amp. 
welding machines. 

There are two 


welding booths 


where most of our welding (with the 
exception of large units) is done. ‘The 
welding equipment, such as electrodes, 
cutting torches, welding tips, etc., is 
kept in a cabinet provided solely for 
that purpose. At the end of the shift, 
each welder returns his equipment 
to its proper place. 

There are work benches and in- 
dividual tool cabinets for the use 
of the mechanics. Compressed air 
and 110- and 220-volt outlets are 
available at every bench. A part of 
the shop is used for storing patterns, 
jigs, templates, and tools for special 
jobs. 

Blueprints are kept in a cabinet. 
These consist of drawings of the vari- 
ous cquipment units, furnished by 
the manufacturer, and working draw- 
ings of parts to be made by the shop 
foreman. 

The electrical department, on the 
second floor, takes care of armature- 
and coil-winding, and the repair of 
all clectrical units. ‘The equipment 
consists of a coil-winding machine, 
taping machine, and field-coil-winding 
machine, as well as all necessarv test- 
ing instruments. 

The forge shop is a 30x36-ft. build- 
ing separated from the machine shop. 
Here the blacksmithing and sharpen- 
ing and heat-treating of cutting ma- 
chine bits is done. In this shop are 
2 forge, a tip hammer, ]2-in. grinder, 
Sullivan bit-sharpening machine, bit 
furnace and heat-treating equipment. 
A record of the number of new bits 
used and the number of bits sharp- 
cned and sent below each dav is kept 


in the shop foreman’s files, and a 
vearly report of the bit cost is made. 

I'he personnel of the surface shop 
consists of: first shift—foreman, chief 
electrician, one machinist, one appren- 
tice, three mechanics, two helpers, 
three welders, two armature winders, 
two helpers, one drill repairman, one 
blacksmith and two bit sharpeners; 
second shift—foreman, two machin- 
ists, one mechanic, one helper, two 
welders and one bit sharpener. This 
shop serves facilities producing some 
5,000 tons of cleaned coal daily, all 
mined mechanically. 

l’oremost in our plan at all times 
is the sifety of the men. All gears 
and pulleys are guarded; each man is 
furnished goggles for chipping and 
grinding; our cleaning solvent has a 
high flash point; and our crane, cables 
and lifting chains are carefully checked 
bv the shop foremen. 

Loader Overhaul—From past ex- 
perience, we have found that our load- 
ing machines require an overhaul 
about every 16 months; cutting ma- 
chines, every 24 months; locomotives, 
every 18 months. We overhaul the 
equipment with a view to uninter 
rupted service over a period of time. 

When the time arrives for overhaul. 
a loader is brought to the surface in 
three sections—front boom, rear boom 
and truck frame. The truck frame is 
cleaned of coal and dust outside the 
shop, then brought inside for dis- 
manthng and checking for wear and 
breaks. The men strip the truck frame 
completely, clean, replace the trucks 
and paint in an eight-hour shift. This 


Left, underground maintenance shop at Snow Hill; right. supplies and oil storage in fireproof masonry. 
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is accomplished by first removing the 
front lifting-jack units, then the gear- 
case cover and side-swing unit. One 
man removes the guide plate from be- 
neath the rack rail while the other 
removes the bracket for the rear con- 
veyor. ‘Then the bracket plate and 
bevel gear are removed and the turret 
frame is lifted off the turntable. 

One man works on each side of the 
machine. The man on the right side 
removes the tramming lever, controller 
handle, 7-deg. shaft coupling and long 
7-deg. shaft, while the man on the 
left removes the road-chain case and 
chain. Then the main transmission- 
case cover and mounting capscrews are 
removed, after which the main motor 
body capscrews in the transmission 
case are taken out. The two men re- 
move the bumper, cross-beam, cable 
reel and cable guide, then the road- 
chain guard and chain on the right- 
hand side. The man on the right re- 
moves the fuse box, resistor and con- 
troller, while the man on the left 
removes the rear lifting jacks chain 
guard, chain amd motor. The track 
for the rear conveyor, the guides and 
rear lifting jacks are taken off. 

The main motor is removed and the 
transmission case lifted from the 
frame. Then the road-chain intermedi- 
ate sprocket shaft and sleeve are 
taken off. The truck frame is turned 
over, the axles are removed and new 
wheels and axles put in place. The 
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frame then is turned back, cleaned 
and painted. : 

After the turret frame and main 
transmission case are taken off, two 
men begin removing the units from 
them while the remainder of the 
machine is being dismantled. ‘The 
turret frame and casc are cleaned 
and checked for wear and_ breaks. 
The units to be used in rebuilding, 
having been previously assembled in 
preparation for the job, are put im 
place. 

While the main transmission and 
turret are being assembled, two men 
replace the rack rail and then dis- 
mantle the front boom. If the front 
boom is to be repaired, the welder goes 
to work while the two men disman- 
tle the rear boom. At present, we are 
rebuilding our front booms completely. 
If the front boom is to be replaced 
by a new one, the parts to be sal- 
vaged are removed and placed on the 
new boom. ‘The — gathering-chain 
guides, chains, idler roller, etce., are 
placed on the front boom. 

Then the rear boom is repaired and 
worn pans and wearing strips -are 
replaced. The rear conveyor driving 
unit is checked and necessary worn 
parts are replaced. The unit then is 
put in place. Then the idler rollers, 
conveyor chain, etc., are replaced. 
While this is being done the trans- 
mission case, turret motors, ctc., are 
being replaced on the truck frame. 












When the front and rear booms are 
assembled, they are put in place on 
the frame. 

After the loader is assembled it is 
lubricated, the proper adjustments are 
made and then it is tested. After test- 
ing, the booms are removed and the 
loader is painted, then sent to the 
underground shop for final assembly 
and adjustment. ‘The average time and 
cost of overhauling six loaders is 
566 man-hours; labor cost, $585.38; 
material cost, $1,086.93. This includes 
the building of new front booms. 

In the shop foreman’s files a record 
is kept covering each loader, cutter, 
locomotive and other equipment, 
showing dates received and completed, 
hours and cost of labor, cost of mate- 
nial, changes made, etc. An itemized 
record of material used is kept in 
the stockroom files. 

Locomotive Overhaul—The meth 
od of overhauling locomotives, cut- 
ters and other equipment is much 
the same as that for loaders. A loco 
motive is brought to the surface and 
air-cleaned outside the shop, then 
brought inside for dismantling. Fist, 
the reel and top cover are removed. 
One man works on each side remov- 
ing the brake rigging while another 
disconnects the motor leads. The 
stay plates then are removed “nd 
the frame is lifted from the trucks 
Two men remove the motors and 
journal boxes from the axles, while 
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resistor. 
tor and remove the armatures. One 


me man removes the controller and 
The two men clean the mo- 


man cleans, resets and paints the 
held coils and inside of motors, then 
cmoves the frame heads and checks 
the armatures and bearings. 

If the tires and axles are to be 
renewed, the tires are removed. and 
the wheels are pressed off and _ te- 
placed on the new axles. ‘Then the 
new tires are put on the whecls. One 
man repairs the brake rigging and 
sand rigging. After the motors are 
assembled, they are placed on the 
axles. The journal boxes are put in 
place and the locomotive frame is 
placed on the trucks. Then the brake 
rigging is assembled while the resis- 
tor and controller are being repaired 
and put in place. The reel motor and 
headlights are checked and installed. 
All wiring is checked and leads are 
connected. Then the locomotive is 
tested. The reel and top cover are 
:eplaced and the locomotive is painted 
and sent to the underground shop. 

Ihe average time consumed in 
overhauling 14 locomotives is 196 
hours; labor cost is $188.96. 

The overhauling of cutting ma- 
chines is done in a like manner. The 
average time required in overhauling 
five cutters is 235 man-hours; cost, 
$227.78. 

xtra units for the different ma- 
chines are rebuilt in the shop as 
the demand warrants. Where it is 
impossible to carry extra units, such 
as those for preparation machinery, a 
stock of shafts, pulleys, gears, bear- 
ings, ete., is kept ready. Extra parts, 
such as shafts, axles, bushings, col- 
lars, etc., are made or reclaimed dur- 
ing the intervals between the over- 
hauling jobs. We try to have not more 
than two pieces of equipment in the 
shop at one time, thereby minimizing 
the number of machines necessary for 
the operation, as well as the time 
the equipment is out of service. 

Mine cars are repaired and greased 
im the machine shop. Each car 1s 
numbered and a record of repairs 
nade is kept in the shop foreman’s 
files. 

At the end of the shift, each man 
ills out a time slip showing the 
time worked on each job. From these 
time slips a monthly labor report is 
nade, showing the daily shop labor 

ost on loaders, cutters, pumps, tipple 
nachinerv, etc. From these slips also 
the labor cost of each job is taken. 
The workman’s time is recorded in 
i time book which is turned in to 
the office each day. 

Preventive maintenance is all im- 
ortant in a plant, and any weakness 
n this department will be reflected 
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in the performance of the plant 
equipment. Servicing of the equip- 
ment likewise is very important. 

Underground Maintenance — The 
chief concern of the underground 
maintenance department is the repair, 
inspection, adjustment and lubrication 
of all equipment as well as the instal- 
lation and maintenance of power lines 
and power cquipment. Much depends 
upon the efhciency with which these 
duties are performed, since production 
is directly dependent upon the con- 
dition of equipment actually in service 
and the power with which it is sup- 
plied. Preventive maintenance is the 
keynote of our underground system; 
valuable time and supplies can be 
saved by proper emphasis on_ this 
part of the work. 


Underground Maintenance Staft 


The personnel of the underground 
maintenance department consists of: 
No. 3 Seam—one day-shift chief, 
seven electricians; one  second-shift 
chief, eight electricians; No. 4 Seam 

-one day-shift chief, three  elec- 
tricians; two second-shift electricians: 
one third-shift electrician. The Nos. 
3 and + scams are operated 
independently and all departments 
are separate cxcept maintenance, coal 
preparation on the surface and that 
part of the supervisory personnel re- 
sponsible for both mines. 

‘These men take care of all main- 
tenance, lubrication, wiring and power 
supply underground. While all come 
under the same classification and take 
care of or assist in any branch of the 
work, they may be divided for any 
single dav of 24 hours as follows: 
No. 3 seam-——Repair and maintenance, 
6; service and lubrication, 4; wire and 
power, 3. No. 4 seam—Repair and 
maintenance, 3; service and lubrica- 
tion, 1; wire and power, 1. One man 
is absent cach day in cach seam 
to make a crew available for week- 
cnd work. 

As the maintenance systems in both 
scams are essentially the same and 
the equipment is divided in_propor- 
tion to tonnage produced, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs will pertain to the 
No. 3 seam only. 

The underground shop is of con- 
crete and steel construction, approx- 
imately 18x54 ft. with a small supply 
room, a bench-work room and a wir- 
ing-supply room adjoining. It is 
equipped with two  chain-operated 
traveling cranes of 2 to 3 tons capac- 
itv.each, one track-mounted welding 
machine, one service truck equipped 
with cutting torch and tanks, a port- 
able -drill and grinder and all hand 
tools necessary for normal repair work. 
For the lubrication of loading equip- 





ment there also is a portable all-steel 
truck equipped with a compressor, air 
operated pressure guns, 40-ft. dispens- 
ing hoses and tanks for all types of 
lubricants used. A second truck ot 
similar design is under construction. 

In the shop floor also are two steel- 
lined repair pits, one 12x3x4, and onc 
6x3x2 ft. Supply and wire stations also 
are maintained at points inside the 
mine adjacent to loading sections 
where a small quantity of parts fre- 
quently used is kept to supplement 
the supplies actually carried by the 
machines. Extra parts and units for 
loaders, cutters and’ locomotives re- 
paired by the surface shop are kept 
in the underground shop ready for 
installation when necessary. 

Daily inspection of all equipment 
is a duty of both the day and night 
chief electricians. The day reports on 
equipment in operation, if any ad- 
justments or minor repairs are needed, 
are turned over to the night fore- 
man, on whose shift most of the ma- 
chines are available. The night re- 
ports of work done, with further rec- 
ommendations or requests for sup- 
plies, are in turn left for the day 
chief electrician. 

Still a third report, especially on 
loading equipment, is available from 
the lubrication and service crews, of 
which there are two of two men 
cach. ‘These men lubricate all loaders 
daily, inspect and service all chains 
and accessible drives and report to the 
foreman any needed replacement of 
parts which time does not permit 
them to install. In this manner the 
equipment is closely checked daily 
and kept in good repair. 

As mentioned previously, one ma- 
chine of each type—loader, cutter or 
locomotive-—can be withdrawn from 
service for rebuilding and repair at 
any time. During the period in which 
any one of the three is in the top 
shop, the other two units are utilized 
to permit a cycle of machines to be 
put through the underground shop 
for thorough checking, adjustment, 
replacing of units, guides, pans, drives, 
etc., and general tuning-up. By this 
method many potential breakdowns 
are avoided and valuable repair time 
is gained without interfering with the 
producing units or the regular standby 
equipment. 

Woven into this system of inspec- 
tion and repair is a schedule of work 
which it may be well to note: 

Loaders—General lubrication and 
servicing of chains are daily duties 
of the service crews. Armature bear- 
ings are greased once a week. Cable 
reels, motor brushes, wiring and con- 
trollers are checked each month. The 
service crews are assisted by a repair 
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mechanic when periodic checks are 
being made, each crew being assigned 
as many machines as time will permit 
to do the work thoroughly. 

Cutters—Daily lubrication of cut- 
ters is the responsibility of the ma- 
chine operators, oil cans and guns 
being carried on each unit. Lubrica- 
tion of rear armature bearing and 
feed-motor bearings every 60 days, 
checking of motor brushes once a 
month, cleaning or renewal of oil 
waste packs every 60 days, are duties 
of the maintenance department. Other 
inspection and repair, as previously 
mentioned, is taken care of at the 
discretion of the chief electrician. 

Locomotives—Because a large ma- 
jority of the locomotives are in al- 
most constant use and the unavoidable 
lack of third-shift repair, servicing of 
these units presents quite a problem. 
However, by utilizing every possible 
opportunity, and keeping a close watch 
on the servicing records, a reasonable 
schedule of repair and_ servicing is 
maintained. Main haulage controllers 
are serviced daily: other controllers 
once a week. Each motor is equipped 
with a 1-gal. oil can and a hand gun 
for daily lubrication of the motor by 
the operator. Motor brushes, reels, 
brakes, resistors. journals and axle 
brasses, oil waste packs, and wear 
plates are checked each 60 days in 
the shop. Armature bearings are 
greased every 90 days. 

Coal Dnills—AlN coal drills are 
serviced in the surface shop, where 
adequate testing and repair facilities 
are available. 

Power Equipment—-All power-con- 
verting units are inspected daily bv 
the electricians who are responsible 
for their starting and stopping, as 
well as by the chief electricians. Con- 
verters and switchgear, all of which 
are housed in ventilated steel and con- 
crete rooms, are thoroughly cleaned bv 
compressed air every 30 davs. Trans- 
former oils are tested periodically and 
the oil is renewed or renovated everv 
two years. . 

Reports and Records—All mainte- 
nance foreman keep a dailv record of 
repairs and installations of major parts 
such as armatures, transmissions, cut- 
ting chains, clutches. trailing cables, 
certain bushings and __ bearings, 
sprockets, shafting and drive units. 
These records provide the department 
with a general idea of the condition 
of the equipment as well as_ basis 
for possible redesign or strengthening 
of parts to increase their useful life. 
A file of loader lubrication reports 
maintained over a period of vears has 
led directly to a general decline in our 
lubrication cost and the setting up of 
a method of storage. distribution and 
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application of lubricants designed for 
speed, efficiency and cleanliness. 

The entire maintenance system is 
not yet complete and only the more 
optimistic would expect it to function 
perfectly. | Unexpected breakdowns 
can and do occur, but it is significant 
that the more closely a predetermined 
plan of maintenance is followed, the 
less frequent they may be. 

Supply-Room Management — The 
supply-room manager and purchasing 
agent at today’s modern mechanized 
coal mine—a mine supplied with the 
most practical equipment, both for 
the production of coal and the safety 
of the men, and with a yearly produc- 
tion of well over one million tons— 
must always be alert and wideawake. 
Very likely his efficiency will be deter- 
mined by the ability he possesses, sup- 
plemented by the advice of his su- 
periors. He must be able to select 
and arrange a well-balanced stock of 
parts and supplies, thus assuring for 
the operation the least loss of time 
and, at the same time, holding inven- 
torv to the lowest possible figure. It 
has always been the policy of the 
management of our company to keep 
in stock the parts and supplies neces- 
sarv to insure the greatest efficiency 
possible in operation of the mine as 
well as the safety of the men. 


Stores Location Important 


location of the storeroom should 
be given earnest consideration. In 
some cases, certain supplies might 
well be kept handv underground in 
limited quantities, but where the main 
machine shop is on the surface the 
main suvplv room also should be 
there. The size of the room is of 
primary importance. Six years of ex- 
perience at our Tallevdale and Fayette 
mines has taught us that supply rooms 
can be built too small. We have en- 
larged ours three different times. 

The next consideration is storage 
bins. One should not make the mis- 
take of allowing the bin manufacturer 
to design the bin arrangement, since 
he will not have knowledge of the 
wide variation of parts and supplies 
to be carried in stock. We have found 
it far more efficient to have these bins 
shipped knocked down, and then have 
them erected under the guidance and 
supervision of a person familiar with 
the stock requirements c* the opera- 
tion. Care should be taken to build 
each bin compartment to house each 
and every part properly, leaving space 
for new parts that may be added. 

The parts bins always should be so 
placed and’ the compartments so ar- 
ranged that the fast-moving parts and 
supplies will be the closest to the place 
where thev are given out: our choice 








of supplies in the closer bins are th: 
bolts, capscrews, nuts and washers. 
When the bins have been erected anc 
the compartments arranged to suit th« 
parts, each bin section, starting with 
the first section, should be progres. 
sively lettered or numbered—for ex. 
ample: A, B, C, D, or 1, 2, 3, 4 
until all sections are designated. Then 
each compartment should be num 
bered; for example: top row—100. 
101, etc., until completed; second row 
—z200, 201, etc., until completed, anc 
the same procedure followed from top 
to bottom until all compartments in 
all sections are numbered in the same 
way and in a legible manner. 

Our plan for stocking any 
lar type of mechanical parts for cut- 
ters, loaders and all other machines 
of the same make is to arrange all 
gears, pinions, bushings, brushes, etc.. 
in separate groups. This results in a 
better looking stock display and facili- 
tates easier and quicker handling of 
the stock. 

We must next set up a system 
whereby our parts may be easily found. 
We favor the system of perpetual in 
ventory cards which have the number 
of the part, its name, section number 
and compartment number from left to 
tight on their lower visible edges. 
The cards are put in the files in numer. 
ical order according to the parts 
numbers. 

There must be a way of finding 
parts or materials needed. Either the 
supply-room clerk or the mechanic re 
quiring the part must know its num- 
ber. Consider, for instance, loading- 
machine parts. We have hanging by 
the parts counter a complete parts 
catalog on one sheet which was de- 
signed by our machine-shop superin. 
tendent, and which shows the name 
and number of every part used. These 
parts are classified on the sheet accord- 
ing to the particular unit of the ma- 
chine in which they are used, and 
these units in turn are designated not 
only by the manufacturer’s name but 
also. bv the names which our 
mechanics have for them, which can- 
not be found in the manufacturer's 
catalog. These sheets are framed and 
put under glass so as to preserve them 
and keep them clean; one hangs over 
the work bench of each of our shop 
mechanics. 

Such sheets are great helps and time 
savers for the supplv-room clerk, for 
when Jake, the mechanic, who rebuild: 
loading machines, comes to the coun. 
ter for a part he has first looked at 
this one-page catalog to get the cor- 
rect number of the part. He tells 
the clerk the number of the part he 
needs, the clerk goes to the perpetual 
inventory card bearing that number. 
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setting from that card the section 
letter and bin compartment number. 
He then gets the part without delay, 
and thus gets Jake back to his job 
as quickly as possible. 

\We also may have a call for a part 
fom a mechanic who may not have 
catalog and does not know the part 
number. In this case, the clerk gets 
the number from his own parts sheet 
hanging before him and, in the same 
manner as before, obtains the part 
for the mechanic, sending him on 
his way with very little delay. ‘This 
is one way in which the supply de- 
partment can and does help the main- 
tenance department hold down the 
cost of upkeep, enabling the superin- 
tendent to smile his appreciation after 
reading the cost statement. 


Proper Accounting Vital 


The supply-room accounting system 
is of great importance, requiring very 
careful and efficient work and the close 
cooperation of everyone who takes part 
in receiving and issuing supplies. We 
ue the Acme card-file system, which 
has given excellent results. In _ this 
wstem, there are 18 card tills to a 
case and 80 cards to each till, making 
a total of 1,440 cards to each file 
case. At present, we have three of 
these cases filled, or well over four 
thousand cards. These cards, together 
with half again as many parts of minor 
importance for which we keep no card 
record, go te make up a total of ap- 
proximately 6,000 items which we 
must handle. 

The file cards are 5x7 in. and are 
divided into three columns. The first 
column represents the quantity and 
value of supplies received, the second 
the quantity and value of supplies 
wed, and the third the quantity and 
\alue of the supplies on hand. In 
suing parts and supplies, we use a 
mall storeroom requisition blank on 
which is recorded the number of the 
pat given out, its name or descrip- 
tion, the department to which it is 
to be charged, and the signature of 
the person receiving it. Material is 
charged out from the inventory cards 
the first thing in the morning follow- 
ing the day on which it is disbursed, 
the quantity used and cost being en- 
tered in the second column and the 
balance on hand then brought up to 
date in the third, or right-hand, 
olumn. 

When shipments of parts or sup- 
phes come in to the mine, they are 
checked very closely with the orders 
which they were shipped, and 
then the packing slips are filed. When 
the invoices for these materials come 
n, they are checked for accuracy both 
vith the orders and packing slips and, 
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if they are found to check, one copy 
of each is turned over to the superin- 
tendent for his O.K. After he has 
approved them, they are ready for pay- 
ment. We keep one copy of each 
invoice in the stockroom, from which 
we do our posting on the debit, or 
lefthand, column of the proper in- 
ventory card, bringing the new bal- 
ance on hand across to the third 
column. We also keep a daily record 
of the total quantity of parts and 
supplies invoiced, parts and supplies 
used, and the total quantity on hand. 

With the different preference rat- 
ings, government orders and schedules 
and reports now required, ordering of 
supplies for a large mechanized mine 
today calls for a great deal more 
thought and work by the purchasing 
agent. As mentioned hereinbefore, 
we stock approximately 6,000 differ- 


ent supply items. These items must 



























always be in stock, in their proper 
place, and properly identified, so that 
there will be no delay in operation 
caused by the supply department. 
We in the mining industry are 
blessed in having at our command a 
goodly number of efficient manu- 
facturers, jobbers and salesmen always 
ready to render service to the purchas- 
ing departments and who, under pres- 
ent conditions, have been doing a very 
good job. We must, however, pre- 
pare for worse days to come. We 
must learn to do with less and to keep 
every machine, wire rope, etc., prop- 
etly lubricated and all other equip- 
ment efficiently serviced every day, so 
that we will use far less supplies of 
all kinds than in the past. In this 
way we will be a great help to our 
government in furnishing our boys 
evervthing they need to insure victory 
in the world battle for democracy. 
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READINGS SILT BASINS 


Protect Streams and Save Valuable Coal 


Dams of Breaker Refuse at Locust Summit 


and St. Nicholas Breakers 


Provide Large Reservoirs Into Which Are Pumped the Minus 3/64-In. 
No. 5 Buckwheat Which These Mammoth Cleaning Plants Discharge 


HOW TO DISPOSE of the fine 
sizes of anthracite which most in- 
dustrial concerns are not equipped 
to use is a problem that is perplexing 
anthracite operators more and more 
as the Army protests against the silt- 
ing of navigable nvers and the public 
inveighs against the introduction of 
solids into any water that is to be 
used in boilers or for domestic con- 
sumption. Other objections are based 
on the unfitness of silt-laden streams 
for recreation and the growth of fish, 
and nature lovers declare that the coal 


has darkened the waters and smothered ° 


vegetation with piles of fine coal. The 
best solution undoubtedly is to con- 
vince industry, power-plant owners 
and others that they will profit by 
investing im plants that can utilize 
these fine sizes of coal. Meantime, 
many coal companies are cxerting 
every effort to conserve their fine ma- 
terial for future market demands. 
Buckwheat No. 4 (#2- to #:-in.) al- 
ready is beginning to find its place 
in industry, but buckwheat No. 5 
(é-in. and under) has had fewer users 
and until the last ten vears had 
not acquired even a name. Yet when 
it is recalled that all the sizes below 
chestnut were at one time almost 
unsalable and had to be thrown away 
or stocked and that one by one in 
turn pea and the four larger buck 
wheats found buyers, it seems certain 
that before long buckwheat No. 5 
will find its purchasers and proponents, 
and a size, buckwheat No. 6, may be 
developed to take care of the finer 
half of that fraction. The trend 
seems inevitable, but hitherto has 
been too slow. Certainly with one 
company alone, the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., laving aside 
900,000 tons of buckwheat No. 5 
a vear and having 35,000,000 tons in 
storage, there should be enough of 
such materials available that supplies 
always will be forthcoming at a suit- 
able price to return far more than 
the cost involved in converting equip- 
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ment to suit the combustion of such 
fine coal. 

Inquiry indicates—and the _ pres- 
ence of slush ponds at all the col- 
licries of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. confirm the fact 
—that, from the very inception of 
wet cleaning, the unsalable fines were 
put into storage. At first included in 
this slush were the larger buckwheat 
sizes, but, as the market broadened 
for the smaller coal, only the finest 
had to be conserved by slushing. With 
the building of the mammoth break- 
ers at Locust Summit (1930) and St. 
Nicholas (1932), each breaker clean- 
ing 2,500 tons of feed per hour, the 
problem became acute, but only on 
paper, for provision at once was 
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Method of raising dam at Locust Summit 
breaker. 
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When water boxes clog, a box is con- 
structed to take water down face of dam. 


made to secure places of lodgment 
for the tremendous volume of fine 
sizes that these big breakers inevita- 
bly would collect and would have 
for disposal. 

Locust Summit breaker receives all 
the coal from mines in the Mt. Car- 
mel, Shamokin and Ashland districts 
and the St. Nicholas breaker cleans 
coal derived from mines in the Shen- 
andoah, Mahanoy and ‘T'amaqua areas. 
In both breakers, the fine sizes are 
cleaned by Hydrotators and sized on 
long relatively fast well-laden recipro- 
cating screens supported by Parrish 
arms. In each plant, all coal below 
és-in. goes to a Dorr thickener, 150 
ft. in diameter, in which the coal 
is slowly raked in a circular path. 

The underflow water, which con- 
tains the No. 5 silt, is pumped to the 
slush pond, and the overflow furnishes 
the circulating water with which the 
breaker feed is washed. Locust Sum 
mit uses 42,000 g.p.m. for circulation 
and 2,700 g.p.m. to make up for 
water lost in washing and sprinkling 
and in delivery of fine coal to the 
slush pond. St. Nicholas uses 40,000 
g.p.m. for circulation and 3,500 g.p.m 
for make-up. 

In both instances, two 8-in. pipes 
ate used to transfer the slush from 
the thickener to the slush pond. Those 
at St. Nicholas breaker are each 1,795 
ft. long and of cast iron. That material 
is preferred for its longer life, but at 
Locust Summit a relocation was neces 
sary when the new slush reservoir was 
constructed and, steel piping being 
available, it was used. Both materials 
are giving good service. 

Even in the winter, the slush 1s 
fairly warm as it leaves the breaker. 
and, because it travels at a high speed 
and has about 15 percent of solids, tt 
has no opportunity to freeze, ever 
though the pipes are uncovered 
throughout their length. At night, 
when the breaker is idle, the system 
is emptied. ' 

At St. Nicholas, the water is <imvet 
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through the pipes by two pumps, 
each consisting of a 250-hp. motor 
with shaft extended on each end and 
connected directly to a Morris 6-in. 
centrifugal pump with the pumps on 
each end of the shaft connected to- 


gether, forming a two-stage pump. 


1x8-in. stakes 7 ft. long were driven 
in a long line 2 ft. deep around the 
pond and set 7 ft. back from the 
outer edge of the mound; thus the 
size of the surface of the pond was 
reduced in all directions with each 
increment of height, in this manner 


giving stability to the nsing structure. 

These stakes were elbow-braced to 
tops of stakes that had been driven 
in the next previous increment ot 
breaker refuse erected prior to a pre 
vious raising of the slush level. A 






































solid backing of mine refuse later, 











There also is a standby unit of the 
same make for use in an emergency. 
Locust Summit has two 250-hp. two- 
stage Morris pumps of the same gen- 
























































































IS @ cal type. All pumps are driven 
in. @ through Tex-rope drives. The total 
capacity of the equipment for deliv- 
J© & cng slush water at each breaker is 
2,500 g.p.m. 
At Locust Summit, two slush basins 
have been provided. The first was 
ent located near the breaker, 2,900 ft. 
hne long and 300 to 850 ft. wide, as the 
nita- pond had to conform with the natural 
lave curvature of the terrain. Where the 
sround is lowest, the dam is now 107 
all @ ft. high. The pond is located around 
Cal | stream so near its headwaters that 
ricts it has almost no watershed and there 
cans fore never rises excessively. ‘The ter Locust Summit breaker. 
hen ruin above it is furrowed by the Mer- 
reas. @ nam stripping, which divests the 
are @ stream of all its water, making a di- 
| on versionary channel unnecessary. 
ipro This first dam was made of breaker 
rrish refuse laid in vertical increments of 
elow ) ft. which were added as the slush 
150 § tose in the pond bed. Had a dam 
coal ibout 100 ft. high been constructed 
¥ at the beginning of the operation 
conl- instead of incrementally and as the 
) the silt was deposited, not only would 
ishes i large sum of money have been in- 
1 the vested long before it was needed but 
Sum it also would have been necessary to 
ation @ sive this earthwork an appropriatcly 
for broad footing that would have been 
kling very costly. 
» the Instead, at first, only a low mound 
),000 of breaker refuse was constructed 
p.m round the site and, when it was 
necessary to raise the sides and ends, Breaker at St. Nicholas. 
pipes 
from 
Those 
1,795 
iterial 
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neces- 
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night, 
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Left, silt pond No. 1 at Locust Summit breaker; right, silt pond No. 2 
driven at Locust Summit with truck and bulldozer raising breaker-waste dam. 
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Part of silting basin No. 2, Locust Summit, where a stray deposit 
of coal had been stripped and removed. 





Top of dam which confines silt near St. Nicholas breaker; pond 
to the right after water was lowered. 


backed again by silt, completed this 
new deck and provided part of the 
footing for a new increment. As at no 
time was there any depth of water 
behind the walls of refuse this gave 
good results, but it consumed much 
timber and many manpower hours. 
For this reason it is no longer in usc. 
Box drains, similar to those described 
later, were used to keep the water 
from overflowing -the reservoir, at 
least in an uncontrolled manner. 
Fventually, the structure becamc¢ 
quite high and as a deep cut had 
been made in the Merriam stripping 
which removed the coal from = an 
isolated virgin basin just back of 
the reservoir, to which reference has 
been made, it was thought best to 
throw a dam across that cut and usc 
it as a slush basin replacing the earlic: 
one. To build the dam, material from 
nearby refuse banks was cxcavated 
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shovel, distributed by 
trucks and smoothed off to the re 
quired lines by a_ bulldozer. This 
dam has risen more rapidly than the 
silt deposit. It is still under con- 
struction, but the slush basin al- 
ready is in effective use. 


with a power 


dam at 
Nicholas breaker. 


Deepest cross section of 


In this instance, the sides of the 
basin for the greater part are faced 
by the material displaced by the strip- 
pers in their operations, and the 
reservoir will cover a 12-acre area, 
2,500 ft. long, 160 to 450 ft. wide, 
and the height where the ground is 
lowest will be 147 ft. The dam will 
have a length of 2,500 ft. It is now 
so completely filled with silt that 
the water overflows through box drains 
as in the first slush reservoir. It also 
passes slowly through the dams and 
evaporates from the exposed surface, 
and some little water probably seeps 
into the mines. 

At St. Nicholas, the Philadelphia 
& Reading company decided to put 
its dam on the top of a hill back of 
the breaker, where large piles of 
breaker refuse had been dumped, 
though not on the actual site de- 
signed for the slush basin. The ad- 
vantage of such a location is that 
there can be no natural water inflow 
to prevent the settling of the solids 
nor any water to cause an erosion of 
the dams around the basin. 

Here the dam was built by incre- 
ments of 7 ft. as fast as needed by the 
steadily growing storage of silt. When 
placing a new incremental addition. 
a 3-ft. berm always has been left 
at the outer edge of the dam. The 
fill thus made, using material from 
an old refuse bank, is 7 ft. high 
and 10 to 14 ft. wide at the top with 
slopes of 14 to 1 on either side. A 
bulldozer is used to level the sur- 
face and make a slope to cover the 
3-ft. offset left on the outer face 
of the dam. 

At this location, as at the first dam 
erected at Locust Summit, the mate- 
rial at any given station rests partly 
on the previously dumped and con- 
solidated breaker refuse and_ partly 
on the consolidated silt in the stor- 
age basin, as is shown in an accom- 
panying cross-section, a type of con- 
struction found satisfactory. 

St. Nicholas breaker was completed 
in Ju'y, 1932. and since that time 
6.700.000 cu.vd., or about 5,000,000 
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tons of slush on an air-dry basis, has 
been deposited. The plan of the dam 
is like a shepherd’s crook, being 
hooked around at one end. It is 3,900 
ft. long and 66 ft. high over the 
lowest point of the terrain. The pond 
covers 90 acres. From the sludge 
pumps at the Dorr thickener to the 
point of discharge at the slush basin 
the difference of elevation is 144 ft. 

When the silting basin was con- 
structed, 24x12-in. wood drain boxes 
were provided through the breast 
at the base of the dam each with 
a vertical woodbox as high as the 
breast and of 4x4-ft. cross-section, 
down which the water could pass 
through the dense silt to the drain 
box. These vertical boxes, which were 
12 to 15 ft. high, are set down on 
a pad of timber and when the box 
is in place the bottom of the box 
is protected by a layer of rock. When 
the pond fills with sludge within 1 


ft. of the top of the dam, the latter 
is raised by dumping more breaker 
waste thereon. Later, at intervals, as 
the height of the dam was increased 
and its face was sloped back, other 
horizontal drains were laid and other 
shafts erected to the temporary sur- 
face, so that the water escaping from 
the silt could travel by these big 
steps down to the drain box at the 
base of the dam and thence to the 
gully of the terrain. But in some in- 
stances these drainage ways silted and 
had to be abandoned; then new drain- 
age boxes 24x12 in. were constructed 
and laid through the dam near its 
top and others of 12x24-in. cross- 
section were laid down on the face 
of the dam to protect it against the 
erosion of the escaping water. 

The overflows from the basins con- 
tain from 1 to 7 percent solids and the 
material that is transported by the 
effluent is mostly so fine that it will 


TRUCK MINES 


Progress in Mining and Preparation 


pass through a screen with 325 meshes 
to the inch and, as it has 40 to 50 
percent of ash, it has no commercial 
value. When air-dried the weight of 
the slush coal is about 55 Ib. per 
cubic foot. 

By the means described, the Phila- 
delphia & Reading has managed to 
produce almost a clear effluent, far 
clearer than comes from farms and 
highways. From a bacteriological stand- 
point it is far more desirable than 
that derived from either of these 
sources. Such fine material is incapable 
of silting the streams as it would all 
travel to the sea and so would in 
no way decrease the navigability of 
the waterways. 

Plans are already under way for 
laying out a further silt basin both 
at St. Nicholas and at Locust Summit 
as soon as the present basins are raised 
to their full height and completely 
filled with silt. 


Truck Operators in Williamson County, Illinois, Progress With 
the Times—Electrification and the Use of Machinery Grow—Prep- 
aration Improvements Include Beneficiation of the Fine Sizes 


MAKING a job to support the family 
brought the wagon mine into ex- 
istence. The same economic upset that 
tarted “bootleg” mines in anthracite 
territory —lack of employment — 
boosted the bituminous wagon mines 
of Williamson County, Illinois, into 
a million-dollar business. Concrete 
highways made them independent of 
tallroads and lifted them into the 
more important class—truck mines. 
Truck mines of this country are now 
an established business, supplying a 
large domestic trade and many small 
industries in a half dozen States. 

Some 10.16 percent of Illinois coal 
was produced by truck mines in 1940. 
Of this, Williamson County ac- 
counted for 651,492 tons. Only St. 
lair County, across the Mississippi 
from St. Louis, produced rnore— 
1,233,815 tons. In that year, the 
State’s truck mines produced more 
coal than any one county except 
Franklin. 

For 1941, total Mlinois tonnage was 
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up 10.7 percent, but total truck ton- 
nage was down 16.8 percent. William- 
son County truck tonnage, however, 
kept pace with the entire State. 

The accident record of truck mines 
as a whole is not so good. In 1940, 
truck mines accounted for 15.46 per- 
cent of all fatalities. Wiailliamson 
County truck mines fared better, with 
one fatality per 651,492 tons, being 
even better than the rate for shipping 
mines in the county (648,899 tons 
per fatality). The 1940 record for all 
mines in the State, 624,603 tons per 
fatality, was the best so far achieved, 
except for 1937. In 1941, the State 
accident rate was up a trifle, but the 
truck-mine rate was up sharplv to 242,- 
448 tons per fatality. 

Williamson County truck mines are 
a fair example of what may be found 
in many sections of the Middle West. 
These mines run from family: affairs 
to corporate entities and, according to 
the 1940 coal report of the Illinois 
Department of Mines and Minerals, 


employed from 2 to +7 men at each 
operation. There were 69 mines with 
vearly outputs of from 39 to 63,562 
tons. Half of them are grouped around 
the tiny village of Crab Orchard, 
making it the truck-mine metropolis 
of several counties. 

Unlike the bootleg anthracite 
nines, these organizations own the 
coal they work or operate under lease 
from the land owner. They are coal 
operators and their production is 
included in the Illinois State figures. 

For most part, these mines recover 
the No. 5 seam of coal, averaging 
52 in. in thickness. A few work the 
No. 6 seam, averaging 102 in. in 
thickness. These are the same veins 
worked by the neighboring commer- 
cial mines. The vast majority of the 
little mines are developed by slopes, 
with gasoline, steam or electric hoists. 
One of the early power units was a 
Dodge automobile engine, salvaged 
from some junk yard. The horse-driven 
hoist disappeared with the advent of 
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This power house contains a 150-hp. diesel Steam-operated truck mine with its own 


engine, belted generator and electric hoist. electric-generating equipment. 


the auto graveyards and widely dis- 
tributed electric power. 

Preparation facilities range from 
the simple bar screen, making lump 
and screenings, to a great variety of 
shaking and revolving screens. Sepa- 
rate rescreening plants for sizing stove 
and stoker coals, and for separating 
carbon, are found here and _ there. 
Many of these plants do a creditable 
job of sizing. Since the control of dust 
has become so important for house- 
hold coal, oiling was practiced at most 
of these mines until the war banned 
its use. Application was by hand 
sprinkling or by power sprays. Several 
mines have very good power spray out- 
fits, even to steam or electric heating 
of the oil tanks. 

The system of mining is room-and- 
pillar, as is general throughout south- 
ern Illinois. There are variations, just 
as in larger mines. Lack of definite 
planning and enginecring guidance is 
responsible for the slipshod manner 
in which mining often is carried out. 
The scarcity of mining engineers and 
their schedule of fees are both factors. 

Some 70 percent of the coal is 


Left—Combination steel and wood tipple with four bins and eight loading chutes. 


cut with 32 mining machines installed 
at 27 of these mines. Drilling is main- 
ly. by hand. Shooting is principally 
with black or pellet powder. However, 
two of these mines use Cardox. 

Loading is by hand to date, with 
mobile loaders being considered by 
one or two of the larger operations. 
I'here are four small electric locomo- 
tives in service. Most other mines use 
ponies, as the majority of the coal is 
too low for mules. 

Ventilation and water handling is 
accomplished by power-driven fans 
and pumps. Most of them are operated 
with electric power. In a few mines, 
steam or gasoline power is employed. 
The question of power to drive all 
this equipment, including the hoist, 
is a serious one for the tiny operator, 
who usually starts on a_ shoestring. 
First came discarded automobile en- 
gines and, for the larger mines, dis- 
carded steam engines and_ boilers. 
Both are still used. As business grew, 
the more fortunate and_ progressive 
bought diesel engines to drive d.c. gen- 
crators picked up here and there. One 
bought a diesel-electric unit from a 


discarded stripping shovel, and with 
it ran screens, hoist and cutting ma 
chine. Later a new diesel and a used 
electric locomotive were added. 

Among these mines are several 
fairly respectable steam engine-gener- 
ator equipments. Most of these came 
from abandoned commercial mines 
caught in the post-war depression of 
the 1920s. 

Still other operators tried central 
station or REA power and are pleased 
with its convenience and _ reliability. 
At present, purchased electric power 
seems to be growing in favor. Several 
mines use a.c. power for tipples, fans 
and pumps, with d.c. power from mo- 
tor-generators or rotary converters for 
drilling, cutting and haulage. There is 
no standard sct-up. 

The table of power cost herewith 
is an effort to arrive at a comparison 
of steam, diesel and electric power cost 
for these mines. Utility power bills 
supply the kilowatt-hour portion of 
clectric power. Lack of suitable ac- 
counting makes necessary the estimat- 
ing of supply and labor costs and 
fixed charges. The figures given are 


Center—Low-coal tipple showing universally 


used automatic car dump. The shaker screens are suspended by chains. Right—Olfice and weighing facilities of the better class. 
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Left—Tipple of better-than-average construction. Right—Converting hard-to-move fine coal 
into commercial sizes for the railroad market is the latest step in successful truck mining. 


all based on the same general for- 
mula, and serve for comparison. 
Safety is stressed more than might 
be expected. Many of the mines have 
first-aid training; some 100 percent. 
first-aid classes are a part of Herrin 
rescue station’s program of. safety 
available to small mines as well as 
large. A county mine inspector assures 
sme attention to ventilation and 


general underground conditions. 
The market for this coal covers all 
parts of Egypt (southern Illinois) not 


directly served by more convenient 
mines. Arkansas, Kentucky, Missouri 
and ‘Tennessee are within trucking 
range. Much of this business is the 
result of a return haul by trucks com 
ing in with lumber, sand, crushed 
stone and milling products. 

One problem these small mines 
have been unable to solve until re- 
cently is the sale of carbon. Carbon 
is flexible in dimensions. At most 
truck mines the bottom dimension 
of household stoker coal is 4 in. Per- 





TABLE I—POWER COSTS AT VARIOUS TRUCK OPERATIONS 


Electric 
Power 


Ton- 

Mine nage 
A 63 ,562 
B 42 ,857 
C 38 ,725 
D 27 ,520 
} 24,730 
+3 ,500 


Type 
Power Motors 
Diesel 
Cent. Sta. 
Steam ales re 
REA aaa 1.00 
Steam 
REA 


155* 6.59 


85 5.71 

29,024 Cent. Sta. *163 5.10 
H 20,000 Cent. Sta. *150 6.60 
his table of power costs is largely estimated. 
Electric power was central-station billing. 
and are comparative only. 


tOne month only — September, 1941. 


Power Cost Per Ton ~- 
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Coal for steam plants was that reported to the State- 
Most other figures were estimated, using the same formula: 
Only mine “ C” has a good accounting system. 

* Includes rotary converter or motor-generator set. 








Subsiation and generator room with 100- Motor-driven rescreening plant for stoker 


kw. m.g. set. 
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and carbon fed by a belt conveyor. 


haps the lack of cleaming facilities 
prevented educating customers to the 
use of stoker coal with a 10-mesh bot 
tom size. 

For 36 of these mines the McLaren 
Kuel Co. has solved the carbon sales 
problem, as well as other sizes up to 
2 in. Individual operators deliver these 
surpluses to the McLaren rescreening 
plant on a trunk-line railroad. Shaking 
and vibrating screens size the coal to 
ineet the rail market requirements. 
In service but a short time, up to 
1,000 tons per day is being put 
through the plant. Facilities will be 
expanded to handle 2,000 tons if 
needed. 

Because of the expense, accounting 
in the same detail as prevails at large 
mines is not possible. Selling is sim- 
plified by demanding cash. The check: 
book is the basis for dealing with 
income and costs. 

Quality of personnel, equipment 
and product, on the whole, is on the 
upgrade. The number of mines is 
diminishing. As with larger operations, 
truck mining is a case of the sur- 
vival of the strong and progressive. 


Bulldozer feeding coal from stockpile to 
belt to rescreening plant. 
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MAY 17-18 


Ohio 


Open discussion will follow each paper. All present are invited 
to participate, ask questions, present problems encountered and 
cite improvements at their own properties so that the industry 
may have a comprehensive picture of how these vital mining 
problems are being solved. 


10 A.M. MONDAY, MAY 17 
The Manpower Problem in Coal Mining 


Fowler V. Harper, deputy chairman, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 
12:30 P.M.—LUNCHEON 
The Military Situation 
Col. A. Robert Ginsburgh, chief, industrial service division, War 
Department. 
2:30 P.M.—DEEP-MINING SESSION 
Reducing Delays in Machine Operation—Equipment Maintenance 


A. K. Hert, general manager, Snow Hill Coal Corp., ‘Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


Organizing for Increased Production 


J. M. Johnston, vice president, Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining 
Co., Zeigler, Ill. 


Conservation of Labor 


C. C. Hagenbuch, chief mining engineer, Hanna Coal Co., St. 
Clairsville, Ohio 


Frank G. Smith, general superintendent, Sunday Creek Coal Co., 
Nelsonville, Ohio 


2:30 P. M.—STRIP-MINING SESSION 


Haulage Roads 


C. W. Woosley, general superintendent, Pyramid Coal Corp., 
Pinckneyville, Ill. 


Electrical and Mechanical Maintenance 


Electrical Controls on Late-Model Shovels 


Lester E. Briscoe, electrical engineer, Ayrshire-Patoka Collieries 
Corp., Oakland City, Ind. 
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WAR CONFERENCE 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 


George F. Campbell, Old Ben Coal Corp.. 
general chairman, program committee 


9:30 A.M. TUESDAY, MAY 18 


Quality Coal for War and Post-War Markets 

FE. R. Keeler, president, Franklin County Coal Corp., Chicago 

Public Relations for Coal Mining 

Frank W. Earnest Jr., president, Anthracite Industries, Inc., 
New York City 

Conservation of Materials 


Joseph Pursglove Jr., president, Cornell Coke Co., Morgan 
town, W. Va. 


12:30 P.M.—LUNCHEON 


Assisting the Mines to Maintain Full Production 

Howard I. Young, director, Mineral Resources Coordinating 
Division, WPB 

Machinery and Equipment for Coal Mining 

A. S. Knoizen, director, Mining Equipment Division, WPB 


2 P.M.—MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING 


Joint conference, manufacturers and Mining Equipment Division, 


WPB 


2:30 P.M.—DEEP-MINING SESSION 


Removing Seam Impurities Underground 

John J. Snure, assistant production manager, Rochester & Pitts 
burgh Coal Co., Indiana, Pa. 

Safety in War Time Mining 

E. R. Price, general superintendent, Inland Steel Co., Wheel 
wright, Ky. 

Coal-Dust Control Underground 


R. H. Honaker, safety director, Guyan Eagle Coal Co., Amherst 
dale, W. Va. 


2:30 P.M.—STRIP-MINING SESSION 


Moving Overburden With Small Draglines 


Harrison Eiteljorg, general manager, Morgan Coal Co., Indianap 
olis, Ind. 


Moving Overburden With Large Draglines 
T. H. Latimer, engineer, United Electric Coal Cos., Chicago, ll 


TUESDAY EVENING—ANNUAL DINNER 
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The Coal Crisis 



























Real Issue: POLITICS 


l'HE COAL STOPPAGE brought us to the brink of a national crisis greater than “‘a crippling 
defeat” on the battlefield. Now the peril of a prolonged shutdown seems momentarily to have 
been averted. But the inherent menace which the crisis revealed will remain to threaten us with 
national disaster anew—unless we can dig it out to its very roots. 

Before it is too late, we must probe more earnestly and soberly than ever before into the fun- 
damental origin of the crisis. For there must be some deep-seated, serious cause which would 
induce in a segment of people, numbering only about half a million, a state of mind where they 
would—wittingly or unwittingly—endanger a nation of 135 million. 

It is fitting to ask, therefore: How could this have happened? We must try to ascertain how 
we arrived at an impasse so fraught with danger to our way of life. ‘Then, perhaps, we can retrace 
our steps and avoid henceforth such threats to our national security. 

First, does the fact that such a crisis could occur signify that we have failed, over the years, in 
our efforts to determine a fair day’s wage? Hardly. If the basic issue were dollars and cents, then 
we could have used time-tested procedures to establish the facts and reach a solution satisfactory 
to all, including a justice-loving public. No, despite surface appearances, money was not the real 
issue. 

Was the crisis, then, the result of misplaced faith in collective bargaining? Again, no. Surely 
the settlement of differences around the conference table has served too long and too well to prove 
suddenly a delusion. 

Did the real issue, then, hinge on the sudden discovery that a miner’s pay should begin and 
end at the portal? Again, hardly. It has been a matter of long-standing agreement that the miner’s 
time begins at the face. If this issue, and other technical questions newly raised, were of major 
importance, then surely they would have been seriously discussed in previous negotiations. 


NO, the route that brought us face to face with industrial chaos is a strange, uncharted one 
~to both employers and employees. 

It is the route of politics. 

In other years, employers and employees knew how to determine a fair wage, how to use the 
machinery of collective bargaining, and how to resolve technical problems. This time, however, 
We are witnessing no ordinary disagreement between honest men stubbornly disputing honest issues. 

What we are witnessing, instead, is a test to determine whether in a democ- 
tacy, we can, for years, play politics with the dynamite of class hatred and still 
maintain national unity in a crisis. 
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Let us retrace our steps. In the carly 1930's, labor began to lean on government. Labor began 
io finance political campaigns with the inescapable understanding, on labor’s part at least, that 
favors would be granted in return. ‘Thus labor turned away from the principles of true collective 
bargaining on an economic, factual basis. Thus began the practice of pitting class against class 
and section against section. Even then one might have asked: How long could such an alliance 
endure? By its very nature—and this should have been obvious at the time—it could last only as 
long as labor continued to receive what it demanded. When government was finally forced to say 
“No,” the alliance inevitably had to collapse. For the labor leader was left with nothing to offer 
the followers whom he had taught to expect so much. 


Old Sam Gompers, had he been alive, could have offered some very pertinent advice on the 
hazards of such an alliance. But the die was cast; the seeds of eventual disruption were sown. 

So, for weeks in the 1943 negotiations, the conferences continued while everybody knew that 
the real issues were not on the table. Everybody knew that it was not a battle over two dollars, 
over the measurement of the miner’s day, or over any of the other technical matters brought up in 
the miners’ demands. 

Instead it was a battle for the thing our oriental enemies call “face.” 

It is no secret that if a face-saving formula could have been found before the negotiations broke 
down, the true gravity of the crisis might never have come to the surface. 

But why should it have been necessary to save anybody’s face? Simply because the attempt 
to put labor relations on a new and strange basis made it possible for one union leader to vault 
to such a position of power that he could, and did, dare to demand that the preservation of his 
personal prestige be made the first consideration in the solution of a national crisis. Because it 
made it easy for labor leaders, with the backing of the government, to capitalize on class conflicts. 
In such an atmosphere, it was easy for the miner to believe things that the facts prove to be false 
—that his income has failed to keep pace with the cost of living, that he could get nothing but a 
raw deal from the War Labor Board, that company stores and company towns are operated always 
to his disadvantage, that he is being penalized in the way his working day is determined, and others. 


WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? A temporary solution may be in the making. But the final 
solution can lie only in correcting a serious error in our national thinking: namely, that employer 
and worker are natural enemies, that the struggle between them must go on and on until one or the 
other gets the upper hand. 

Americans must be led to understand that management and labor are natural partners, not 
enemies, and that neither can prosper when the other fails. How, then, can Americans be brought 
to the conviction that there is a natural partnership between management and labor? Only by 
education—by patience, cooperation, and explanation. The problem is national. But its solution 
is not. It is the individual task of every management in every community. It must be advanced 
with sincerity and buttressed by proof. It must not be undertaken in a spirit of vengeance, nor 
with petty, short-range objectives. 

Only thus can we hope to maintain our solemn pledge: “one nation indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

Only thus can we be sure that never again can one man acquire the power, through politics, 
to hold a pistol at the head of government while our nation is in a war for survival. 
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The FACTS About the Crisis 


* Now that coal mines are operating under government control, 
at least for the period of the 15-day truce, the spotlight again 
swings to the claims put forth in support of the miners’ demands. 
Coal Age herewith presents the facts concerning the major issues 


About the Operators’ Counter Proposals 


‘The assertion that the operators refused to offer 
a counter proposal was used heavily against them. 
By implication, the impression was thus given the 
general public that the operators spurned the obli- 
gations of true collective bargaining. Actually, the 
operators had no choice. The President had just 
issued his “hold the line” order, with the clear intent 
to stabilize prices and wages at existing levels within 
the framework of the “Little Steel” formula. 

Had the operators made a counter proposal in- 
volving any increase in wage rates or cost of coal to 
the consumer they would have been flying in the 
face of the President’s own instructions to the 
nation and acting against the national interest. 


About Miners’ Wages and 


It has persistently been asserted that living costs 
have risen faster than miners’ wages. Few ideas have 
had as much selling pressure put behind them. And, 
it may be said that this selling has produced results 
—both in the minds of the miners and the public. 

The fact is, miners’ wages have more than kept 
pace with living costs, as shown by the statistics of 
the Department of Labor. Here is the record: 


1940 1941 1942 
Annual earnings, bituminous. $1,235 $1,452 $1,769 
Index (1940 as 100)....... 100.0 117.6 143.2 
Annual earnings, anthracite. $1,262 $1,425 $1,699 
Index (1940 as 100).... 100.0 112.9 134.6 


Ist Quar- Jan., 
ter, 1940 1941 


1943 


Jan., 
1942 1943 


Cost of living index 


(1935-39 as 100) 99.8 100.8 112.0 120.6 


l'hese figures show that the annual income of the 
bituminous miners increased 43 percent and the 
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The only possible counter proposals which the 
operators could make were made. On March 12, the 
southern operators moved that existing master and 
district contracts be continued until the end of the 
war. On April 6, the Northern Appalachian opera- 
tors likewise proposed that “The presently existing 
wage agreement should be continued for the dura- 
tion of the war, subject to such changes as may be 
required by governmental policy or by standards 
fixed by the government or the economic stabiliza- 
tion of the industry.” 

The operators in effect did make a counter pro- 
posal. It was: To support the President of the 
United States in his “hold the line” order. 


Cost of Living 


annual income of anthracite miners 34 percent since 
1940, in which period the cost of living increased 
less than 21 percent! It seems logical, therefore, that 
if the scales of wages in previous years (assented to 
by the miners in signed contracts) were satisfactory 
from the cost-of-living standpoint they could well be 
considered satisfactory now, since they permit in- 
creases in earnings far greater than the rise in cost 
of living. 

We are not here debating, however, whether coal 
miners’ wage trates should be more or less, although 
the record shows that they are among the highest 
paid by any industry. Rather we are offering per- 
missible discussion on a point already made much 
of by the miners’ representatives. In that connec- 
tion, the fact remains that the miners already have 
received more than the increase permissible under 
the “Little Steel” formula, and the record shows that 
their income has risen faster than the cost of living. 
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About Prices in Company Stores 


Some of labor’s professional “friends” would have 
it understood that miners are charged exorbitant 
prices for goods purchased in company stores. Not 
commonly heard in late years, this rumor, however, 
was revived in the press as recently as May 1. 

To begin with, only a little more than half of the 
nation’s miners are employed by companies owning 
stores. And, with exceptions so few as to be neg- 
ligible, the stores in operation are well stocked, well 
run and conducted with an eye to the customer’s 
benefit. This is a matter both of good management 
and good business. 

Second, miners are not compelled, either by com- 
pany rule or by force of circumstance, to trade in 
company stores. On the contrary, such stores must 
compete with the private merchants whose wares 
have become increasingly available to the most iso- 
lated of miners as transportation facilities improved. 


Regardless of what else might be said, one fact 
stands out in this connection: the head of the legal 
department of the United Mine Workers joined 
with operators July 9, 1940, in requesting that the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor rule that the miner’s working day begins and 
ends at the face and not at the portal. This request, 


When, late in 1942, interested government agen- 
cies asked that the work week be lengthened to six 
days, the union leadership insisted that the sixth day 
be made permissive in the bituminous industry. Thus 
a miner could not be penalized for absence if he 
chose not to work the sixth day. 

Now it appears that employers may be compelled 
to guarantee six full days of work each week, whether 
they can provide it or not. This has been accepted 
by Mr. Lewis, who sees in such an arrangement an 
“equity” for miners amounting to $2.25 a day. 

But, while the sixth day was made permissive for 
the miner, it seems that so much choice will be 
available to the operator. Developments make it 
logical to conclude that if operators cannot provide 
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Third, company stores are subject to the same 
OPA supervision as private stores. And more. For 
company stores are thoroughly policed by local union 
officials, quick to investigate any grievance arising 
therefrom. 

Fourth, even supposing that an employer might be 
disposed to boost prices unnecessarily, the fact re- 
mains that without men—good men—he cannot 
operate, and therefore it is to his interest to do 
nothing to estrange his working force, especially 
now, when manpower is so critical. 

Some abuses may have existed in the past and 
there may be isolated instances today. But anyone 
who asserts as a glib generality that company stores 
are taking advantage of miners is simply careless, 
malicious, or both. Such statements, furthermore, 
do nothing to check the growth of class hatred—a 
major factor in the present crisis. 


About Portal-to-Portal Payment 


in which, as stated, U.M.W. counsel joined, made 
the definite statement that it was the only practicable 
way of determining working time and wages if coal 
mining were established on that basis. ‘There is no 
reason to believe that conditions in coal mining 
have changed to any considerable extent since that 
time. 


work, they will have to pay miners for not working. 

It is hard to estimate what this eventually may 
mean in cost to the nation, if adopted. First, 1 
projects a new element—entirely new—into rela 
tions between employers and employees, not only in 
coal mining but in other industries. It is certain that 
the miners will construe it as establishing a precedent 
for future operations when government control ends. 

In the years to come, therefore, employers may 
find themselves paying miners for not working as 
much as 100 to 180 days a year—unless the normal 
buying habits of consumers can be radically changed. 

Finally, if the miners’ union succeeds in obtaining 
this guarantee, other unions doubtless will demand 
it in other industries. And with the same result. 
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TESTED METHODS 
| INCREASING TONNAGE 


Proper Crew Size « Adequate Working Places 
Wider Working Faces » Deeper Machine Cuts 


improved Transportation + Short Car Change 
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TONNAGE again is the battle cry in coal mining— 
preferably low-cost tonnage. 

Individual productivity, or the quantity of coal a man 
gets out in a shift, is a critical factor from both stand- 
points. It is critical because the lower the individual 
productivity the lower is the total output of a given 
machine or a given mine, and in turn the output of the 
industry. And it is critical in cost because the more labor 
per ton shipped the more the money outlay. 

How can individual productivity be raised? One way 
is to install mechanical-mining equipment. That it 
pays is evidenced by the fact that the industry now is 
well on its way toward producing the majority of its 
tonnage in this fashion. But there are ways of increas- 
ing individual productivity with little or no outlays of 
cash. These involve merely the application to the hilt 
of well-known and tested principles. 

Why the concern over individual productivity now 
more than any other time? Strong evidence indicates 
that if industry-wide output per man-shift has not 
already begun to suffer as a result of war repercussions 
it will soon do so unless offsetting measures are taken. 
The reasons are several, including a higher proportion 
of older men and green hands taken on to replace those 
leaving for the services or other industries. 

Even a minor drop in individual productivity could 
mean a substantial decrease in capacity to produce. If 
it were 5 percent, which some companies already have 
experienced, the decline in daily output per man, 
anthracite and bituminous combined, would be in the 
neighborhood of 400 Ib., or 0.2 ton. Assuming an 








average working force of 500,000 men, which might 
be less before the year is over, and 280 days of opera- 
tion, the annual loss in producing capacity would be 
28,000,000 tons. If the drop in productivity were higher, 
the loss would be correspondingly greater. In the case 
of an individual company normally employing 150 
men, a drop of 0.2 ton per man shift, on a 280-day basis, 
would mean a loss of 8,400 tons. 

Perhaps measures now under consideration or already 
adopted, such as the longer work week, may prevent 
a drop in productivity, as well as losses in manpower, 
from unduly decreasing capacity to produce. However, 
there is no means of offsetting the effect of lower 
individual productivity on the cost of coal, especially 
where wages are paid on a daily or hourly basis. A 
simple example of what might happen in a day-wage 
mine will illustrate the point. If the mine, fully mechan- 
ized, normally produced 1,500 tons with 150 men, it 
might be assumed that the daily wage bill would be 
$1,050, making the labor cost 70c. per ton. If individ- 
ual productivity were to drop 0.2 ton per shift, the 
wage bill still would be $1,050, whereas the output 
would be 1,430 tons, thus increasing labor cost to 73.43c. 
If for no other reason, individual productivity should be 
jealously preserved and, if possible, increased. Capacity 
to produce is safeguarded and the industry’s ability to 
earn a profit and continued good wages is preserved. 

Accepting the fact that increased individual produc- 
tivity is highly desirable any time, and especially so in 
the present emergency, the question is: “How?” 
Machinery, and particularly mechanical coal-loading 
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Production Methods to Meet War-Timpoa 
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‘oal Demands 


and handling equipment, is perhaps the major answer. 
The most efficient use of this equipment—and all other 
producing facilities—is the second answer, perhaps 
scarcely less important. This involves, among other 
things, providing men of the proper caliber as far as 
possible and in sufficient numbers to get the most out 
of the equipment and facilities, and eliminating all 
other factors or conditions which might make it more 
dificult for the equipment or the men to function 
with maximum efficiency. 

What could a mechanical-loading unit do if it were 
able to work at its rated capacity? Take a unit built 
around a loading machine rated at 4 tons a minute. 
If it worked at loading continuously for seven hours, or 


‘ 420 minutes, it could produce 1,680 tons. Even if it 


worked only 25 percent of the available time, it could 
produce 420 tons a shift. 

Startling is the word for such figures, especially since 
the number of loading machines averaging over 400 
tons per shift is not large in proportion to the total 
in service. Why don’t mechanical-loading units produce 
at such rates? One reason, of course, is that under the 
usual’ mining conditions it is difficult to keep to rated 
capacity and, second, to arrange things so that a unit 
can always be loading. 

Perhaps emphasis has not been placed on the proper 
factor in mechanical loading. Perhaps the starting point 
should be the rated average capacity of the loading 
machine, duckbill or face conveyor rather than some 
other measure of performance, although it is admitted 
that this brings other limiting factors into the picture. 





For example, a shortwall cutter, under normal condi- 
tions, would not be expected to cut 840 tons of coal in 
a shift. Thus, its capacity would be a limitation on the 
loading machine’s ability to produce, although an 
alternative, provided other conditions were adjusted in 
accordance, would be to install a higher-capacity cutter 
or put two shortwalls to work. The latter and similar 
steps, however, would mean more men. This is not the 
drawback in all cases that it would seem at first glance, 
the test being whether additional men increase the 
individual productivity of the crew membership. 

Much more might be said on the points previously 
raised, but the problem boils down to the fact that 
the starting point should be rated capacity of the 
loading machine, conveyor, scraper or other major 
equipment-unit. Then, the objective should be adoption 
of all possible measures to enable the machine—the 
heart of the production set-up—to function at rated 
capacity as near full time as possible. When this has 
been done, the result is the highest possible individual 
productivity and total output per day, month and year. 

Experience and research over a long period of years 
have evolved numerous tested methods of increasing 
individual productivity and over-all tonnage. All that 
needs to be done is to apply them—with modifications, 
if necessary, to suit individual conditions. Some require 
substantial expenditures for equipment and materials, 
and this may offer practical difficulties at the present 
time. There remain many others, however, that require 
little or no expenditure for very worth-while results. 
Examples of measures in both classifications are pre 
sented in the following pages in this special section, 
with accent on. those requiring no great outlays of 
money or much new equipment. Others might be 
offered, but experience, it is felt, has proved that those 
discussed are the most important. 


t 








*Besed on Loading Machine with @ Rated Capacity of 4 Tons @ Minute. 
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‘THE EFFECT of crew size on individual productivity 
with mechanical loading or handling of coal is 
a factor which apparently has not received the 
study it deserves. It goes without saying, of course, 
that there is a limit to the number of men com- 
posing a crew, as the familiar law of diminishing 
returns operates here also. But, assuming that 
other conditions are no bar to reaping the benefits, 
it seems reasonable that crews and territories 
should be enlarged to the point where output per 
man employed begins to dip. 

This point is illustrated in the accompanying 
chart, based on a four-room conveyor unit. With 
one faceman per place, the output per place per 
shift is correspondingly low, less of the possible 





When Crew Size Is Right, Productivity Rises 


capacity of the equipment is employed and, 
because of the necessity for carrying a certain 
number of men for auxiliary operations which 
must be performed regardless of how much coal is 
run, the output per man on the crew is low. 
As more men are added, the output per face is 
built up, the capacity of the equipment is utilized 
to a fuller extent, and the output per man-shift 
increases until finally the point is reached where 
no work is available for an added man on a face 
crew. Beyond this point, extra men result in a 
drop in individual productivity. Study of the 
proper crew size certainly seems indicated as a 
major means of raising individual and over-all 
productivity. 
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Sufficient Working Places Insure Efficiency 


CoaL supPLy has a major bearing on both the 
total production of a mechanical loading or 
handling unit and also on the individual’ pro- 
ductivity of the men on the crew. The problem 
is divided into two parts: 

1. Total supply made available in a shift. 

2. Total in any one working place. 

Total coal supply normally is the aggregate ton- 
nage provided by the working places if cut once 
a shift or, if a smaller number of places is pro- 
vided, this number times the number of cuts that 
can be made in a shift. With a continuous cycle, 
which is contingent upon ability to shoot on the 
working shift, it is, of course, entirely possible to 
take two or three cuts out of a place and thus 
reduce the number of working places. 

Where conveyors are employed, a continuous 
cycle is a necessity, as otherwise the investment 
in facilities per ton of output (in room-and-pillar 
and similar mining) is unduly increased. Where 
mobile loaders served by mine cars are used, how- 
ever, quite a few operators, at least in the past, 
have felt that four or five places with a crew of 
eight to ten men constitute an efficient set-up 
under continuous-cycle operation. Under some 
conditions, they may be right, but the test these 
days at least should be total output per unit in 














relation to output per man employed on the crew. 

Even if there is no appreciable increase in pro- 
ductivity, more places in a working section may 
mean better utilization of equipment, assuming 
the extra men are available to put on the crews. 
However, as already pointed out, indefinite 
increase in crew size is not a paying step. The 
goal should be a proper balance between crew size 
and places per territory so that both individual 
productivity and total output per unit will match 
at the most efficient point. 

Operating with a small number of working 
places introduces a large element of chance in 
that trouble or interference between machines 
and men can cost a considerable tonnage on 
occasions and reduce the average over a period of 
time. As an example, a territory might consist of 
four to five places, continuous cycle. Because this 
number of places would not permit great spread- 
ing out, crew size necessarily would be small and 
certain members would perform several different 
operations. Even with close scheduling and careful 
supervision, interference might frequently occur. 
Consequently, the average unit output might be 
220 tons. With a crew of ten, individual produc- 
tivity would be 22 tons. 

On the other hand, if the territory were planned 
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to provide at least eight places at all times, an 
ample number still would be left for operation 
even if one or two should be temporarily blocked 
out by falls or other troubles. Neither would it be 
necessary to carry on two operations, such as drill- 
ing and timbering, simultaneously in the same 
working place. Thus the chances of loss of time re- 
sulting from waiting or interference would be elim- 
inated. Scheduling of operations in the cycle 
would be greatly simplified and a hitch in one 
place ordinarily would not delay everything behind 
it. Consequently, unit output might increase to 
350 tons, and with a crew of 15 men the individual 
productivity would be 23.3 tons per man. 
Operation of development units should be given 
special attention from the standpoint of possibly 
increasing efficiency by raising the supply of coal 
per shift. Working a loading machine and auxili- 
ary equipment in entries made up of two headings 
and either letting it lie idle part of the time or 


‘THE QUANTITY of coal available in a single working 
place is, as stated, a factor in efficiency. Considera- 
tion of only the single question of moving will 
prove the point. When a mobile loader is travel- 
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moving it long distances to other entries makes it 
difficult to get the output and efficiency which the 
heavy investment certainly warrants. 

True, a great increase in number of headings 
might reduce the footage of entry that could be 
driven in a given period of time and thus cramp 
develépment. However, increased tonnage from 
entry work would at least partially offset the foot- 
age decrease. It seems evident, therefore, that driy- 
ing at least three and possibly four or more head- 
ings per entry, especially when mobile loaders are 
employed, should result in a substantial increase in 
individual productivity and possibly in over-all 
mine tonnage. 

It is granted that merely increasing the number 
of working places and total men on the crew will 
not always result in an increase in efficiency, but, 
if it has not already been done, investigation of the 
question of balance between coal supply and crew 
size certainly is indicated. 


Wider Places Provide More Productive Time 


ing it can’t be loading. ‘Therefore, the goal should 
be maximum tonnage per fall to reduce the num- 
ber of moves. The same applies to other equip- 
ment, although with conveyors and scrapers there 
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is a little more opportunity for using the moving 
period for doing other necessary work. However, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the less often the 
cycle of cutting, drilling, shooting, conveyor exten- 
sion, scraper moving, etc., must be performed the 
more opportunity there is for carrying on the 
major activity: loading. 

Increasing the width of place is one means of 
building up the tonnage of coal which can be han- 
dled between moves. It is granted that this is not 
always feasible or safe, but neither should the pos- 
sibility be neglected. Roof conditions, for one, 
may make widening places impossible; likewise the 
reach of the loader, etc. But if it can be done 
safely, widening the working place will almost cer- 
tainly increase efficiency. The theoretical ultimate, 
of course, is a single working place which would 


Deeper Cuts Raise Tonnage and Productivity 


Ir WIDENING working places is impracticable, there 
still remains the possibility of a substantial increase 
in tonnage per fall through deepening the cut. 
Seldom is this impossible, although it naturally in- 
volves a longer cutter bar. Depending upon the 
type of machine and natural conditions, equipping 
an existing machine with a longer bar may be in- 
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permit the loader or other coal-handling equip- 
ment to operate continuously at capacity. 

A four-room conveyor unit might be selected to 
show the possibilities. With places making 15 tons 
per fall and a crew of 16 men, the total daily ton- 
nage might be 120. Individual productivity would 
be 7.5 tons per man. If conditions permitted in- 
creasing the width of the place so that a fall made 
18 tons, the decreased time spent in auxiliary activ- 
ities might still permit the same crew to complete 
the same number of cuts. Total production then 
would be 144 tons and individual productivity 9 
tons. The same principles apply regardless of the 
type of equipment employed. In other words, 
the less time devoted to moving and other non- 
productive auxiliary activities, the more there is for 
loading, with consequent increase in efficiency. 


possible. In this case, a new machine is necessary. 
However, many existing machines have sufficient 
motor power to carry a longer bar, especially if 
heat-resisting coils are installed and other changes 
are made to permit the unit to operate at or 
slightly over rated horsepower, if necessary. Good 
voltage at the face will help materially. 










































A longer bar on an existing machine generally 
offers no insurmountable difficulties even these 
days, and it ordinarily is possible to take care of the 
necessary modifications in drilling and shooting 
practices, if any are required. The benefits may be 
substantial. With a four-room conveyor outfit 
using automatic duckbills, as an example, the yield 
with a 6-ft. cut might be 216 tons per shift. With 
a 16-man crew, individual output is 13.5 tons. 

With an 8-ft. cut, the time required for making 
such a cut should be no more than for 6 ft., and 








the same should hold true for drilling, shooting, 
extending the conveyor, etc. Thus, in proportion, 
the yield of coal per unit of non-productive time 
should be greater, even though a crew might not be 
able to get quite the same number of falls as be. 
fore. But assuming that the increased loading time 
made available permitted production per unit to 
be raised to 266 tons with the same 16-man crew, 
individual productivity would rise to 16.6 tons. 
The same considerations would apply with other 
types of equipment, including mobile loaders. 


Cars and Good Service Boost Efficiency 


Conveyors, because they operate continuously, 
theoretically are the most efficient transportation 
medium behind mobile loaders. But various prac- 
tical considerations, such as moving time, the ne- 
cessity for a continuous cycle and a small number 
of working places if investment is to be kept down, 
etc., make it difficult for conveyors to compete 
with good mine-car or shuttle-car systems. How- 
ever, the word “good” should be stressed. Among 
some of the features of a good mine-car set-up are: 
1. Big cars—the biggest possible. 

2. Delivery of the cars to the working section as 





















needed, meaning good main-line and secondary 
haulage systems. 

3. A short car change. 

Other refinements might be added, such as two 
changing locomotives where conditions permit 
their use, provided the extra locomotives are avail- 
able. To get the most out of two-locomotive 
changing, however, it is necessary to connect the 
tracks in adjacent working places through the 
crosscuts, which is difficult or impossible in most 
pillar-mining plans. Use of shuttle cars, if they 
can be acquired and other conditions do not for- 
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bid their use, permit two changing units to a load- 
ing machine even in pillar mining. And since 
shuttle cars normally replace much smaller mine 
cars, they also accomplish one of the major objec- 
tives in service to loaders. 

The big car, which includes the transfer car 
being increasingly applied at mines where shaft 
size forbids bringing large cars to the surface, im- 
proves efficiency by permitting the loader to work 
longer between changes, meaning that the pro- 
portion of changing time to loading time is re- 
duced. If it were assumed, as an example, that a 
cut made 30 tons, or enough to load ten 3-ton 
cars, and if the round-trip changing distance was 
300 ft., changing time (34-m.p.h. approximate ayv- 
erage speed, including stops) would be 1 minute. 
Total changing time per cut, assuming no change 
for the last car, would be 9 minutes. 

If a 6-ton car were substituted, total changing 
time for a cut would be 4 minutes, as it normally 
requires no more time to change a big car than a 
small one. The saving therefore would be 5 
minutes per cut. If the average loading rate was 
2 tons per minute, the time saved would be suffi- 
cient to load, say, 8 tons in another place with 
allowance for moving into this other place. Other 


Short Change Raises 


GaLLons of brain sweat have been poured out on 
the various phases of improving the efficiency of 
mechanical loading. Yet, aside from size of car, 
the short change still remains one of the better 
methods of increasing unit tonnage and individual 
productivity. It all goes back to the fact that when 
a car isn’t under the rear conveyor the machine 
can't load. So the idea is to keep a car there as 
long as possible. . 

Dragging a car from the face of a 300-ft.-deep 
toom to the entry and switching there manifestly 
is a waste of good productive time if an arrange- 
ment can be made to switch closer to the face. 
Two popular methods of accomplishing this ob- 
jective are: spur tracks into every or every other 
crosscut and, second, pick-up systems whereby 
tracks in adjoining rooms are picked up from the 
center, or “key,” place every or every other cross- 
cut, midway of the full depth, etc. True, pick-up 
and spur tracks require extra switchlaying and 
other track work, but the time can be materially 
reduced by employing steel-tie or prefabricated 
turnouts. Even if these should not be emploved, 
the test remains whether the extra switches—and 
pethaps extra. labor — will raise the individual 
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figures may be substituted or the solution may be 
worked out on the basis of average changing dis- 
tance over the life of the place, etc., but the fact 
remains that big cars can save enough time to per- 
mit a major increase in tonnage with a correspond- 
ing rise in individual productivity. 

But even big cars are no help if they are not 
around when they are needed. Consequently, 
main-line and secondary haulage must be adjusted 
so that the service locomotive is never out of 
empties and so that it need not go over a few 
hundred feet (preferably not farther than the next 
place, if possible) to get a new supply. The fact 
that a machine with a capacity of up to 6 tons or 
more a minute, and possibly a good part of a crew 
of 10 to 18 men, more or less, will be standing idle 
should never be overlooked in laying out a haulage 
system. This also is true of conveyor layouts, es- 
pecially a layout served by a mother belt. 

Where mobile loaders are employed, the goal 
normally should be delivery of cars not farther 
away than a sidetrack at the mouth of the room 
entry. Preferably, they should be delivered to an 
adjacent working place or to a sidetrack in the 
room entry. Also, they should be delivered when 
or before needed. 


Available Loading Time 


productivity of the men on the crew by raising 
unit output. If they do, they are quite likely to be 
a paying step. 

One way of figuring the benefits might be on the 
basis of the average changing distance over the 
life of the place. If the place made 50 cuts, each 
cut yielding 30 tons, and the maximum depth of 
place was 300 ft., changing on the entry would 
mean an average one-way distance of 150 ft. over 
the life of the place, plus whatever distance the 
locomotive normally ran on the entry. But if it 
were assumed that 150 ft. was the average and 
6-ton cars were employed, total changing time for 
the life of the place would be 200 minutes (trip 
speed approximately 34 m.p.h., including stops). 

If, on the other hand, the maximum one-way 
distance was kept under 100 ft. for the life of the 
place by spur tracks, pick-ups and the like, average 
one-way distance would be 50 ft. and the average 
time for a car change would be one-third minute, 
or 14 minutes per cut, or 67 minutes for the life of 
the place. Perhaps a 20-second car change is pretty 
fast, but 30 seconds is not unknown and 40 sec- 
onds fairly common. At 30 seconds, or 4 minute, 
total changing time for a place would be 100 
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minutes, a saving of 100 minutes as compared with 
changing on the entry. If the average loading 
rate were 2 tons per minute, enough time would 
be saved in one place in two weeks to a month, 
depending upon number of days and shifts worked, 
to load 130 tons additional, allowing 35 minutes 


Balanced Equipment an 


‘T'axinc the hitches out of mechanical mining 1s 
an excellent way of increasing effective working 
time with consequent rise in unit tonnage and 
individual productivity. As stated, the starting 
point should be the capacity of the loading ma- 
chine or other coal-handling unit. 

Where do hitches originate? Three prolific 
sources of trouble are: 

1. Lack of balance in auxiliary equipment. 

2. Failure to perform a step or so properly in 
the cycle. 

3. Failure to keep equipment in shape to oper- 
ate continuously, meaning lack of proper inspec- 
tion, lubrication and other maintenance. 

The third point will be discussed later in this 
study of how to increase tonnage. The question 
of balance in equipment can be illustrated by 
taking as an example a loading machine capable 




















for moving. If only a 3-ton car were used, the 
saving would be 225 minutes, and so on. In point 
of seconds saved per change, the net might not 
seem worth talking about. But over a period it 
means a substantial increase in time available for 
loading with improvement in efficiency. 


Cycle Help Loading 


of cleaning up 15 places in a day. If the cutting 
machine, however, can cut only twelve places a 
shift, it is manifest that the loading machine is 
being handicapped by lack of capacity in the cut: 
ter. By buying a new cutter, rebuilding the old, 
increasing width of place, making a deeper cut, 
etc., it may be possible to increase the unit output 
materially with no increase in number of men 
employed. Or, if more men need to be added 
because of the extra coal being produced, it is 
highly likely that the number will not be as great 
in proportion as the rise in tonnage. Thus, indi 
vidual productivity would be increased and a bet- 
ter utilization of the equipment would be achieved. 

Aside from striking a balance in equipment 
which might involve machinery now hard to get, 
tightening up the face cycle can yield substantial 
dividends with little or no expenditure. Numerous 
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things can happen which, under hand-loading con- 
ditions, might be of relatively little importance but 
which throw a mechanical loading unit badly off. 
Examples include: failure to extend track in time, 
failure to keep up timbering, failure to bugdust a 
cut properly, failure to take care of slate, failure 
to take care of water, failure to cut or drill properly, 
ete, including, even, failure to ventilate properly. 

Improper ventilation often is the cause of more 
lost tonnage than is realized at times, aside from 
the safety aspect. Waiting for smoke and dust to 
(lear or working in hot, stale, smoky air can reduce 
materially a man’s enthusiasm and ability to pro- 
duce, with consequent adverse effect on tonnage. 
Air should not be allowed to just glide past the 
oom necks with the hope that some of it will get 


hood Maintenance Insures Good Performance 


IN appiTion to other things that may happen, 
when a machine doesn’t run it doesn’t load coal. 
therefore, to get the most out of the investment 
in both equipment and manpower, the best in 
preventive maintenance should be the rule. This 
hormally involves: 

1. A qualified repairman on the section. 

2. Regular inspection (daily or oftener) by both 
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to the face. Rather, positive steps should be taken 
to direct it to the face in ample quantity for the 
job. 

, Then there is the tight fall due to failure to cut, 
drill or bugdust properly. This is a classic example 
of what can happen when every step in a cycle is 
not properly performed. If digging out a tight 
fall a day requires 10 minutes, tying up, as an ex- 
ample, a 2-tons-per-minute machine that much 
longer in a place, the moral is self-evident. The 
same is true of failure to perform any other step to 
prepare the way for the machine, for the loaders 
on conveyors and the like. If nothing else will 
help, putting on more men may be the answer, 
always keeping in mind that such men are an asset 
as long as they increase individual productivity. 


the section electrician and the machine operators. 

3. More thorough inspections in the nature of 
quick overhauls at regular intervals; perhaps once 
a week or every two weeks. 

4. Careful, systematic lubrication, with the right 
lubricants, by qualified men. 

5. Bosses who know their equipment and how 
it should be maintained. 
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6. Operators well trained in handling their ma- 
chines and well versed in the consequences of 
abuse. 

7. A system of records and reports designed to 
show machine condition and reveal needed repairs 
before major breakdowns occur. 

8. Repair parts close at hand and in sufficient 
quantity to do the job. 

The question of keeping repair parts and sup- 
plies close to the working section will be the sub- 
ject of a later part of this study. And there are, of 
course, other measures which might be taken to 
keep equipment in condition to operate practically 
continuously. Many mines, by adopting part or all 
of these principles, have been able to cut the time 
lost due to mechanical and electrical failures to 
1 percent or less. 

Simple failures can cause costly stoppages. 
Among these are cable failures. Most such failures 
occur at temporary splices or other points where 
even a cursory inspection would reveal a bad con- 
dition. In addition to time and tonnage losses, 
cable failures also can cause severe personal injuries 
and, even, fatalities. The remedies are simple: 


1. On the first off-shift, cables with, say, a total 
of five or more temporary splices or other spots 
which may turn into failures should be exchanged 
for new cables or old cables rebuilt by vulcaniz- 
ing, using short-length high-capacity splicers or 
connectors. 
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2. Or, all potentially bad spots should be re- 
paired and all splices made with an eye to perma- 
nency by a specialist, using short-length high- 
capacity connectors and wrapping the joints care- 
fully with self-vulcanizing tape. 

Adequate lubrication can reduce mechanical 
wear to a minimum, and, since most electrical fail- 
ures result from mechanical failures, good lubrica- 
tion can be an asset in electrical maintenance (al- 
though loose or misplaced oil is not good for in- 
sulation). 

While, in some cases, lubrication crews can be 
charged with inspection, better results usually are 
obtained by separating the two activities. Ma- 
chines should be inspected at least once a day by 
a maintenance man during working hours, during 
the lunch period or after the shift. Once a week a 
more complete inspection should be made and 
more thoroughgoing repairs made, preferably by 
the same man with assistance as required. 

Records should be kept of all inspections, and 
these should note all doubtful or bad conditions 
and the repairs made. To take care of periodic gen- 
eral overhauls without interfering with production, 
spare machines are imperative. 

Lubrication begins with the selection of the 
minimum number of grades of oil and grease of 
suitable quality. Then follows providing adequate 
tanks, drums, cans, pumps, etc., for clean, con- 
venient storage and application. Experience has in- 
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dicated that lubrication can be handled efficiently 
three ways: 

1. By the machine operator. 

2. By maintenance men. 

3. By special lubricating crews equipped with 
trucks fitted with power pumps. 

Size of the operation and number of shifts 
worked usually will determine the system em- 
ployed. Where but one or two loading machines 
are employed, the operators naturally fall heir to 


Keeping Supplies Close Cuts Tonnage Losses 





the job of mastering lubrication. With several 
units in a mine or section, the maintenance men 
can be assigned to lubrication. Mines with up- 
ward of ten or so loading machines may find spe- 
cial lubricating trucks and crews a paying step. 
With three-shift work, lubrication crews and work 
should be organized for speedy application during 
the lunch period, between shifts or, if necessary, 
during specially arranged and brief-as-possible stops 
during the working shift. 








Nearest source of repair parts, 
1% miles outside 
Average delivery time, 


45 minutes 








MaTeriaALs and supplies constitute, next to labor, 
the largest single class of expenditures in coal 
mining. By the same token, the presence or lack of 
the right supplies, including repair parts, can be 
the difference between relatively insignificant and 
major losses in tonnage and individual produc- 
tivity. 

For underground mining, materials and supplies 
mostly fall into two general classes: 

1. Items in steady demand, such as timber, rail, 
explosives, lubricants, and the like. 

2. “Emergency” items, such as renewal parts for 
mechanical and electrical equipment. 
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300 TONS PER SHIFT 
20 TONS PER MAN 


Materials in the first group can be delivered with 
reliability and dependability by the regular haulage 
crews or supply crews working on the offshift, al- 
though such delivery systems should be set up and 
checked to make sure that they do not fall down 
in a time of need. 

Setting up a distribution system for items in the 
second group involves study of operating and delay 
records and striking a balance between probable 
frequency of use, cost of specific parts (whether 
large or small) and tonnage losses resulting from 
delays to determine which parts or items should 
be kept in the central supply house, in the supply 








house at the mine, in the central supply room un- 
derground, in the section supply shanty and in the 
machine tool box and maintenance man’s tool kit. 

Records of trouble, including total delays and 
tonnage losses, broken down to show the time re- 
quired to get the repair material to the job, indi- 
cate which supplies should be stocked at what 
points. Obviously, if a $5 part is involved and the 
records show that four “during-shift” renewals are 
made in a section in a three-months’ period, that 
part should be stocked in the section where it can be 
obtained in 5 minutes, compared with 45 minutes 
to bring it from the central underground shop or 


the outside. ‘The 40-minute saving, it will be noted, 
will permit a 2-ton-per-minute machine to load 
some 50 or 60 tons, with due allowance for moving. 

The rule should be to keep frequently needed 
parts, especially if not too expensive, in or close 
to the working section. Even a part or unit involy. 
ing considerable money may be kept reasonably 
close by spotting it at a central location convenient 
to several sections, although there comes a time 
when the time involved in replacement dictates 
taking the machine out and putting in a spare, if 
it is available, rather than attempting to repair it 
during the working shift. 


Good Power at Face Means High Productivity 


MINING EQUIPMENT is power-operated, meaning 
electric power in the majority of cases. It follows, 
therefore, that how the equipment operates de- 
pends upon how it is supplied with power. Mechan- 
ical mining necessitates making power supply a ma- 
jor, if not the first, consideration. Since good power 
is largely independent of natural conditions, mak- 
ing it good depends on engineering management. 

Low voltage and interruptions affect cost and 
efficiency from a number of angles. First, produc- 
tion drops as a result of slower operation of equip- 
ment and interruptions in the flow of power to the 
face and other points of use. Second, bad power 
also has a psychological effect, reflected in a disin- 
clination of men who work with it to put forth 
their best efforts. Third, breakdowns resulting 
from overheated motors and auxiliary equipment 
are directly reflected in lower production. Fourth, 
maintenance costs are increased. Fifth, power cost 
is increased through waste of energy and pro- 
longed demands. 

Few and fairly simple measures will insure the 
maintenance of effective, economical voltage at 
the working face. These include: 

1. Keeping substations (a.c. or d.c.) close to or in 
the working sections. Good rules are: 275-volt d.c. 
substations within 2,500 ft. of the farthest working 
face; 240-volt a.c. substations within 600 ft. of the 
farthest working face. Making substations portable 
is a major step in achieving these goals. 

2. Bonding tracks, including those on room en- 
tries, and keeping every bond in good condition. 
For short-lived tracks, late methods of bonding 
should be investigated, including quickly reclaim- 
able bonds and light-weight drilling equipment. 
For permanent tracks, welding is an excellent al- 
ternative to bonding. 


3. Using ample feeder capacity and running 


feeders to the necks of the farthest rooms. In dec. 
systems, where stationary substations are em- 
ployed, minimum size of feeder along the mains 
should not be less than 1,000,000 cir.mils, with not 
less than 500,000 on the room entries. Where sub- 
stations are portable, the size should not be less 
than 500,000 cir.mils in both locations. Buying or 
cutting room-entry feeders into 50- to 200-ft. 
lengths with quick-connection terminals is a great 
convenjence and facilitates installation when and 
where needed. 

4. Installing auxiliary returns along main lines 
and in room entries to balance the circuits and pro- 
vide a degree of protection against slow-downs 
until broken bonds can be repaired. The auxiliary 
returns should be cross-connected to the rails at 
200- to 400-ft. intervals. Cross-connections should 
be tested frequently with a hook-on ammeter. Cur 
rent at this point usually indicates a broken bond. 

5. Using oversize conductors in trailing cables 
and using lengths as short as possible for the stan¢- 
ard duties. Extensions should be provided for 
emergency or infrequent jobs. 

6. Checking face power regularly with an ind 
cating voltmeter. The whole story is revealed if a 
graphic voltmeter is on the line at the room neck 
at the same time and the results are compared. 

7. Localizing power interruptions to small sec- 
tions or a few units by automatic circuit breakers 
and/or lines separate from the trolley for the face 
machinery. 


What can be expected of a good power system 
as compared to a poor one? Plenty, as the accom 
panying illustration shows. In this case, power te 
visions were the major factor in the improvement 
in individual productivity. Even if the savings 
were not as great as those shown, they still can be 
substantial. Often, merely by keeping on top of 
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distribution and making sure that things are done 
when and how they should be done, the results can 
be obtained with little or no extra outlay of money. 
But substantial expenditures, on the other hand, 
may be warranted if voltage is much below the mo- 





-Safety—Vital Element in Mining Efficiency 





tor rating, because, as previously stated, bad power 
means direct tonnage losses, with correspondingly 
lower individual productivity, as well as higher 
costs for the power service itself and maintenance 
of equipment. 
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Despite much work in the past, there still is a 
disposition to regard safety as a thing apart from 
efficiency. Why, it might be asked, should safety 
be considered a major factor in mechanical mining 
—or any other type of mining, for that matter? 
The answer is that safety directly affects unit pro- 
duction, individual productivity and cost. 

Unsafe conditions can mean not only injuries to 
men but also damage to equipment and interfer- 
ence with the orderly completion of the working 
cycle. To this handicap must be added the effect 
of injuries on morale, plus the losses resulting from 
continually putting new men, even if experienced, 
into a crew. Just one wreck or a heavy fall of 
slate, even if it results in no injuries or damage to 
equipment, can cause a loss of 50 tons or more of 
coal in a shift. If lack of proper safeguards results 
in many such instances, the average output of a 
mechanical-mining unit can suffer severely. 
Then there is the question of effect on cost. Just 












one fatality in mining 350,000 tons of coal, if it in- 
volved $7,000 in compensation (frequently the cost 
is much more), would increase the cost 2¢ per ton. 
Or the question might be considered from another 
standpoint: assessments on the payroll. The differ- 
ence between, say, $6 and $3 per $100 certainly is 
enough to warrant a major effort to improve con- 
ditions. 

The principles of safe operation and the meth- 
ods of achieving results are well known. Conse- 
quently, it usually is just a matter of making the 
decision to put them into effect—and sticking to 
that decision. When safety is made the first con- 
sideration, the necessary standards have been 
adopted, the requisite improvements and changes 
in equipment and physical facilities have been 
made and the idea has been thoroughly sold to su- 
pervisors and men, higher efficiency and lower 
costs inevitably follow. The experience of many 
companies proves it. 
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GAS REMOVED 


By Putting Vacuum Pumps on Boreholes 


Development Workings Practically Freed of Gas by Pumping—Bore- 
holes From Surface Stop in Rock Strata Many Feet Above the Coal 
Seam—Vacuum in the Strata Extends Over a Large Underground Area 


VACUUM PUMPS on the surface 
at the tops of boreholes and operating 
24 hours per day are pulling the gas 
so effectively from strata overlying a 
coal seam that development work in 
that seam, now 5,000 ft. ahead of one 
of the pumps, is practically free of gas. 
At the mine, near a fault boundary 
of the Pocahontas field on the border 
of Virginia and West Virginia, a group 
of headings being driven into a virgin 
territory had gotten so hot with 
methane that the work was difficult. 
The boreholes which relieved the situ- 
ation and are now being pumped ex- 
tend less than half way down to the 
coal, but their effectiveness in creating 
a vacuum over a large underground 
territory is attested by the fact that 
upon power failure the pumps are re- 
versed by the inrushin& air and will 
tun for many hours at high speed. 

In this territory the bed lies fairly 
level and the general direction of the 
development parallels the line of the 
fault and is about 4,000 ft. from it. 
Cover at one of the pumps—both near 
a State highway and on the floor of 
a narrow valley—is 180 ft. Total 
cover ranges up to 800 ft. in the 
immediate hills on each side. The 
seam is continuous to an outcrop three 
miles from this territory and no other 
seams are present in the 180 ft. of 
cover. 


Positive Blowers Installed 


Hach pumping station consists of a 
Victor-Acme rotary positive blower or 
gas pump made by the Roots-Conners- 
ville Blower Corp. Because the instal- 
lations originally were experimental 
the blowers were selected without par- 
ticular regard for capacity required or 
the vacuum they were capable of pro- 
ducing. The first one to be installed 
wis taken from a Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Co. high-pressure rock-dust- 
is machine and the second is a dupli- 
cute. They are Size 710, rated 166 
i. pressure (water gage) at normal 
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speed. | Motors—Westinghouse 74- 
hp., 1,765-r.p.m., 220 volts a.c—drive 
these pumps at 441 rpm. and a 
vacuum gage on the suction of one 
shows 7 to 8 lb. per square inch. 
History of the development of this 
pumping practice goes back to 1936. 
At that time a 3-in. prospecting core- 
drill hole at a point two or more miles 
from any development and extending 
down through the coal produced a 
flowing water well. One-quarter mile 
away there existed another water well 
drilled as a private enterprise. Bubbles 
of gas came out of both these wells 
but not in sufficient volume to main- 
tain a flame. Water flow from the 
prospect hole stopped, however, be- 
cause children apparently had dropped 
rocks into it. When mining develop- 
ment had progressed to that locality, 





water in the private well, 80 to 100 
ft. deep, disappeared and a moderate 
and continuous flow of gas appeared. 

About this time an excessive quan- 
tity of gas was encountered in the 
mine workings 170 ft. under the sur- 
face and near the original 3-in. pros- 
pect hole. ‘This led to the experi- 
ment of drilling another 3-in. core 
hole to a depth of 85 ft. nearby. In 
the course of this drilling the water 
was lost at 80 ft. but gas had begun 
to flow when the well was down to 
70 ft. In the first 30 ft. of drilling 
from the surface the hole penetrated 
a 15-ft. stratum of dense unbroken 
sandstone. From the log of the origi- 
nal prospect hole it had been noted 
that for some distance above the coal 
the strata are more or less broken, 
indicating a disturbance. Gas esti- 





Fig. 1—This vacuum pump operates 24 hours a day pulling gas from strata 
overlying the coal. 
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mated at 150 c.f.m. blew from this 
second hold continuously and was got- 
ten rid of by burning. In the next 
few years other holes in the immedi- 
ate vicinity (1,000-ft. radius) were 
drilled and for a time six were drain- 
ing and burning. 

This flow of gas, before pumping, 
reduced the methane content in the 
development return air from about 1.5 
percent to under 0.3 percent. After 
three years the flow of gas from the 
holes had dwindled to a small volume 
and after mine development progressed 
to 3,000 ft. in advance of the vicinity 
the quantity of gas encountered at the 
faces again became troublesome. 

Five of the holes were capped and 
a vacuum pump was put on the sixth. 
This pump, the house protecting it 
and one of the capped holes are shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2. The other pump, 
Fig. 3, placed over another section of 
the mine, is about 2 miles from the 
first. Still another borchole is shown 
in Fig. 4. It is about 1 mile from 
the pump shown in Figs. 1 and 2 and 
is that much closer to the end of 
development. From it, free-flowing 
gas is burning continuously. The 
pump, Fig. 3, is 5,000 ft. behind de- 
velopment in its territory but is still 


Fig. 3—This borehole is discharging without a pump. The 
tapered box, top of the pipe, keeps the wind from extinguishing 


the flame. 


effective in reducing the quantity of 
gas encountered underground. 

The pumphouse, Figs. 1 and 2, is 
isolated where no one would know for 
some time if the electric power failed 
or if the unit stopped for any other 
reason. ‘To prevent reversal of pump 
rotation and minimize air leakage back 
into the hole, the top of the discharge 
pipe above the house is equipped with 
a leather-flap check valve. ‘The other 
rotary pump is close to a residence 
so it is desirable to waste the gas by 
burning at the top of the pipe. Here 
a flap-type non-return valve at the top 
would be impractical because of the 
heat. Moreover, it is not badly 
needed because cessation of the pump 
noise is noted by someone at the resi- 
dence who is available to bring the 
reversed pump and its motor to rest 
and then restart it if the power is on. 

When power is cut off the motor, 
the pump stops quickly and restarts 
in reverse “right now.”” How long the 
intrush of air would hold out is not 
known. At one time one of the 
pumps, without power, ran reversed for 
four hours and at the end of that 
time seemed to be going as fast as ever. 
This action plus an effect extending 
at least 5,000 ft. underground from 


% = 


oe ft 
} . se 


as 


Fig. 2—In the foreground is a capped 
hole that formerly discharged gas. The 
building houses a pump. The discharge 
Pipe above the roof is equipped with a 
leather-flap check valve. 


that vicinity indicates the large area 
of porous or broken strata through 
which the gas is being moved. 


Fig. 4—This building also contains an operating gas pump. 
The flame from the burning gas being exhausted is visible at the 


top of the pipe. 
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STRIP HAULAGE 


Tuned to New Conditions at Streamline 


Beginning of a new mine—strip 
shovel digging in at Streamline 


Longer Haul Dictated Larger Truck Capacity—15-Ton Trucks Con- 
verted to 35-Ton Tractor-Trailer Units — Diesel Engines Adopted 
for Reliable Power—Good Roads Stressed to Maintain Efficiency 


IN THE early winter of 1936, the 
Southwestern Illinois Coal Corp. be- 
gan a stripping operation at Percy, 
Ill. The larger and more important 
pieces of equipment were a Marion 
5560 26-yd. stripping shovel, a Marion 
4127 7-yd. loading shovel, ten 15-ton 
Mack side-dumping trucks driven by 
gasoline engines and a McNally- 
Pittsburg washery. 

Among the items differing from 
practice at neighboring strip mines 
were the use of two hoist generators 
on the stripping shovel, a 7-yd. dipper 
on the loading shovel, a wire-armored 
cable on the highwall, Type SH-D 
tiuiling cables for the shovels and 
splashproof motors with weatherproof 
control for the portable pit pumps. 
These modern trends have contributed 
i small part to the practically un- 
iterrupted operation of this mine. 
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The stripping shovel, which is not 
counterbalanced, is driven by a 1,100- 
kva. 0.9-power-factor synchronous mo- 
tor. A noteworthy change from pre- 
vious practice was the use of two 
300-kw. generators, instead of the cus- 
tomary single generator, to drive the 
two hoist motors. This reduced gen- 
erator voltage to 250, alleviated the 
tendency to flash over and provided 
ample. power. Results of the six 
vears of operation have justified this 
construction. 

The loading shovel, with the first 

7-yd. dipper in this field, has loaded 

close to 5,000,000 tons of coal with 
little time out. The aluminum dip- 
per, protected with steel belts, has 
stood up well, being still good for 
more millions of tons. 

Highwall cables had been used in 
this field since 1928. But for the 


first time this mine installed five 
1,000-ft. lengths of 5,000-volt 4/0 3- 
conductor Type SH-D _ steel-wire- 
armored cable for power distribution. 
These sections were connected 
through junction houses, where taps 
were taken off through primary fuses 
and weatherproof oil circuit breakers. 

Rubber-insulated trailing cables 
reach from the circuit breakers to the 
shovels. These also are ‘l'ype SH-D, 
having a copper braid over each con- 
ductor for the protection of men han- 
dling them. A short pole line con- 
nected the first length of armored 
cable with the 33,000-volt power 
substation. 

The original haulage was relatively 
easy because the haul averaged but 
about 3 mile one way. Also, the over- 
burden at that time was not deep and 
digging was rapid. With a loader 
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Loading a 15-ton truck of the type originally installed. 


New haulage unit on its way with a 35-ton load. 








Trailers dump sideways into the raw-coal bin. 


of large capacity, daily productio. 
ran around 4,000 tons or better. 

The Mack trucks, equipped wit! 
gasoline engines, used two 12x12-in. 
tires on the steering wheels and fou 
14x12-in. tires on the single rea: 
axle. ‘The dumping doors on each 
side of the bodies were air-operated. 
These trucks were used slightly ove: 
three-years—from late 1936 to early 
1940—by which time the first pit was 
worked out. 

Since the pit was very close to the 
washer, the length of roadway outside 
the pit was short. Some experimenta 
tion had been conducted with con- 
crete-slab and cinder construction in 
early days, but this did not prove 
satisfactory. With the opening of a 
new pit four miles away, however, 
haulage became the major problem 
from the viewpoint of truck capacity 
and adequate roadway. ‘The first was 
solved by an elaborate rebuilding pro- 
gram in which the trucks were con- 
verted to tractors and semi-trailers 
with 35-ton bodies were installed with 
no addition to the number of units 
in the fleet. 


Trucks Rebuilt 


All the 15-ton bodies were removed 
from the truck chasses. A fifth wheel 
was then mounted on each chassis, 
about 15 in. ahead of the rear axle, to 
which the front end of the trailer is 
attached. ‘The rear wheels of these 
Mack trucks are chain-driven from the 
differential shaft. ‘To lubricate this 
drive chain continuously, an oil reser- 
voir is mounted across the rear of the 
chassis, with two petcocks adjusted to 
control the drip of oil. These oil 
tanks are made of 3-in. pipe. 

The rear end of the trailer is car- 
ried by a 4-wheel Fruehauf tandem- 
axle running gear, using eight 12x24-in. 
tires. ‘The bodies are Gar Wood, 35- 
ton, side-dumping, equipped with 
two air-operated doors on each side. 
Coal is dumped both ways from a 
central runway which spans the stor- 
age bin. The air brakes are Westing- 
house. 

Soon after the trailers were put into 
service, the gasoline engines were dis- 
carded in favor of diesel-type oil en- 
gines. They were coming into fashion 
and promised savings in fuel and main- 
tenance. The whole fleet, therefore, 
was equipped with Cummins 200-hp. 
1,750-rpm. supercharged diesel en- 
gines. Rotary-type superchargers sup- 
ply the intake with air at 2-Ib. pres- 
sure. This supercharger, as well as 
the Bendix-Westinghouse 12-ft. air 
compressor, is mounted on the engine 
frame and driven by V-belts from the 
engine shaft. Without the super- 
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charger, the engine horsepower would 
be only 150. 

Recently a new pit has shortened 
the haul, but heavier overburden cut 
down the tonnage. While this fleet 
of trucks has a capacity of 5,000 tons 
per day, the average daily output in 
the last year has been 3,600 tons; 
loading time, 257 days. 

The fuel consumption of these 
trucks has-averaged 1 gal. for 1.5 miles. 
A steam-heated 55x190-ft. garage with 
supply and repair facilities at one end 
provides storage and maintenance 
space for the fleet. Among the tools 
is an air compressor for tire inflation, 
a steam Jenny for thorough cleaning 
of any part to be removed and the 
usual hand tools. Special tools, some 
of them made by the maintenance 
foreman, are available for diesel-engine 
repair—particularly oil-fuel pumps. 
Necessary machine and_ blacksmith 
work is done at the machine shop 
nearby. 

Truck power plants have been sim- 
plified by removing the usual battery- 
starting equipment. Engines are 
started in the morning with a portable 
storage battery which is wheeled along 
in front of the trucks and “plugged 
in” in turn. As long as shop tem- 
peratures are not under 60 deg. F., the 
enginés start nght off. A. trickle 
charger keeps a number of batteries 
ready. Once started, the engines run 
continuously throughout the day. If 
an engine should go dead during the 
work period, another truck gives it 
a push. As long as the engines are 
hot, they may be easily started in 
this way. 

Besides being more powerful than 


loading dipper still ‘is 
millions of tons. 


This aluminum 
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good for many more 


the gasoline engines they replaced, 
these diesel engines have proved more 
reliable; the oil does not carbonize 
around the piston rings and mainte- 
nance cost is lower. Because of the 
high pressures involved, fuel pumps 
require careful attention. A point 
strongly in their favor is that exhaust 
fumes are much less toxic than from 
gasoline. 

Inspection, lubrication and tire pres- 
sures are in line with the practices 
encouraged by truck, engine and tire 
builders. ‘These rules call for daily 
inspection of water and fuel pumps, 
air compressors, belts, air lines and 
lubricating devices. Engine oil is 
changed every 50 hours of operation; 
wheels are packed every six months. 
Long life of roller-type wheel bearings 
is evidenced by the fact that only 
four such bearings have been changed 
in the entire operating period. ‘The 
maintenance crew consists of a fore- 
man, an oiler and mechanic. 


Good Roads Help 


Good roads, a must for good tire 
life, have been a large factor in main- 
taining the consistently uniform pro- 
duction of this mine. Materials im- 
ported for use have been crushed 
stone and road oil. The grade of lime- 
stone varies from 2-in. crusher run 
to chat, depending upon conditions. 
Since, the war banned the use of oil, 
some asphalt has been substituted at 
twice the cost for half as high quality. 

When most of the roads were built, 
road oil was available. Roads were 
then built by making a subgrade of 
clay, on which 2 to 3 ft. of washer 
gob was laid. ‘This was surfaced with 








Heart of a Streamline haulage unit—200-hp. 





































crushed rock until it ceased to dis- 
appear. The quality of stone varied 
greatly with the weather and the sea- 
son of the year. After the stone was 
compacted by traffic, a binder of clay 
was laid on the surface and treated 
with oil. When compacting the road, 
trucks are driven alternately to the 
right and to the left. This treats the 
whole surface alike. 

While it is not always possible to 
build roads in summer weather, that 
is when they should be built. Frozen 
material in the subgrade will develop 
soft spots when thaws set in. ‘These 
are expensive to repair because of the 
large quantity of stone they will 
absorb. At one time this company 
used 13,000 tons of stone while min- 
ing 40,000 tons of coal. In its ex- 
perience, the secret of a good road 
is a well-compacted subgrade, built 
high enough to drain, on which is 
laid a waterproofed crushed-stone 
surface. 

Drive-to-the-right traffic ridges the 
cmpty lane much more than the 
loaded lane. ‘The loaded lane may 
even stay smooth, while the bouncing, 
skidding wheels of empty trucks cre- 
ate rough ridges. In the loaded di- 
rection wheels are held to the road 
by lower speeds and 35 tons of coal. 

Maintenance practice at this mine 
depends on the weather and the con- 
dition of the surface. In dry weather 
a sprinkler and a drag are used daily 
to keep it in condition. In wet 
weather sand is spread to dry up the 
water. When the surface becomes too 
rough, it is scarified and_ releveled. 
“Good roads are more than half the 
haulage problem.” 





supercharged diesel 
engine. 
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BALANCING AIR FLOW 


Advantages of Using a Booster Fan to Reduce Free-Split Pres- 


To Get the Benefits of Split Currents 


sure—Making New Openings or Sinking New Shafts to Supply 


By J]. H. DICKERSON 


Mining Engineer 
Huntington, W. Va. 


NATURAL splits are seldom equal in 
length or provided with the desired 
volume of air. Where splits are the 
same, except for length, the shorter 
split will get the more air unless regu- 
lators are used. With natural splits, 
the longest. usually gets insufficient air 
unless excess air is provided for the 
shorter splits, but this means an un- 
necessary volume of air at the fan. To 
get 10 percent more air in a natural 
split generally means 10 percent more 
air at the fan, and increases the power 
bill about 33 percent. 

When regulators are installed in the 
short splits, or ones requiring lower air 
quantities, the quantities of air may be 
regulated as desired, but the splits with 
the regulators will require the same 
pressure as the free split. A regula- 
tor sets up a resistance cqual to the 
pressure necessary to bring it up to 
that of the free split. The power 
required to move a given quantity of 
air in a split varies directly as the 
pressure, and regulators mean extra 
power for the air being handled. 
Where regulators are used attention 
should be given to reducing resistance 
in the free split only, as there is no 
advantage in cleaning up splits having 
regulators. 

To reduce the pressure in a free 
split we should consider: 


1. If it is possible to reduce the air 
in the free split. This may be done 
by diverting more air to the regulated 
splits or reducing the total quantity. 

. Whether falls in the free split 
may be removed or leveled, or gob 
cleaned up along the sides, to reduce 
resistance. 

3. Whether entries in the free split 
are partly blocked by water or heaving 
bottom, causing higher resistance. 
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Free-Split—Drillholes as an Aid in Ventilation or Sinking Work 





4. The possibility of providing ad- 
ditional airways for the free split. 

5. If it will pay to increase the cross- 
section of the free split by taking top 
or bottom or widening. 

6. If the free split may be short- 
ened by new connections. 

7. The possibility of ventilating the 
free split like a separate mine. 

8. The use of a booster to reduce 
the pressure in the free split. 

9. Making a new opening or air 
shaft to supplv the free split. 

This article deals especially with 
Items 8 and 9. 
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Fig. 1—How booster fan is installed in 
split to benefit mine ventilating system. 












Fig. 1 is an outline of a mine which 
may be ventilated entirely by a fan 
at A. At C there is a split to the left, 
and at D there is one to the right and 
another ahead. With 100,000 c.f.m. 
at the fan we will consider a resistance 
of 0.5 in. w.g. for moving the air in 
Section A-B-C-D-E; 0.75 in. w.g. for 
20,000 c.f.m. in Split C; 2.5 in. w.g. 
for 40,000 c.f.m. ahead of D; and 
1 in. w.g. for the 40,000 c.f.m. in the 
split to the right of D. The free split 
will be the one ahead of D. Regula- 
tors will be required in the ones to the 
right and the left. The total pressure 
at the fan will be 3 in. w.g. Allow- 
ing 80 percent for fan efficiency we 
have 100,000 divided by 33,000, mul- 
tiplied by 3, multiplied by 5.2, multi- 
plied by 1.25 (100 divided by 80), 
which equals 59.1 hp. at the fan. 

If we put a booster fan ahead of 
D-E to handle 40,000 c.f.m. at a 1.5 
in. w.g., we reduce the pressure for 
the splits to 1 in. w.g., and that for the 
outside fan to 1.5 in. w.g., and only 
the split at C will require a regulator. 
This would mean power as follows: 

100,000 divided by 33,000, multi- 
plied by 14, multiplied by 5.2, multi- 
plied by 1.25 (100 divided by 80), 
which would — 29.6 hp. for the 
outside fan. 

40,000 divided by 33,000, multi- 
plied by 14, multiplied by 5.2, multi- 
plied by 1.25, which would equal 11.8 
hp. for the booster fan. 

Total horsepower for the two fans 
at 80-percent efficiency would be 41.4. 

Comparing one outside fan against 
one outside fan with a booster, one 
year continuous running, power at 
l4c. per kilowatt-hour and an allow- 
ance of 20 percent for belt and motor 
losses, we have the following: 


59.1 divided by 1.34, multiplied by 


1.2, multiplied by 0.015, multiplied 
by 24, multiplied by 365, which equals 
$6.955, outside fan only. 

41.4 divided by 1.34, multiplied by 
1.2 multiplied by 0.015, multiplied by 
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24, multiplied by 365, which equals 
$4,872 for both the outside fan and 
the booster. 

he approximate power saving fo1 

one year with the additional booster 
tan, assuming 80 percent efficiency for 
the fans, therefore is $2,083. As the 
outside fan and booster both operate 
at 14 in. w.g., it would be possible 
to use two ordinary disk fans. These 
are cheap and easy to install, but prob- 
ably would require over twice as much 
power as two modern fans at 80-per- 
cent efficiency. One outside fan at 
60-percent efficiency probably would 
use less power than two common disk 
fans. In many places booster fans 
are not permitted, even where there 
is little if any explosive gas in the 
return airway. However, these fans 
have been used with safety to improve 
ventilation and reduce power costs. 
Where they are used it is well to have 
in adequate outside fan for emer- 
gencies. Boosters would seem to be 
safe in coal mines where doors are 
not installed, stoppings are good and 
tight from the outside to the booster 
location and the motor operates in 
fresh air. In the above example the 
fan is in the return, but it could be 
arranged to run the motor in intake 
air, Which travels only a short distance 
from the outside to the point where 
the fan motor would be located. 

Where two seams are worked from 
the same shaft the top seam workings 
gcnerally are more extensive and both 
seas probably will have unbalanced 
splits. In Fig. 2, intake and return air 
shafts are shown serving two seams, 
along with an outline plan of the 
splits for the two seams. The fan 
handles 100,000 c.f.m. with a 1-in.- 
w.g. resistance for the two shafts, and 
the high-pressure split requires 3 in. 
W.g. 

If regulators are to be used in the 
other splits, the pressure at the fan 
wil be 4 in. wg. With a fan 
eficiency of 80 percent we have 100,- 
“a divided by 33,000, multiplied by 
. multiplied by 5.2, multiplied by 
15 (100 divided by 80), which 
equals 78.8 hp. at the fan. 

By installing a booster for the long 
split in the top seam, to handle 40,000 
cfm. at a 21n. w.g., the pressure re 
quired for the other splits is 1 in. 
W.g., a regulator is required only in 
one split in the lower seam and the 
outside fan will require just half 
the power as before, or 39.4 hp. The 
booster will require power as follows: 
4,000 divided by 33,000, multiplied 
by 2, multiplied by 5.2, multiplied by 
125 (100 divided by 80), which 
equals 15.8 hp. The total for the 
wo fans, at 80 percent efficiency. 

therefore is 55.2 hp. 
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Comparing one outside fan for 
a year against one supplemented by a 
booster, continuous running, power at 
1.5c. per kilowatt-hour, and an allow- 
ance of 20 percent for motor and belt 
losses, we have: 

78.8 divided by 1.34, multiplied 
by 1.2, multiplied by 24, multiplied 
by 365, multiplied by 0.015, which 
equals a $9,272 power cost’ for one 
outside fan only. 

bie 2 divided by 1.34, multiplied by 

.2, multiplied by 24, multiplied by 
368 multiplied by 0.015, which equals 
a $6,495 power cost for outside fan 
plus booster. 

The annual power saving by in- 
stalling the supplementary booster, 
therefore, is $2,777. The booster will 
handle only fresh air from the down 
cast shaft. If only the outside fan 
were used and its efficiency were 50 
percent, the annual power cost would 
be about $14,830 and the annual 
power saving would be over $8,300 


Top sear, 20,000 c.t'm.,)" w.g. resistance 


with an outside fan supplemented by 
a booster, both working at 80-percent 
efficiency. 

Fig. 3 shows 110,000 c.f.m. at the 
fan with a 3.7-in. w.g. Between A and 
B there is 10,000 c.f.m. of leakage. 
The right split has 60,000 c.f.m. at B- 
with a 2.5 in. w.g., and the left split 
would handle 40,000 c.f.m. at a 1 in. 
w.g., but has a regulator making the 
pressure 2.5 in. w.g. Allowing 80 per- 
cent for fan efficiency the power re- 
quirement would be: 

110,000 divided by 33,000, multi- 
plied by 3.7, multiplied by 5.2, multi- 
plied by 1.25 (100 divided by 80), 
or 80.2 hp. at the fan. 

In Fig. 4 we have the same work- 
ings with a new intake air shaft near C 
to handle 50,000 c.f.m. with an 0.09- 
in.-w.g. pressure drop. The pressure 
drop from B to C was 2 in. w.g. for a 
mean of 55,000 c.f.m. Assuming the 
same resistance for the intake and 
return air, the pressure drop for 50,000 
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Fig. 2—Ventilating two seams from one intake shaft, using booster. 
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Fig. 3—Diagrammatic mining plan showing splitting practice. 
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Fig. 4—Same plan as in Fig. 3, but with auxiliary intake air shaft. 


96,000 o.fm. 































































































































































































































































































































c.f.m. without leakage is estimated by 
calculating as follows: 55 squared is 
to 50 squared as 2 in. is to X, or 1.65 
in. w.g. As the air from the new shaft 
travels only one way, and the area 
is twice as large, the pressure drop 
between A and B is 4 multiplied by 4, 
multiplied by 1.65, or 0.206 in. w.g. 
The pressure drop for the right split, 
B-C-D, is then 0.09 plus 0.5 plus 
0.21, or 0.8 in. w.g. 

There is no leakage in the nght 
split now, as the air travels one way 
from the new air shaft, and the re- 
quired return air for the two splits 
is reduced to 90,000 c.f.m. This 
will reduce the intake of air at F, 
the quantity of air from B, to A, and 
the pressure required for Section 
A-B-F. It may be seen that the pres- 
sure at the fan at A will be reduced 
about one-half, and we will assume 
that the leakage in Section A-B-F is 
reduced from 10,000 to 6,000 c.f.m. 
due to the lower pressure. This would 
make the quantity at A 96,000 c.f.m., 
the mean quantity from B, to A 93,000 
c.f.m., and the quantity from F to B 
43,000 c.f.m. 


Estimating Pressure Drop 


For a mean of 105,000 c.f.m., 1.2 
in. W.g. was required to move the air 
in Section A-B-F. Assuming the same 
pressure drop for a like quantity of 
intake and return air, we- may esti- 
mate the pressure drop by adding the 
results of solving the proportions 105 
squared is to 43 squared as 0.6 is to 
X, and 105 squared is to 93 squared 
as 0.6 is to Y. X equals 0.1 in. and Y 
equals 0.47. Adding, we get about 0.6 
in. w.g. as the pressure drop for Sec- 
tion A-B-F, and pressure at the fan is 
0.6 in. plus 1.0 in., or 1.6 in. w.g. for 
96,000 c.f.m. A regulator will be re- 
quired in the right split to increase the 
pressure to that of the left split. If we 
check the leakage from A to B with 
the reduced pressure, we find that it 
would be about 5,000 c.f.m. for aver- 
age conditions, but we will leave it at 
6,000 c.f.m. as first estimated. 

If a booster and two automatic 
doors were used as outlined in Fig. 3, 
for 60,000 c.f.m. at a 14 in. w.g., leak- 
age 1s reduced to 6,000 c.f.m. from A 
to B, and 14 hp. is allowed for the 
extra resistance of the runaround, the 
horsepower for the two fans at 80 
percent efficiency will be about 63.0 

106,000 divided by 33,000, multi- 





plied by 2.1, multiplied by 5.2, multi- 
plied by 1.25, to which add 60,000 
divided by 33,000 multiplied by 1.5, 
multiplied by 5.2, multiplied by 1.25, 
to which add 1.5). With this arrange- 
ment the outside fan could be used 
with or without the booster. 

The fan in Fig. 4 at 80 percent 
efficiency will require 30.25 hp. (96,- 
000 divided by 33,000, multiplied by 
1.6, multiplied by 5.2, multiplied by 
1.25). 

We then have 80.2 hp., 63.0 hp. 
and 30.25 hp. for the three plans. 
The power cost for one year, continu- 
ous running power at 1.5c. per kilo- 
watt-hour and a 20 percent allowance 
for belt and motor losses, would be: 

80.2 divided by 1.34, multiplied by 
1.2, multiplied by 24, multiplied by 
365, multiplied by 0.015, or $9,437 
with one fan and unbalanced splits. 

63 divided by 1.34, multiplied by 
1.2, multiplied by 24, multiplied by 
365, multiplied by 0.015, or $7,414 
with outside fan and booster. 

30.25 divided by 1.34, multiplied 
by 1.2, multiplied by 24, multiplied 
by 365, multiplied by 0.015, or $3,560 
with one fan and new intake on the 
right split. 

The approximate saving in power 
per vear with the booster is $2,023. 

The saving in power per year with 
the new intake on right split is $5,877. 

If the outside fan is less than 80 
percent efficient, the annual power 
cost will be higher, and the addition 
of an efficient booster, a second out- 
side fan, or a new inlet will mean a 
greater saving. 

If a new air shaft intake for 50,000 
c.f.m. is to be sunk in sandstone strata 
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Fig. 5—Showing diagrammatically 
sinking with pilot drillhole. 
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requiring no lining, and the material 
can be taken out through the mine 
workings, it will pay to consider a 
12-in. drillhole to the coal, enlarging 
it by dropping the material through 
the hole into a chute to mine cars. 
The drillhole will provide ventilation 
and drainage, reduce the cost of shoot- 
ing and handling the surrounding 
rock, and men can work with greater 
safety, as rock will not be hoisted in 
the shaft. With air at 1,000 f.p.m., an 
8-ft.-diameter shaft will provide 50,- 
000 c.f.m. If the sides are trimmed 
up fairly well we may use a coefhcient 
of friction of 0.00000001, and for a 
depth of 100 ft. we have a resistance, 
without allowance for turn at the 
shaft bottom, of 0.5 Ib., or about 0.1 
in w.g. (p equals 0.00000001, multi- 
plied by 100, multiplied by 25, multi- 
plied by 1,000, multiplied by 1,000, 
and divided by 50). 


Shaft Cost May be Low 


Under favorable conditions, the cost 
of a 12-in. drillhole, 100 ft. deep in 
standstone, should not exceed $900, 
allowing about one-third for transport- 
ing the drill. The cost of drilling, 
shooting and putting the rock into 
the drillhole to enlarge the hole to 
a diameter of 8 ft. should not exceed 
$600. For a minimum diameter of 8 
ft. we may allow about 15 percent 
for excess yardage. Thus, we will have 
about 400 tons of rock to remove in 
mine cars, for which we may estimate 
$200. Some timber or concrete lining 
might be required, but under favora- 
ble conditions a suitable shaft may 
be provided for $2,000, and in this 
example it would pay for itself in about 
four months. This method of shaft 
sinking is outlined in Fig. 5. It was 
used by the author for a 200-ft. air 
shaft with excellent results some years 
ago. ‘Timbering and chute are neces- 
sary at the bottom to prevent damage 
to mine cars. Material is heavier than 
coal, and cars should not be over- 
loaded. 

A 36-in. hole may be drilled in 
rock with a rotary core drill. After drill- 
ing several feet in sandstone a man is 
lowered into the hole. He makes a 
hole and puts in an eyebar for hoist- 
ing the core. It is necessary occa- 
sionally to put in a small shot to break 
the bedding plans. Machines for 
larger diameters will be made if there 
is suficient demand. 
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nis Save to Win 
. with these four simple rules b it ° ° | 
it 5: gis ...1S a vital principle 
air ] Keep adding approved water at regu- e e - 
ars lar intervals. Most local water is safe. i 
ae ee of war-time mining! 
ge a Keep the top of the battery and bat- | 
an tery container clean and dry at all 
eee times. This will assure maximum pro- : : 7 ¥ | 
i tection of the inner parts. Conservation of materials is no new story to American | 
; 3 > Keep the battery fully charged—but miners. With thrift and efficiency they have always 
™ avoid excessive over-charge. A storage a 
ill- battery will last longer when charged planned for conservation. 
1 4S at its proper voltage. 
They’ dthel f f ial 
rg A Record water additions, voltage, and ey ve squeeze t e ast ounce o use out Oo materia Ss 
ist- gravity readings. Don't trust your ° . 
= aaah Wes den. «tl and equipment in their care...and today, that need 
: record of your battery's life history. is intensified. 
- Compare readings. 
m3 If you wish more detailed information, or One helpful principle to follow is that of “Buy to 
er have a special battery maintenance prob- ae de A ‘ 
lem, don't hesitate to write to Exide. We Last—Save to Win.” Buy quality products and equip- 
want you to get the long-life built into every : : 
Exide Battery. Ask for booklet Form 1982. ment, then care for it to avoid needless replacement. 
That conserves raw materials, labor, and space in 
? factories. It frees these productive elements for essen- 
x if e , tial war production. 
IRONCLAD THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
BATTERIES Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
iGE 
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MAKE FULL 

INSPECTION 

A REGULAR 
ROUTINE 
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Both steel and production time are critical. Save both by regular inspection of your machines. : : ma 

Look especially to your wire ropes that operate them. Wire rope is expendable. Take care of it coal em 

in order to receive its full service. And this applies to all ropes including LAY-SET Preformed, for anny , 
while LAY-SET outlasts ordinary non-preformed wire rope, it too will respond 


to proper care by lasting still longer. Here are a few suggestions: 





@ Clean and lubricate all ropes regularly. Be sure hemp core is not dry or corrosion 


respectiv 
or collapse may occur. Tighten fittings. 


explosior 


@ Be sure you are using the proper rope for the service. Consult your Hazard \ \y lies ae 
representative. He will be glad to give you the benefit of Hazard's 97 years ‘ | oal on 


of experience. 


@ 'f sheaves or drums are critical diameter, specify Hazard Lay-set Preformed 
because of its high fatigue-resisting quality. 


Be careful of the fleet angle. Don't let the rope deviate more than 142° from hredamp 
center plane of sheave or excessive wear will result. (Note how this condition \\ i | |  parafh 
is beginning to start in this picture.) 


Don't allow bad spooling for crushing may result. Hazard LAY-set Preformed 
spools much better than most ropes. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, 


Fort Worth, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Tacoma 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


nazaro LAYSET 
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DESPITE the war, the British are study- 
ing mine safety with vigor. Loss of life 
on the battlefield is no more costly than 
in the mines, and men are as much lack- 
ing to fill the working places in British 
pits as to fill the gaps in the embattled 
legions. However, the report of the Safety 
in Mines Research Board for 1941 has 
only just been issued. 

Whether methane is the only explosive 
gas to occur naturally in the mines has 
lng been debated here, though from 
mine fires and from chemical reactions 
hydrogen is evolved, from combustion 
comes carbon monoxide, and from gas 
ind oil wells other paraffin-series gases 
i well as methane. But the S.M.R.B., in 
its 1941 report, has no doubts that British 
‘oal emits ethane as well as other higher 
parafin hydrocarbons. This has occa- 
ioned some nervousness. It finds also 
that overfine particles in rock dust are 
like the finest of silts in water, difficult 
to disturb, as American investigators also 
have ascertained. Coal dust and rock dust, 
respectively the cause and cure of mine 
explosions, it declares, should be kept in 
lose company for best results. Mysterious 
‘ips in coal faces that run back into the 
oal on 45-deg. angles or roughly parallel 
to the face have been found in British 
mes but seem to be reduced by speed 
in longwall advance and other means. 

Ethane and Other Heavier Hydrocar- 
bons in Firedamp—Several instances of 
hredamp containing notable quantities of 
® parafhn hydrocarbon other than meth- 
in¢ have been found lately. Three samples 
t gas out of five, taken in different 

pits, where sheathed explosives have been 
4 inder suspicion as sources of ignition of 
} hredamp, were found to contain higher 
| wdrocarbons which, calculated as ethane, 
mounted to from 4 to 9 percent of the 
iedamp. A sample large enough for a 
nore thorough analysis therefore was 
ollected in one of the pits by a special 
‘pparatus so constructed that none of these 
wdrocarbons could be absorbed in either 
ollection or transit. An analysis by chem- 
Sts of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. showed: 
Methane, 90.15; ethane 3.15; propane and 
beavicr hydrocarbons, 0.65; nitrogen, 5.85, 
nd oxygen, 0.20. 
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British Safety Men Seek New Ways to Make 
Explosive Gases and Coal Dust Innocuous 


Are Other Explosive Gases Than Methane Found in Coal Mines?—In 
Dry Dusty Mines Does Gypsum Make Best Dust?—-Do Too Many 
Fines Make Rock Dust a Sluggish Fire Warden?—Longwall Huggers” 


Such small quantities of other hydro- 
carbons, declares the Board, are not in 
themselves a cause for concern; for, be- 
sides the knowledge that small quantities 
of them do not affect the ignitability of 
methane to an important extent, there is 
direct evidence in that the tests of min- 
ing explosives and electrical “gear” (equip- 
ment) are made in explosive atmospheres 
which are made by adding to air a nat- 
ural gas which is methane containing about 
3 percent of ethane. It would be helpful, 
says the report, if anyone finding evidence 
of firedamp containing more than about 
5 percent of higher hydrocarbons would 
inform the Board so that the matter may 
be investigated further. 

{Comment on the characteristics of the 
hydrocarbons of the paraffin _ series 
(C,Honi2), Of which methane (CH,) is 
the first and only saturated member, might 
here be interjected. The apprehension 
about the heavier of these hydrocarbons 
is natural (1) because they ignite at a 
much lower temperature than methane, 
and (2) do so more promptly (with a 
shorter time lag) and (3) because there 
is a possibility that they will segregate 
like carbon dioxide, as propane is almost 
as heavy as that gas and butane is much 
heavier. ‘They make hotter flames than 
hydrogen, and they produce more energy 
per cubic foot. Also they appear to re- 
quire less oxygen, and therefore less air, 
than hydrogen and methane, but that is 


not quite clear, for the quantity needed 
does -not have a direct relation to the 
quantity entering into combination with 
the carbon and hydrogen but depends on 
the quantity needed to permit of com- 
bustion. Hydrogen combines with 8 Ib. of 
oxygen, methane with 4 lb., and octane 
with only about 3.5 Ib. of oxygen per 
pound of the respective gases when burned. 
Pentane, hexane, heptane and octane are 
liquids at normal temperatures and _pres- 
sures. 

(Tests for permissibility of mine equip- 
ment are made in the United States with 
natural gas having more higher hydrocar 
bons than the gas used in Great Britain: 
10.8 percent of ethane (Bull. 346, p. 55), 
even almost 17 percent (Serial No. 2434, 
p. +). Thus our permissible explosives 
and equipment have an even greater 
mantle of protection against ethane than 
those in Great Britain. 

[Nevertheless, the thought perhaps may 
be pardoned that by reason of segregation 
there may be local atmospheres in the 
mine with more ethane and propane than 
the Board found. There is a talk of “quick 
gases” that disdain the meshes of the 
safety lamp. Such hydrocarbons may be 
in excess in places in the coal also, for 
methane may escape and leave the heavy 
gases behind. 

[As has been said before in Coal Age, it 
seems likely that these gases will be 
found where oil drips from the mine 
roof and where there is an abundance 
of oily shales. As they have been found 
in Great Britain and Germany, we can- 
not be sure they are never to be found 
here. All the figures in the table must be 
accepted with some caution. Authorities 
give quite widely divergent information, 
which is to be expected because the 
hydrocarbon gases, at least in some cases, 
are obtained by fractionation which does 





CHARACTERISTICS OF HYDROGEN AND OF 


MEMBERS OF THE PARAFFIN SERIES OF 


HYDROCARBONS 
Oxygen Content 
Below Which 
Heat of B.T.U. No Moisture 
Gas or Combustion Ignition Temperature Specific per Is 
Liquid Formula Kg-Cal * Deg. Centigrade * Gravity Cu.Ft. Flammablet 
Weare: Tl eeedecewe. 1075-1100f...... ....- 0.0605 318.8 5.0 
Methane... CH: 210.8 736 with 6.5% in air.. 0.5534 995 12.1 
Ethane..... CaHe 368 .4 560 with 4.05% in air 1.0371 1731.92 11.0 
Propane.... CsHs 528.3 525 with 4.90% inair... 1.5210 2465 11.4 
Butane..... CuaHio €83 .4 502 with 4.85% in air... 2.0047 3204 12.1 
Pentane.... CsHie 838 .3 486 with 5.30% in air re oF 12.1 
300 to 
Hexane. . CeHis 990.6 306 with €.70% inair... liquid ...... 11.9 
Heptane CiHi« 1149.0 285 with @.70% inair... liquid ...... fs 
Octane..... CsHis 1305.0 275 with 6.70% inair... liquid ...... 


* International Tables of Constants. + U.S.B.M. 
Handbook, 2d ed., p. 1095. 


R.I. 3490, p. 5. t Marks, Mechanical Engineers’ 
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FLAME TEMPERATURES AND IGNITION RANGES OF HYDROGEN AND HYDROCARBONS 
OF PARAFFIN SERIES 


Flame 


Percent of 
Gas or Liquid Combustible 


Deg. C. 


Hydrogen 
Methane 

TN ree 
Propane 


2045 
1875 
1895 
1925 
1895 
1900 


* Lewis and Von Elbe, p. 399. 


Temperature * 


Limits of Downward Propagation { 
Moisture Saturated Air 

Size of Glass 
Tube, cm 


1.9x 40 

1.9 x 40 

1.9x 40 
2x40 
2x40 

1.9 x 40 

2 liter bottle 

2 liter bottle 

2 liter bottle 

2 liter bottle 


Firing 
End 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Closed 
Open 
Open 
Open 
Open 


Upper 


66.4 
12.8 
9.55 
6.69 
5.50 


4.9 


Nog 


Bonen SRS: ' 


tLimits of Inflammability of Gases and Vapors,’’ Coward and Jones. 


Figures chosen are those that furnish comparative values as far as such values can be obtained. Lower 
low-limit figures than those given were obtained witn larger tubes and for upward or horizontal propagation. 





not afford an accurate separation of one 
hydrocarbon from another. With all the 
divergencies, they show marked trends 
that are highly significant. : 
[It has been explained by H. P. Green- 
wald, superintendent, Experimental Mine, 
that the difference between 10.8 and 17 
percent in the percentage of ethane used 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines repre- 
sents the change over a period of eight 
years and that gas received at the Pitts- 
burgh station differs from that used at 
the Experimental Coal Mine at Bruce- 
ton, for different companies serve the two 
places and the gas always has been some- 
what different. The quantity of the 
higher hydrocarbons in natural gas has 
been found to vary with the time of year. 
If pipelines are near the surface and 
subjected to freezing weather during the 
winter, small quantities of the higher 
hydrocarbons may condense to liquids, to 
evaporate later and increase the normal 
quantity of gas as it comes from the 
ground. But these variations, Mr. Green- 
wald states, do not seem to influence the 
results of the tests made to determine 
the safety of explosives or of permissi 
ble electrical machinery]. 
Excessive Fine Material in 
Undesirable—With 


Rock Dust 
rock dust, the lower 
the percentage of particles below 10 
microns in diameter (0.0004 in.), the 
greater the ease with which the dust is 
dispersed. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
remove these small particles because they 
adhere to one another and to larger par- 
ticles. ‘Tests, however, are being devised to 
give a rock dust that will be more easily 
dispersed. 

If the limestone has been ground with 
out such methods of removal of under 
sized dust, the air current will fail to raise 
it unless its ventilating speed exceeds 4,800 
f.p.m. A limestone dust, when intermit- 
tently ground and cycloned, will be lifted 
by an air speed of only 3,300 f.p.m. 
Straight-ground magnesium _ limestone 
rises to a gust traveling at 4,600 f.p.m., 
but when intermittently ground and cy- 
cloned it will rise when the air current 
travels at 2,000 f.p.m. 

On the other hand, coal dust rises 
when the speed is 1,500 f.p.m. and so 
forms a cloud more rapidly than rock dust. 
Coal dust, which usually is on the top of 
the rock dust, and therefore is the more 
ready to rise, is 33 percent more nimble 
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than properly ground magnesium lime- 
stone dust, which is expected to check it, 
so it has the start and is 3.2 times more 
nimble than straight ground limestone 
dust. 

How to Test Rock-Dust Fineness— 
Estimation of sizes by sieving cannot hope 
‘0 differentiate sizes below 50 microns 
(0.002 in.). The microscope is more 
effective but too slow for this purpose. 
Sedimentation is a less accurate means of 
separation, but the technique of Andreasen, 
where the dust is dispersed in a liquid and 
10cc. samples are taken at given time 
intervals from a known depth below the 
surface is available for the purpose. All 
particles in a sample are assumed to be 
smaller than those which experiment has 
shown to sink below that level in a given 
time. 

Dust in Loading Coals—Coal dust de- 
posited near the belt rollers on the return 
half of a conveyor created a greater hazard 
than the dust deposited near the loading 
point because, although the dust from 
loading the belt is finer and the cloud it 
creates is very dense, more dust usually 
is deposited by the belt than escapes in 
the discharge of coal onto its surface. 
Sprays working under a_ water pressure 
of about 120 Ib. per square inch and 
formed into a mist by compressed air at 
a somewhat lower pressure have been 
used to spray the coal entering cars. Ten 
is-in.-diameter jets are located on a pipe 
bent to form a rectangle somewhat larger 
than the top of the car, so that a mist is 
projected on the coal from all directions. 

Covering the top of a car with a hood 
is not favored by men at the loading point 
because they cannot well view the de- 
scending coal. More attention should be 
given to screening the back and sides of 
the car. A filter to prevent dust from enter- 
ing the return has a series of metal plates 
zigzagged im the direction of air flow and 
equipped with a water-circulating system 
to wash away the deposited dust, thus in- 
suring that the resistance to the flow of 
air will remain constant. The resistance 
is less than 0.25 in. water gage. 

Distribution of Rock and Coal Dust 
Inefhcient When Not Intimate—Experi- 
ments in the 4-ft.-diameter steel gallery at 
Buxton showed that when the rock dusts 
and Silkstone coal dust were laid in sepa- 
rate zones, more rock dust was necessary 
to prevent the continuance of flammation. 











Buxton testing gallery = — 


~ Coal dust Bf. Rock dust Th f¥. Length of gallery 
2lb.50z. 3Ib. Boz. 525 ft. 


Section of 4-ft.-diameter gallery, illustrat. 

ing an experiment in which proportion of 

coal dust to rock dust was 40 to 60 and 

dust was laid at rate of 7.5 oz. per {oot of 
gallery. 


In intimate mixtures of this coal with 
magnesian limestone, ordinary limestone 
and precipitated gypsum dusts only 57.5, 
60 and 45 percent of rock dust were 
needed respectively for safety. When the 
dusts were laid in short zones, 72.5, 67.5 
and 60 percent of rock dust was required. 
The percentage of two of the three rock 
dusts had to be raised numerically 15 
percent, or from 26 to 33 percent pro- 
portionately, when the two dusts were 
separately located. A simple calculation 
shows that this corresponds to nearly 
doubling the quantity of rock dust per 
pound of coal dust. 

In these experiments, conditions were 
relatively favorable to the dispersion of 
rock dust because the dusts were spread 
in equal weights per unit of length, so 
the exposed area of the rock dust was 
greater than that of the coal dust. The 
specific weight of rock dust is roughly 
twice that of coal dust, and the thickness 
of the deposit therefore was one-half. 
Had the rock dust and the coal dust been 
spread to equal thickness or over an 
equal area, still more rock dust, declares 
the Board, might have been needed to 
insure safety. A marked explosive con- 
cussion was provided which tended to 
throw the dusts into the air. What would 
happen, adds the Board, if a light con- 
cussion stirred the dusts less actively? 

Gypsum vs. Limestone—The_ exper- 
ments described showed a pound of gyp- 
sum, though incompletely hydrated, was 
as effective as 1.8 lb. of limestone when 
intimately mixed with coal dust and as 
1.6 lb. of limestone when the dusts were 
spread in separate patches. The Board 
adds that the high efhcacy of gypsum is of 
value under conditions where it will not 
cake. [British mines are so deep and 
warm that the air always has necessarily an 
abnormally low moisture content, thus pre 
venting the caking of the dust.] 

Longwall Faces Develop Huggets— 
“Huggers,” in Yorkshire parlance, are 
fracture planes in a coal seam which m 
many cases continue for some distance 
into the roof and floor. Some of these 
are at 45 deg. to the face line and inter 
sect one another at an angle of about 
90 deg. and others are roughly parallel 
to the face. They are not like natural 
slips. The slips that parallel the face 
when they coincide with breaks in_ the 
roof give bad roof conditions. That hug 
gers are induced by mining is suggested 
by the reduction in their frequency which 
follows an increased rate of face advance, 
the strengthening of the packs and the 
use of chocks as face supports. The aim 
of these changes is to spread the load 
acting ahead of the face. 
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FIRE HOSE JACKET 


HERE is nothing “ersatz” 

about Duracord*; it is a 
able construction developed 
luring the last war to meet the 
eed for heavy-duty cords and 
ables... a need it is currently 
illing not only in mines but also 
adustrial plants and shipyards. 
The Duracord covering is wov- 
alike a fire hose—not braided. 
This tough yet flexible cover 











replaces the rubber jacket on all- 
rubber cords making possible 
rubber savings as high as 50%. 

For further information, 
please send us your inquiries. 


SUNEX SECURITYFLEX* TO WAR 
This well-known all-rubber 


Two marks of achievement —the cherished Navy ‘‘E’’ 
(awarded to two of our plants) for achievement in produc- 
tion... The Anaconda trade-mark for achievement in quality. 













« Saves up to 50% 
rubber in mining cable 


Saves down-time losses 
in vital mine production 


companion to Duracord has 
been preempted for the tough- 
est kind of jobs in the war 
effort where all-rubber cord is 
mandatory. Until peace, its use 
will be strictly regulated. —« 


#Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 

ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 

Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

General Offices: 25 Broadway, New York 

Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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AMERICAN Get assurance of uniform . 


“AC” Tyne for either Stoker or Pulverized 
UMS LCRT TEES Coal as you crush larger tonnages 
CRUSHER 


ye Huge tonnages of stoker coal will be required 
in 1943 as the speed of our victory program 
increases. 


You can amply and economically provide {or 
your CRUSHING requirements with the American 
Rolling Ring Crusher. It speeds up the work by 
@ Patented reversible manganese steel SHREDDER staying on the job and by action of the crushing 


RINGS are found only in the American Rolling Ring 
Crusher. parts. 


Why you get Splitting Action instead of Crushing 


The Rings have twenty cutting edges or teeth and 
ey ee ee The crushing parts are: breaker plate. srindis 
solid metal, the rings are momentarily deflected from plate, grate bars, and rings which weigh about 
oar’ peg r= gy ge Bw Panag pera 27 lbs., made of manganese steel. Centrifugal 
devices that require attention. force is applied at right angles to a horizontal 
shaft. The rings roll as they grind. They are 
thrown back when they encounter non-crushable 
material, protecting the crusher from damage by 
foreign materials. This flexibility or “give” makes 
the crusher self-acting against tramp iron. Users 
have crushed hundreds of thousands of tons with 
no time-outs for maintenance and no repair or 


replacement costs. 


You get greater range of reduction—uniformity of 
sizes—extreme simplicity of operation and ¢ 
reduction in power requirements. 


a ¢ 


The American Rolling Ring Crusher is built in 
eg ~~ many sizes. Each unit is arranged to meet the 
i te wees S particular requirements of each application— 
: wang Nig, each is compact, externally adjusted, easily 
a te TS accessible. 


Write us as far in advance of your crusher 
needs as possible to insure fastest delivery. 





‘ 


Size 60S rated to crush 300 tons per hour of 6-inch lump down to 34-inch. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 31.” Yous. missouri 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RING CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZER 
RRS RE OSI SSSI SEARO OOS REE SR RBS CS SE NE TS eR 
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STATE-BOARD QUESTIONS 


Mine Foremen’s Quiz, West Virginia 


The following questions have been 
elected from those included in “The 
Mine Foreman’s Guide,” used as the basis 
for examinations in West Virginia. The 
answers given in the guide, which nor- 
mally are quite brief, have been supple- 
mented by comments and data, which the 
editors of Coat AcE hope will be of 
assistance to those interested in these 
subjects. The numbers given the ques- 
tions in the guide follow each in paren- 
theses thus (Ventilation, 128, etc.). 


Check Curtains 


Q.—What is the purpose of a check cur 

tain? (Ventilation, 128) 

A—To deflect the air current 
headings into working faces. 

A check curtain is used to compel the 
ur in a heading, or a part of it, to leave 
the heading and travel to a working face. 
In earlier days, the air traveled almost 
exclusively in headings and very little 
went into rooms, so today check curtains 
A, Fig. 1) are hung in the headings to 
‘top the air from traveling in that direc- 
tion, and the air naturally tries to get 
round the obstruction by detouring 
through the rooms. If the crosscuts in 
the room are closed or the side of the 
room is full of gobbed rock, clay or part 
ngs, the air finds it easier to travel to 
the face than to short-circuit through the 
first or second crosscut. 

Usually the check curtain is hung just 
to the leeward of the first room in a 
heading, and the air goes up this room. 
lhe pillar between the first room and 
the face heading usually has no crosscuts 
ind, if there were, they would do no 
harm, and if all the crosscuts in the othe: 
nb except the last are curtained—B,, B,— 
or provided with stoppings, the air will 


from 


get to the end of the first room, C, and, 
having traveled that far, will continue at 
the faces of the rest of the rooms until 
t arrives at the last one, D, where it will 
he obliged to return to the heading. 

\ very dangerous condition exists 


vherc the heading is well ventilated with 
good intake air and the room has an 
\plosive methane mixture. Suppose a 
mall ignition of gas occurs in the room. 
lhe explosion may not be very violent 
decarise of the low oxygen content, but, 
when the burst of flame gets to the head 
ing. the fresher air there gives the most 
favor ible condition for a big explosion. 
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It is in the rooms that the air is most 
greatly needed and there most of it should 
go, for the rooms contain most of the 
methane and most of the floating coal 
dust and there, perhaps, ignitions of 
methane are most frequent. 

(So, the check curtain is desirable and 
even essential but it has its faults: 

[(1) It may be so stiff as to dislodge a mo- 
torman from his locomotive and cause an 
accident, perhaps a fatality. It may do 
much the same for a trip rider. (2) It may 
catch fire and so be a hazard, though, 
of course, it should be fire-resisting, but 
the permanence of that resistance is 
doubtful in some cases. (3) It may be 
torn down and fail to effect its purpose. 
(4) It will screen men traveling on the 
road from the view of the motorman 
and hide the approach of the locomotive 
from the men; in consequence, men may 
be run down and injured or killed. The 
use of the gong is quite necessary near a 
curtain, but, if the man on the road 
is deaf or slow to respond to the warn 
ing, an accident may occur. (5) The mo- 
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“Check curtain 


Fig. 1—Check curtain at A diverts air 
through nine rooms. 
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‘Check curtain 


Fig. 2—A croscut at E aids in the entry 
of air to rooms and may make check cur- 


tain unnecessary. 








“Check ¢ cur tains ‘Gur tain 


Fig. 3—Check curtain has been advanced 
to beyond eighth room to ventilate advanc- 
ing rooms. 


torman may fail to see a closed switch. 
(6) ‘The trip rider may have to leave the 
trip to hold open the curtain and in 
jumping off the trip, running ahead of it, 
holding the curtain open and remounting, 
he may be injured. (7) The curtain may 
be caught by the trip and torn down with 
possibilities of derailment and_ hernias 
in replacing cars, etc. 

[A foolproof and fireproof automatic 
check curtain should be devised, as it is 
greatly needed and all the crosscuts but 
the last in the room up which the air is 
diverted might well be provided with 
curtains nailed to a frame set within 
them. When a crosscut to the face head 
ing—E, Fig. 2—is available (presuming 
this is a butt heading) it will make an 
excellent approach for the ventilating 
current until pillars are drawn, after which, 
in any event, the check curtain in the 
butt heading, as the rooms cave in, will 
have to be advanced to a point, Fig. 3, 
beyond the room then about to be drawn. 


Thermometric Conversion 


O.—How is a reading on the Fahrenheit 
scale converted to one on the Centigrade 
scale? (Instruments and Apparatus, 34) 
A.—Centigrade = 5 (F. deg. —32 deg. ) 
+9. 
|Fahrenheit set the freezing point of 

water at 32 deg. and the boiling point of 

water 180 deg. higher or 32+-180=212 deg. 
whereas Celsius, who gave us the Centi 
grade scale, put the freezing point of 
water at 0 deg. and its boiling point at 
100 deg., so the Fahrenheit scale has 180 
deg. between freezing and boiling of 
water and the Centigrade scale has an 
even 100 deg. The Fahrenheit degrees 
inust therefore be smaller than the Centi 
grade degrees because there are more 
of them in the interval between freezing 
and boiling than there are Centigrade de 

grees. The ratio between them will be 180 

to 100 or 9 to 5 (see Fig. 4). 

When the Fahrenheit temperature is 
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given, subtract 32 deg. from it to get the 
number of degrees above the freezing 
point, which latter is the zero on the 
Centigrade scale. ‘Then, multiply the 
number you get by 5/9, and you get the 
number of Centigrade degrees which cor- 
responds to the number of Fahrenheit 
degrees, and you have the answer. ‘Thus, 
if you take the temperature of a shallow 
mine, 62 deg. F., and take 32 deg. F. 
from it, you have 30 deg. F. above freez- 
ing. ‘Then you multiply 30 by 5/9 and 
you get 16.66 deg. C., which is what you 
want. ‘That may be more easy to re- 
member than the equation Centigrade = 


: (F deg. — 32)). 


Soft Cap Pieces 


O.—How does a cap piece protect a 
prop? (General Mining Practices, 270) 
A.—It takes the first weight by crush- 

ing without affecting the strength of the 

prop. 

|The purpose of a prop is to hold the 
drawrock or under rock up to the level 
to which the top rock will descend. Draw- 
rock tends to leave the top rock and to 
sag so much that it breaks, and the prop 
is provided to hold the drawrock in place, 
but, if post and cap piece try to do more 
and hold up the top rock, the prop will 
break by bending or be split by direct 
pressure, and then it won’t hold up the 
drawrock any more. 

So the best plan is to use a_ soft- 
wood cap piece over the timber, and this 
will crush, leaving the prop almost un- 
bent and certainly unbroken. In longwall 
even a cast-iron post of large cross- 
section may be broken, and wood can 
stand much less load. 

Top rock usually comes down in a 
room only a trifle, so the crushing of 
the cap piece suffices to let it sag that 
distance, and, having dropped that far, 
the top rock does not show any disposi- 
tion to go much farther until pillars are 
being drawn. Use the softest cap pieces 
in the center of the room, for that is 
where the roof “bellies down’ the far- 
thest, especially in the center of the 


span between the butt heading and the 
Sometimes 


face of the room. a_ variety 
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of cap pieces are supplied, some thicker 
and some softer than others. For the mid- 
spans endwise and across the room use 


the thicker and softer woods, wich yilj 
permit the top rock to descend with minj. 
mum resistance. | 





State of Washington 


O.—Explain the constant “5.2” used in 
water-gage calculations. What will be 
the reading of the water gage when the 
pressure is 20 lb. per square foot? When 
you obtain your answer, say whether, in 
your opinion, the ventilation in a mine 
with such a pressure is efficient or uses 
too much power? 


A.—The constant area of “5.2” is the 
weight of a body of water 1 in. deep cov- 
ering an area of 1 sq.ft. When the pres- 
sure is 20 lb. per square foot, the gage 
reading is obtained by dividing 20 by 5.2, 
which equals 3.84 in. In reply to the sec- 
ond part of the question, too much power, 
apparently, is being consumed at this mine 
for ventilation, for under most conditions 
such a high water-gage indicates an exces- 
sive velocity of air through the passage- 
ways, which in turn disposes one to believe 
that they are of insufficient area, filled with 
water, cluttered with rock and timber, of 
irregular contours or needlessly long. Con- 
sequently, a revision of the ventilating sys- 
tem should be considered. 


Q.—Should you become a_ supervisor, 


Fireboss-Assistant Foreman Examination 


what would be your attitude toward 
those under you? 


A.—TI would insist on a good day's 
work from every man, maintain necessary 
discipline, and endeavor to train all the 
men so that they would perform their 
duties with such coordination as would 
promote maximum efficiency. 1 would, 
moreover, always bear in mind that they 
expect the same treatment from me as ] 
would desire from them, if in their places, 
I would aim to lead them rather than be- 
come a driver or petty faultfinder, for to 
get such a reputation would certainly 
prevent smooth operation. I would not let 
personal prejudice against any individual 
influence my actions. In other words, | 
would be the leader of the men I would 
command, patiently directing and instruct. 
ing them so as to obtain the best results, 
rather than a “crab” who would merely be- 
wilder them and make them wonder what 
was desired. I would bear in mind that | 
also am largely responsible for the safety 
of the men in my charge. I would seek for 
and consider suggestions offered by those 
under my supervision. 





Questions Anthracite: Inspector Candidates 
Were Asked Sept. 2, 1942* 


O.—If, while making an inspection of a 
gassy mine, you were notified that a 
fire had occurred on a gangway about 
midway on the air split, explain how 
you would proceed to take care of the 
safety of the men who might be in 
danger. 


A.—Usually, no opportunity is pre- 
sented to insure the safety of the men 
behind the fire. They have either left by 
the intake, having found it possible to 
pass the fire at its inception, or have 
escaped some other way, either through 
the return, which, at the start, is not too 
badly polluted for such escape, or by pass- 
ing through crosscuts (headings) from 
breast to breast and thus getting on the 
intake side of the fire. Frequently, there 
is no way even of notifying the men who 
may be in danger unless it be done 
speedily, so the inspector, who is notified 
in another part of the mine that the fire 
is already in progress, can do little about 
it, but an attempt should be made by 
men with gas masks or breathing appara- 
tus to travel the breasts back of the 
fire. 

However, if there is another way of 
escaping from the fumes of the fire or 
getting behind it to make an exploration 
with respiratory equipment, that should 


* Continued from April, 1948, Coal Age, p. 
5. 





be done, unless all the men endangered 
have been accounted for already and 
every means should be provided to find 
out whether all the men so exposed have 
escaped. 

All the men not fighting the fire 
should be removed from the mine until 
all stoppings in the passages and_bore- 
holes leading to it have been constructed, 
and no men should be admitted except 
those authorized to fight the fire. 


Electrical Units 


O.—Define ampere, volt and ohm. 

A.—Ampere is a unit of electrical cur- 
rent, or the current resulting when one 
volt of electromotive force overcomes 4 
resistance of one ohm. Passed through 
a certain standard solution of nitrate of 
silver in water, one ampere will deposit 
silver at the rate of 0.001118 gram per 
second. 

Volt is a unit of electrical pressure of 
electromotive force. It is 1000/1434 of 
the electromotive force of a_ standard 
voltaic cell of certain standard specifica- 
tions and at a certain temperature. 

Ohm is a unit of resistance. When 
an electromotive force of one volt forces 
a current of one ampere through a Ie 
sistance, the measure of that resistance 15 
one ohm. Where I = amperes, f = 
volts and R = resistance, I = E—R. 
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Study well the distinctive features of the La-Del Axial-Flow air 
movement system, as portrayed here. For this is the most modern 
and efficient of all air propulsion methods, destined to make possible 
new efficiencies and economies in all types of commercial, industrial 
and maritime construction! 
















The La-Del Axial-Flow air movement principle is a development 
of Dr. Troller, Director of the Guggenheim Airship Foundation, 
Akron, Ohio. Dr. Troller’s research in the field of aerodynamics is 
well known to engineers throughout the world. La-Del Axial Flow 
Air Fans rapidly are becoming standard equipment for air move- 
ment in mines and naval vessels of all types. La-Del facilities today 
are devoted almost entirely to the wartime demands of the nation. 


Write for Bulletin No. 116 giving additional facts about the 
laDel Troller Axial-Flow air movement principle, for reference 
in the planning and construction of your peacetime developments. 








IN THE DESIGN OF AXIAL- 
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. « SCIENTIFIC, SPACE-SAVING ECONOMY FEATURES 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LA.-DEL 


- LA-DEL CONVEYOR & MFG. CO. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 
FLOW FANS FOR EFFICIENT AIR CIRCULATION 





The La-Del Axial Flow Air Fan is 
as compact as a kernel in a shell! 





The entire La-Del Axial Flow unit is inside 
the air duct. No waste space, no expensive 
installation costs. 


Streamlined tail maintains uniform axial 
flow without turbulence. 






Straightening vanes, having specific relation 
to propeller design, correct to a true axial 
flow the helical air motion caused hy 
propeller blades. 










The adjustable pitch propeller blades are 
designed for peak efficiency with balanced 
characteristics throughout adjustment and 
fan operating range. This adjustable pitch 
blade design actually broadens the useful 
operating range of a fan of any given 
size by fully 75%. 






AXIAL FLOW 
AIR FANS 












ILLUSTRATION OF LA-DEL SPACE-SAVING EFFICIENCY. Small 
dimension, 6 feet, dramatically indicates width of La-Del 
Axial-Flow Air Fan in contrast to 22 feet width of old, 
inefficient type of mine blower fan it replaced. Greater 
air-moving capacity, greatly lowered power costs, much 
lower initial costs, are important La-Del features. 
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GENERAL SLIM JIM SAYS— 





SPEAKING OF “TIME TESTED" 
METHODS TO INCREASE TONNAGE: 
WAVE YOU HEARD THIS ONE ? 








ORIGINATED 
THE SECONDARY 
CUTTER BIT! 








@ BOWDIL ORIGINATED THE SECONDARY CUTTER BIT as 
applied to coal cutting. After spending thousands of dollars per- 
fecting it to a point where it is now recognized by the trade as 
the ideal method—because it saves power, thus reducing wear and 
maintenance cost—saves time setting bits, because they cut three 
to six times more, point for point, than standard or conventional 
bits. They are easier to gauge, eliminating loss and transportation 
costs. Numerous tests have proven that the BOWDIL Concave 
Cutter Bit has 15% to 20% longer life and power savings than 
standard bits. It has no equal for producing coarser cuttings and 
for reduction of fine dust in cutting. These results are obtained 
by our new method of rolling the steel bars with concave faces, 
imparting to the finished bit ample clearance and allowing it to be 
worn down 25%, farther than standard bits without increasing power 
demand or greater percentage of dust. 


For best results use the bit in conjunction with the new BOWDIL 
Cutter Chain and Bowdil Bits. These three superior products, 
working as a team, are your best assurance of reduced costs on all 
coal cutting operations. The bits require no resharpening, and 
their weight is one-third to one-quarter that of ordinary bits. In- 
vestigate the complete BOWDIL combination—Bar, Chain and Bits. 
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TIPS FROM MANUFACTURERS / 





Electronic Drive 


For application on industrial drives, 
sich as machine-tool feeds, winding reels, 
conveyors, and fabricating and converting 
machinery, a new electronic adjustable- 
speed drive, the Mot-O-Trol, announced 
by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., is said to provide 
close speed regulation over a 20 to 1 
speed range for d.c. motors operating 
from an a.C. source, 

Features of the new drive include step- 
less speed control, automatic close speed 
regulation over wide load fluctuations, 
full torque at extremely low speeds, smooth 
stepless acceleration and deceleration and 
dynamic braking. At present, a standard 
drive is available for ratings up to 1 h.p. 
for single-phase operation on 110- or 





220-volt 60-cycle systems. Special drives 
of larger horsepower rating can be de- 
signed to suit particular application re- 
quirements. 

This new drive has four parts: (1) 
power transformer for separate mount- 
ing; (2) Mot-O-Trol cabinet with the 
thyratron tubes and the current-limiting 
and speed-regulating control; (3) control 
station with potentiometer to vary the 
voltage supplied to the armature and 
held circuits and with start and stop push- 
buttons, and (4) shunt-wound d.c. motor. 

Ile standard Mot-O-Trol is designed 
to sutomatically regulate a preset motor 


spec so as to maintain essentially con 
stant speed regardless of load. The d.c. 
volt.ige output of the main rectifier tubes 
is controlled by small tubes to compen 
sate for speed changes. For a_ speed 
rane of 10 to 1, with torque varying 
from: no load to full load, speed will 
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not vary more than + percent from a 
preset value. Maximum variation for the 
20 to 1 speed range is within 8 percent. 
No additional rotating part other than 
the d.c. motor is required. No separate 
linestarters or field rheostats are necessary. 


e 
Electrode 


Tournaweld RW _ (Roller-Weld), spe- 
cially developed for use in building up 
track rollers, rails and other similar parts 
of machines subjected to a combination 
of impacts and heavy bearing wear, is 
being introduced by R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., Peoria, Ill. 

This new electrode is said to be charac- 
terized by rapid burn-off, smooth opera- 
tion and uniform deposit of highly 
alloyed, tough, hard surfacing metal which 
is sufficiently soft in the as-deposited con- 
dition to be ground according to the 
best practice employed in rebuilding track 
rollers. It operates with greatest efficiency 
on reverse polarity with a d.c. welding 
machine. The rod is black and comes 14 
in. long, in diameters of 3%, ys and 4 in. 
It has been thoroughly field tested. 


o 
Revolving Dryer 


In keeping with the trend toward econ- 
omy fuel through the saving of heat, the 
L. R. Christie Co., New York City, offers 
a revolving semi-direct heat dryer which 
is said to accomplish this saving. Instead 
of placing the material in a central drum 
or cylinder and applying the heat through 
chambers or flues on the outside of this 
cylinder, this principle has been reversed, 








sees | 


| SSSTELR, CHRISTIE COMPAN ae 
pa ee SS |) 


the heat or gas being passed through a 
small drum or inclosed chamber which is 
rigidly suspended inside of and _ revolves 
with the large outer cylinder. 

The material to be dried is placed be 
tween the outer shell of the dryer and 
the inner tube or chamber, allowing no 
heat to come in contact with the outer 
shell except as dry gases for picking up 
evaporated moisture. ‘To provide maxi- 
mum heating surface area for the mate 
rial to be dried, the surface of the inner 
casing or chamber is shapped as shown in 
the diagram. 

* 


Eye-Protection Glass 


Development of a new eye-protection 
glass—Didymium-Noviweld—which _ per- 
mits eyes of gas welders to pierce blinding 
glare and see welding operations from 
beginning to end, is offered by the Ameri 





Co., Mass. 


Southbridge, 
Lenses made of the new glass, it is said, 
cut down the high intensity sodium rays 
of the fluxes, enabling workers to look 
through the yellowish cloud of “flux-flare” 


can Optical 


and see the rod and the molten area 
clearly. The lenses also protect eyes by 
absorbing the harsh, tiring invisible ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays generated during 
welding. Three shades are available, Nos. 
4, 5 and 6, corresponding with shade 
numbers of the standard AO Noviweld 


lenses. 
& 


Speed Control Equipment 


A new unit in the line of variable-speed 
control equipment, the Reeves reducer- 
type transmission, is offered by Reeves 
Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


This drive consists of the standard 
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Reeves variable-speed transmission with 
built-in speed reducer combined in one 
compact completely inclosed unit, which 
is said to require less mounting space to 
obtain the lower range of speeds which 
formerly required the use of auxiliary speed 
reducing equipment. 

Available in two inclosed designs—hori- 
zontal and vertical—which may _ be 
mounted in any convenient or desired 
position, each design may be had in a 
wide range of speeds and in capacities 
from 1 to 74 hp. inclusive. The trans- 
mission in various sizes produces ratios 
of speed variation from 2:1 through 12:1 
and the reduction gears provide ratios up 
to and including 6.9:1. 


a 
Post-Glover 50 Years Old 


Post-GLover Execrric Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, incorporated May 3, 1893, is 
observing the completion of 50 years in 
business. For the first 25 years the com- 
pany was primarily a distributor of elec- 
trical equipment and supplies through the 
Middle West; for the last 25 years it has 
been engaged almost entirely in the manu- 
facture of steel grid resistors for use in and 
by mines, mills and railroads throughout 
the United States. Officers of the com- 
pany are: C. E. Nuckels, president; J. M. 
Van Winkle, vice president and secretary; 
I. A. Vosmer Jr., treasurer, and J. M. 
Phiem, general superintendent. 


e 
Fire Extinguisher Case 


‘To reveal instantly any attempt to 
temper with fire extinguishers, American- 
LaFrance-Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y., 
has introduced a new inexpensive extin- 
guisher case, known as the Tampless case. 
Constructed of non-critical, tough card- 
board stock, it is said to house safely 
the extinguisher from the reach of unau- 
thorized persons and yet allows of instant 
removal for legitimate use. 

One quick pull on a sealed string breaks 
through a gummed paper sealing strip 
and permits the case to unfold. The ex- 
tinguisher can immediately be lifted from 
its bracket. For reuse it is necessary only 
to reservice extinguisher, replace, fold case 
and_reseal, 

Precise information on the front of 
each case shows the classes of fire on 
which extinguishers should be used, and 
the kinds on which they should not be 
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used. Clear, concise instructions also 
show how each extinguisher should be 
operated. 

* 
Paints 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis., offers a new line of war-formula 
paints specially developed to replace its 
wax-fortified paints (for which certain raw 
materials are no longer available). .The 
new products require no special prepara- 
tion or care in application: they may be 
brushed or sprayed on. ‘They may be 
used on old or new surfaces of wood, brick, 
metal or plaster. ‘They cover from 400 to 
600 sq.ft. per gallon, depending on 
surface conditions and application methods 
used. Drying time is uniform. 


e 
Stretcher-and-Cot 


The Stretcher-Kot, said to be notable 
for its light weight, ease of handling, low 
cost and all-round emergency use as 
stretcher and cot, is offered by J. L. 
Schilling Sales Co., New York City. Its 


frame, of specially selected ash, is 78 in. 
long, 25 in. wide at head end, 8 in. high 
and weighs less than 12 Ib. ‘The tapering 
design permits two units, one head _ first 
and one feet first, to be placed side by 
side in a station wagon. After treatment, 
a patient may be left on the Kot if con- 
ditions require. When not in use, the 
Kots can be hung on the wall, singly or 
in nests of two or three. 


Heat Indicators With Dry Ice 
Protect Storage Coal 


“Hot Spot’ indicators, consisting of 
15-ft. steel casings capped at the top and 
threaded at the bottom for fluted bronze 
tips for thrusting into the coal are recom- 
mended by Coal Specialties Co., New 
York City, for use to signal a temperature 
rise in storage coal piles. A chain of seven 
fusible links spaced 2 ft. apart and held 
under tension by a strong spring is inside 
the casing; each patented fuse “blows” 
at 150 deg. When a link so parts, the 


tension breaks and another spring torces 
up a plunger carrying the top cap, giving 
a signal visible 300 ft. away. 

In cooperation with the Liquid Carbonic 
Corp., Chicago, Red Diamond brand dry 
ice is offered for cooling hot spot. thus 
revealed in storage coal. The first step 
in the suggested treatment is to sc. the 
coal pile to a height of several fee: with 
wood, building paper, tar or any other 
satisfactory method of eliminating bottom 
draft. Then 3-in. pipes, equipped with a 
screw cap at one end and the othe: end 
cut and welded to a point are used to 
introduce the dry ice into the coal pile. 
A series of -in. holes are drilled into each 
pipe about 6 in. back of the point and 
another set of holes drilled about | ft. 
above the first set. The pipes, which 
should be about 15 ft. long, are sunk into 
the coal in a pattern around the hot spot. 
About 50 Ib. of crushed dry ice should 
be inserted into each pipe to start with, 
and the screwcap replaced. 

Carbon-dioxide gas, released in the 
evaporation of the dry ice, say the spon. 
sors, makes its way out through the 
holes in the pipes and through the sur- 
rounding coal to smother effectively any 
flame. At the same time, it is said, the 
refrigerating qualities of the dry ice serve 
to cool off the hot spot. Crushed dry ice 
should be added into the pipes as needed 
until the hot spot is cooled. 


Current Collection Problems 
Solved by Trolley Shoes 


“It’s mighty important today to obtain 
maximum life from all expendable metal 
materials which are necessary to mine 
operation,” O-B Haulage Ways points 
out. “This is especially true with trolley 
wire and current collectors. O-B has always 
recommended trolley shoes as the best 
solution for most collection problems. And 
in view of the present wartime metal 
scarcities, we strongly urge that you con- 
sider this recommendation. Here are seven 
basic reasons why. 

“Longer Wire Life—Coupled with an 
efficient lubrication program, shoe collec- 
tion decreases wire wear considerably. 
Makes fewer wire replacements necessary. 

“Longer Collector Life—Field tests and 
investigations have shown that under 
identical conditions trolley shoes will out- 
last wheels many, many times. 

“Saves Copper and Tin—Since trolley 
shoes are made of steel, sizable quantities 
of copper and tin (used in wheel manu- 
facture) may be released to the war effort. 

“Longer Wire Contact Surface—A full 
3 in. of contact between the shoe and 
the trolley wire prevents much of the 
arcing and wire burning caused by point 
contacts. 

“Fewer Dewirements—Gliding smooth- 
ly over bumps and hard spots, shoe col- 
lectors stay on the wire. This characteris- 
tic may be demonstrated by comparing 
the smoother riding qualities of a sled 
to those of a spinning wheel. 

“Direct Current Connection—A heavy 
braided cable shunt is used to bring cut- 
rent directly from the collector to the 
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WIRE ROPE 


(S TRRE BEFELINE 


FROM PRODUCTION FRONT TO BATTLE-FRONT 


Keep your wire rope doing iis duty 
for the duration 
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Wire rope is as vital to winning this was —— 

are guns and ships and planes. For none of these 

fighting tools could be made or shipped! or put 

into action so quickly without wire rope. Wire rope 

reaches back to the source of raw materiils . . . 
u 

hoists, pulls, moves them into production . . : swings 
y 

the finished matériel on to ships... unloads iinxs 

puts it on the fighting line. 

As a user of wire rope you can do your part 
by making every length of rope last and last, And 
this you can do by care... extra care... uficeas- 

ra 
ing care. Your regular source of supply is weady 
lo give you helpful information on how th get 
maximum ton-miles of service from your wire hope 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR 


LAST LONGER 


Select the right rope for the job 


- Get the proper construction 
. Be sure the size is right 
. Specify the right lay 


. Allow ample safety factor 


Install wire rope properly 


- Unreel rope correctly 

: Wind rope on drum properly 
. Do not allow rope to kink 

. Fix adequate clamps properly 


, Reeve rope through sheaves and blocks 


carefully 


- Seize rope-ends thoroughly 


Be diligent in maintenance 
of wire rope 


- Inspect ropes regularly and carefully 


. Inspect sheaves and bearings often and 


thoroughly 


+ Check rope lubricant frequently 
. Clean ropes regularly 


. Avoid impact or shock loads 


MUNCY, PENNBYLVANIA 





WIRE ROPE 


motor cable. This eliminates the re- 


sistance and harmful heating attendant 
with ‘axle and clip’ collection. 

“Full Load Capacity—With a full 3 in. 
of contact between the shoe and the 
wire, trolley shoes can draw sufficient cur- 
rent to accommodate the heaviest loads’ 


Industrial Notes 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is engaged in development 
work on new remote pneumatic control 
systems, supplemented when necessary by 
the adaptation of pneumatic-hydraulic 
aud pneumatic-electric controls, for use 
in the general industrial field. The work 
is being done by the engineering staff of 
the company at Wilmerding, Pa. 


WestTeRN Macuinery Co. has estab 
lished resident representatives in New 
York City and in the Chicago area. Her 
man Daniels will head the New York 
office, at 50 Church St., and Charles 
Skinner will serve as traveling represen 
tative in the Midwest. A. E. Chapin will 
represent the company in Washington, 
D. C., with office at 823 Colorado Build 
ing. Mr. Daniels has had extensive engi 
neering experience in the 


coal-mining 
fields. 


Arney TRuss Wurrt Co., Chicago, 
has promoted Ben F. Lease, formerly 
manager of service and research, to do 
mestic sales manager. He started with 


the company in 1931. 


Kimco Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
announces establishment of an addi 


tional complete filtration laboratory in 
connection with its Chicago office, 11] 
West Washington St. The filtration engi- 
neering staff has been enlarged with Paul 
Richter in charge of the filtration equip 
ment department, vice C. J. Peterson. 


SroraGr. Barrery Drviston or Putco 
Corp., Trenton, N. J., has been awarded 
a white star to add to its Army-Navy 
“EF” flag. 

Link-Bett Co. has elevated Frank S. 
O’Neil, general manager of the company’s 
Indianapolis operations, to the post of 
vice president. Vice president James S. 
Watson, Indianapolis, who has rounded 
out 50 years of service, will retire at the 
end of this year from active duty, but 
will continue as a director. 


Foote Bros. Gear & MAcHINE Corp., 
Chicago, has been awarded the Army 
and Navy “E.” 


KENSINGTON StEEL Co., Chicago, has 
been awarded an Army-Navy “E” pennant. 


SKF Inpustrigs, Philadelphia, elected 
the following officers at a meeting of the 
board of directors: Thomas W. Dinlocker, 
vice president and treasurer; Richard H. 
DeMott, vice president in charge of sales: 
C. P. Collis, secretary. William L. Batt, 
vice chairman of the War Production 
Board, retains the presidency. 


Exectric Srorace Batrery Co., 
Philadelphia, has been awarded the sec 
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ond star on its Army-Navy “E’’ pennant, 
symbolizing six more months of produc- 
tion for the armed forces. 


Roiier-SMitH Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
has appointed Roy M. Smith as chief 
engineer. He joined the company in Au- 
gust, 1942, as assistant chief engineer, and 
succeeds J. D. Wood, resigned. 


CoprpERWELD STEEL Co., Warren, 
Ohio, has opened a new sales office at 
Indianapolis, Ind., with M. A. Williams 
as district sales manager, with offices in 
the Circle Tower. The territory will in- 
clude central and southern Indiana, south- 
western Ohio and all of Kentucky. 


INDEPENDENT PNeuMATIC Too. Co., 
Chicago, has elected Neil C. Hurley Jr. 
as executive vice president. He has 
been with the company for eleven years, 
the last four as vice president and di 
rector. John A. McGuire has been elected 
secretary and E. R. Wyler has been named 
vice president with headquarters in New 
York City. 


Tuomas Laucuir' Co., Portland, 
Maine, received the joint Army-Navy pro- 
duction award April 26 for outstanding 
production of wire rope and chain fittings 
for Navy and Merchant Marine ships. 


A. Reamy Joyce Passes 


A. Reamy Joyce, 59, district sales man- 
ager, Wood Preserving Division, Koppers 
Co., with headquarters in Marietta, Ohio, 
died April 7 at the Memorial Hospital, 
Marietta, after a brief illness. He at- 
tended the U. S. Naval Academy for 24 
years and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1905. He then 
worked four years in sales for the Ameri- 
can Radiator Co. and 24 years for the 
Joyce-Watkins Co. before joining Koppers 


in 1933. 


Trade Literature 


CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS AND EXHAUST- 
ERS—Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind. Bulletin 120-B-12 cov- 
ers both single and multi-stage units in 
many sizes. It tells the advantages inherent 
in the centrifugal design and discusses 
operating characteristics, with curves. Vari- 
ous control devices which provide suitable 
regulation are described. 


CRANES, DRAGLINES AND SHOVELS— 
Link-Belt Speeder Corp., Chicago. Catalog 
1960 covers 2- to 3-yd. Speed-o-Matic Se- 
ries “500” cranes, draglines and shovels. 
These machines incorporate Speed-o-Matic 
hydraulic control, hydraulically controlled 
steering and braking, self-aligning rotat- 
ing rollers, perfect-guiding non-clogging 
crawler treads with perfectly aligned rigid 
drive end and interchangeable crawler side 
frames. Dimensions, clearance diagrams, 
working ranges, lifting capacities and 
brief specifications are given. 


Evectric Toot MAINTENANCE—Inde- 
pendent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 


Booklet JE-199 contains brief but com- 
plete instructions on the proper operation 
and care of all types of portable electric 
tools. Special attention is given to the 
more common and simple problems in 
maintenance of the motor, cable, switch 
and brushes. “Right” and “wrong” oper- 
ating methods are clearly stated and pic- 
tured with simple instructions. 


ExpANsION-BOLT CHART — Rawiplu 
Co., Inc., New York City. Broadside de- 
scribes a 14x20-in. handy ready-reference 
wall chart covering expansion bolt and 
screw anchor dimensions. One of these 
charts will be sent to any user of expansion 
bolts requesting it on his business letter. 
head. 


Fire Exrincuishers — American La- 
France-Foamite Corp., Elmira, N.Y, 
Booklet entitled “Maintenance of First- 
Aid Fire-Fighting Equipment,” divided 
into six sections: (1) Vaporizing Liquid; 
(2) Soda Acid, (3) Foam, (4) Anti- 
Freeze, (5) Carbon-Dioxide Extinguishers, 
(6) charts giving complete data in con- 
densed form as to extinguisher and engine 
characteristics, methods of operation, ca- 
pacity, range of stream, etc., discusses in- 
spection, upkeep, charging, discharging 
and recharging. 


Harv-Facinc MeEtrats—Coast Metals, 
Inc., Canton, Ohio. Bulletin briefly out- 
lines the many advantages of hard-facing in 
restoring worn parts of equipment to 
original dimensions by means of a welded 
overlay of wear-resistant alloy. 


SaFEty Egurpment— Chicago Eye 
Shield Co., Chicago. Catalog describes a 
wide range of industrial safety equipment 
providing protection for the head, eyes, 
nose, throat, lungs and other parts of 
the body. Included are various types of 
protective lenses, goggles, welders’ hel- 
mets and_ shields, respirators, masks, 
grinder guards and toe guards. 


Track Cutter — Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Michigan City, Ind. Bulletin C-10 
describes the Sullivan 7-AU track cutter, 
a “Universal” coal cutter with long 
“reach,” said to give high tonnage and 
low costs. It will cut a room 39 ft. wide, 
drive a 20-ft. room with ribs parallel 
to the track, or make horizontal cuts from 
10 in. below rail to 74 ft. above rail. It 
cuts anywhere in the seam, shears ribs, 
center or angle shears, slab cuts or slab 
shears; and it eliminates need for track 
near the face. 


Worm Gears—DeLaval Steam Turbine 
Co., Trenton, N. J. Leaflet E-1219 de- 
scribes worm gear units for 3- and 34-in. 
center distances. These gears are supplied 
for either top or bottom drive and in ra- 
tios from 3% to 1 up to 60 to | and are 
intended particularly for the operation of 
low-power machinery, such as small mix- 
ers, dryers, automatic furnaces and ovens, 
conveyors and elevators, mechanical 
stokers, etc. The lower ratios can be used 
as speed-increasing gears where the maxi- 
mum worm speed does not exceed 1,750 
r.p.m. 
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Your Problem ic Different! 


UST A THOROUGH knowledge of lubrication 
J principles isn’t all you want from us by a 
jugful! You want specialized advice that can 
come only with a full understanding of coal 
mining operation problems. 
You'll find that the Socony-Vacuum repre- 
sentative who calls on you 
is a seasoned counselor in 


lubrication and one who can well understand 
your particular problems. 

For coal loaders like the one above, for ex- 
ample, he’s equipped to recommend lubricants 
which combine assurance of continual loader 
operation with true economy of oil cost. 

You want to keep your loaders at the face. 
Let the Socony-Vacuum man help you do it! 


SOCONY-VACUUM Oil COMPANY, INC. — Standard Oil of iN. Y. Div. * White Star Div. + Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. > Wadhams Div. » Magnolia Petroleum ‘Company * General Petroleum Corporation of California 








ROEBLING Wc Gniler ae 


helps ‘em get there first! 


IR Pushing stubby assault boats 
ashore, through withering 

enemy fire, storming the beaches 
and mopping up enemy strong points 
—advancing inland to take and hold stra- 
tegic airports, towns, road and railroad 
junctions—there is more to a successful 
invasion than these stirring deeds of 
U. S. fighting men in North Africa. To 
make that invasion possible, to make it 
stick till all objectives are fully attained, 
takes the brains and brawn of thousands 
of men who may never get to see the 
fighting at all—sailors on escorting war- 
ships, seamen on transports, dockwork- 
ers and stevedores to load and unload 
thousands of tons of equipment and 
supplies. It is these men and their ships 
and their rope-equipped machinery that 


SSS 


make up the physical basis of logistics 
—the art and science of getting there 
first with the most and staying longest! 

It’s a tough job, meeting all the needs 
of a sizeable army in the field against a 
powerful enemy. Army Engineers and 
special stevedore units, Navy crewmen, 
merchant seamen—all of them swing to 
with a will. And they keep the ammuni- 
tion coming for men and guns. In many 
of these places where the going is tough 
today, Roebling “Blue Center’ Steel 
Wire Rope is in there swinging. Bring- 
ing to this tough job too the extra values 
built into it by Roebling Engineers out 
of their experience in the field—in 
Roebling’s mills—in Roebling Develop- 
ment Engineering. Meeting unfailingly 
all the demands of Victory. 


YOUR ROPE LOGISTICS...GET THE MOST OUT OF IT! 
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You can do a lot to save steel by observing simple precau- 
tions in the installation and handling of wire rope, and 
help conserve rope for use by our fighting men. To make ’ MPANY 
the job even easier, Roebling has prepared a handy tag JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS co 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


where it’ll do the most good. Our nearest office will gladly 
supply you with as many as you need. Ask for Tag ‘A’: 


—yours for the asking—to fasten right to your machinery 
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Scrap Materials Assembled 
Into Profitable Dump 


In dumping slate and mine rock at the 
Harlan Central Coal Co., Totz, Ky., con- 
siderable labor is saved and the operation 
made much safer by a semi-automatic 
movable slate dump designed and built by 
L. G. Coffey, chief electrician. As indi- 
cated in the illustration, this dump is a 
track-end unit for lift-endgate cars. 

Including the ramp, the outfit is 40 ft. 
long and the horn rails are 8 ft. above the 
haulage track. ‘The machine is mounted 
on eight car wheels (a pair of trucks 
under the front and a pair under the 
rear) and built into it is a small Lidger- 
wood single-drum friction hoist driven by 
a General Electric 15-hp. 230-volt crane- 
type d.c. motor. The drum controller and 
hoist friction lever are on an operator’s 
platform, extending 5 ft. out to the side 
from the rail. Track gage is 44 in. The 
slate and rock loadings of the cars average 
close to 5 tons. 

The dump is termed semi-automatic 


because no one is needed on top, at the 


car, when it is being dumped. This 
method of operation is possible because 
the hoisting rope is attached to the car 
by being carried underneath and hooked 
to the back bumper. After the car has 
been pulled onto the horns it tips when 
the hoist friction is released to pay out 
enough cable to let the rear end of the 
car rise. After emptying is completed the 


hoist friction is tightened to pull the rear 
end of the car down, then released to 
allow the car to drift back and take the 
rope with it. 

For safety the rear wheels of the dump 
normally are chained to the track rails. 
A snatch block, which in the illustration 
can be seen at the rear end of the dump, 
is used to move it forward by attaching 
the rope hook to the front end of the 
haulage track. This dump was built last 
year when new structural steel already was 
a scarce item. 

Therefore parts of an old discarded 
tipple were utilized in its construction. 


Hinged Track and Winch 
Form Barrel Lifter 


Simple and effective is the barrel hoist 
used at the mixer for the liquid agent 
applied to the coal as a dustless_treat- 
ment at the new prepartion plant of the 
Consolidation Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. 
With this arrangement, emptying a full 
barrel is a safe one-man job without back 
strain. 

From ground level the barrels of con- 
centrated liquid must be raised about 30 
in. to the top of the platform covering 
the mixing tank. The power drive of the 
mixer appears at the left in the illustra- 
tion. This barrel hoist consists of a ramp, 
a section of track hinged at the top of 


Affords cheaper and safer dumping of mine rock. 
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Rope hooked to yoke to illustrate method 
when lifting a barrel. 


the ramp, a hinged yoke at the bottom 
of the track, and a small hand-power rope 
winch mounted on one post of a gallows 
frame. 

To use the device the rope is un- 
hooked from the hinged yoke, the full 
barrel rolled over the yoke onto the track, 
the rope attached to the yoke and the 
winch cranked a few turns. When the 
end of the track has been hoisted the 
barrel then rolls to the platform. 


Special Clamps and Cranks 
Facilitate Banding 


From the standpomt of workmanship 
the sheave and weight method of band- 
ing has not been improved upon. It 
does not require a lathe or banding ma- 
chine but does call for a few special 
tools which can be made at small ex- 
pense in the mine shop. Photographs 
reproduced herewith show the array of 
special tools, consisting of cranks and wire 
anchoring clamps, used in the Wayland 
(Ky.) shop of ‘the Elk Horn Coal Corp. 

Although the wire anchoring clamps are 
not absolutely necessary, they save time 
and prevent slippage as compared to 
anchoring by such methods as soldering 
temporarily to the commutator or bring- 
ing the wire down over pads at the ends 
of the coils and tying to the shaft. The 
armature shown is from a Type MH88 
motor for a Jeffrey 6-ton locomotive. Its 
winding had not been completed but for 
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Crank and clamp on an unfinished MH88 

armature, showing how one end of the 

wire will be anchored for sheave and 
weight banding. 


Banding tools required for the armatures 
commonly repaired in the Wayland shop. 


illustrative purposes the special crank 
was put on, the pinion-end clamp at- 
tached and a banding wire anchored to it. 

Cranks and clamps have been made 
for all of the armatures commonly wound 
in the shop. The following list refers to 
the chalked numbers in the illustration: 
(1) wire anchoring clamp for the slip- 
ring end of a 200-kw. General Electric 
converter; (2) commutator end of same 
converter; (3) pinion end of the Jeffrey 
MH88; (4) commutator end of 10-hp. 
Westinghouse SK; (5) commutator end 
of MH88 (also fits commutator end of 
an MH801 armature for a G.E. locomo- 
tive); (6) pinion end of above MH88 
(fits into groove of the coil support 
bell); (7) commutator end of Westing- 
house 3-hp. Type SK; (8) commutator 
end of 10-hp. G.E. Type RC10; (9) 
crank for Goodman 35- and 50-hp., ‘T'vpes 
12A and 12AA shortwall cutters; (10) 
CY21-B2 G.E. cable reel; (11) Jeffrey 
MH§88; (12) G.E. MH801, low-type loco- 
motive; (13) Westinghouse 3-hp. SK; 
(14) G.E. Types 34 and 35 flat-top loco 
motives. 

The sheave and weight method of 
applying coil holding bands to armatures 
has the advantage that the coils are more 
likely to be brought down gently but 
firmly and that the bands will be of uni- 
form tension. Breaking a wire during the 
banding operation is hardly a possibility. 

In this method enough wire is first 
applied loosely in approximate band posi- 
tions to form all of the finished bands. 
Then, before the second anchorage is 
made, the wire is looped down and around 
a weighted sheave hung thereon. Next 
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the armature is turned by the handcrank 
one direction and then another to wind 
and rewind the bands at the tension 
governed by the weight applied to the 
sheave. Thus, when the last turns of an 
early stage band succeed in seating the 
coils farther down, which action loosens 
the first part of the band, it is rectified 
when the band is rewound the next time 
across. Power required to turn the arma- 
ture is only that necessary to overcome 
friction of the shaft in the stand notches 
or bearings and in the sheave. 


Trip Lamp and Alarm Combined 
To Make One Unit in Use 


“After experimenting with numerous 
types of trip lights and alarms,” writes 
I‘llsworth Rosser, safety engineer, Packer 
No. 5 colliery, East Bear Ridge Colliery 
Co., Girardville, Pa., “we finally worked 
one out to suit our needs and believe it 
might prove useful to others. 

“The illustration shows the device in 
use on the front of a trip. It is made 
up in two parts. The light is a standard 
M-S-A trip lamp with bracket. On the 
front of the case a small clip was welded 
with an opening large enough to take a 
piece of 4-in. flat iron 1 in. wide. [his 
iron was made into a right-angle bracket, 
6 in. on one leg, 3 in. on the short 
leg, with a small hole drilled near the 
end of the 3-in. leg to which a light 
spring about 5 in. long was bolted. On the 


The spring-hung bell sounds an alarm 
to supplement the red light. 


lower end of the spring we fastened a 
light bell. 

“The 6-in. leg is slipped into the clip 
on the trip lamp and the device is com- 
plete. The conductor receives his lamp at 
the lamphouse every morning and returns 
it at mght. The bell, being removable, 
stavs with the haulage motor. This device 
has proved very successful. It is light and 





Cut Down Delays 


When coal starts from the face tc 
the tipple, delays must be cut tc 
the minimum. Interruptions, by acci 
dents or otherwise, must be expect 
ed in the normal course of events 
however, and then the problem oi 
geting the equipment back into serv. 
ice as quickly as possible comes up. 
Then is when the money- and time 
saving idea comes into its own. 
Coal Age attempts to present the 
latest of these ideas, and welcomes 
suitable material for publication in 
these columns. Send in your idea. 
A sketch or photograph may make 
it easier to understand. Acceptable 
ideas are paid for at the rate of 
$5 or more each on publication. 





easily handled. It shows an excellent light 
and gives an excellent warning sound. It 
stands up well under hard usage and is 
very cheap. It also fulfills the law for a 
red light and alarm.” 


Blower in Corner of Shop 
Catches Lamination Dust 


No longer does the dust from the clean 
ing of slots of armature laminations get 
into the atmosphere in the electrical re 
pair shop of the Consolidation Coal Co., 
Jenkins, Ky. The illustration shows a hood 
and blower arrangement which is sucking 
the dust from around the grinding disk 
and blowing this dust out of the window. 

A booster fan discarded from mine 
service was utilized for the job. It and 
the 2-hp. driving motor are permanently 
mounted on a pedestal about 2 ft. from 
the wall. To eliminate vibration difficul 
ties, fabric is used for the tube con 
necting the blower discharge with the 
hole in the steel plate installed in place 
of a window pane. 


Grinding dust is whisked out of the shop. 
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WORLD WAR | 


Of the 1,800,000 
Entrenching 
Shovels bought 
by U.S. Army... 
1,250,000 were 
= made by WOOD. 


“tS 
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© TWORLD WAR II 


Entrenching 
Shovels are an 
essential tool of 
mechanical war 
...standard 
equipment for 
troops, tanks, 
' trucks, armored 
Be cars, and other 
motorized units. 


4 


THESE SIX FAMOUS WOOD 
BRANDS ARE KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER! 


The Steel I-Beam 7 Y / 
Handle J? 
ae sale 


ci | WOOD SPECIALIZATION WINS FOR AMERICA! 


the The WOOD SHOVEL AND TOOL COMPANY. has 
bate specialized, not only in the making of SHOVELS, 
SPADES, and SCOOPS, but also in material and 
manufacturing specifications which make these essen- 


tial tools last longer. 
WOOD SPECIALIZATION HELPS AMERICA NOW. 
Large quantities of shovels are being supplied when 
needed. Once on the job, WOOD shovels, spades, 
and scoops last and last—thereby saving metal vitally 
needed for other important uses. 
















Back and Open- 
ack Shovels 

pades and 
Scoops. 





shop. 
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By plan the equipment was arranged 
so that direction of rotation of the grind- 
ing disk naturally tends to throw the 
particles into the hood. This grinder is 
of flexible shaft type, its motor appear- 
ing in the foreground of the illustration. 


Lifting Top Half of Motor Case 
Eased by Chain Sling 


Terming it a handy article, E. C. 
Hitchcock, Summerlee, W. Va., offers 
the chain sling and ring shown in the 
accompanying illustration for lifting off 
the top halves of motor cases on West- 
inghouse or General Electric locomotives. 


Hook chain blocks 


F 





\ 
Armature 


Sling design and method of use. 


By hooking the chain block in the rng 
and the sling hooks into the tops of the 
case sections, they can be handled with 
safety and a saving in the time required 
to run a chain or rope through the rings, 
Mr. Hitchcock states. 


Haulage Scrap Makes Soles 
For Gathering Motors 


A step beyond the ordinary in conserva- 
tion of materials marks present tire band- 
ing and filling practice at the Pocahontas 
(Va.) shop of the Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 
half-circumference band section clamped 
into the groove of a gathering-locomotive 
tire which has been prepared for a build-up 
job by arc-welding. 

The bands are forged at the mine shop 
from tires of main haulage locomotives 
which have been replaced by new tires. 
his puts the worn-out tire material back 
into coal production without the two-way 
transportation and the steel-mill work in- 
volved in making new tires. Moreover, it 
imparts to the repaired tire a surface hav- 
ing the same wearing and coefficient of 
friction qualities as a new tire. 

In this case the band is 4x2 in. and the 
groove of the worn tire has been turned 
in a lathe to a flat bottom of width suff- 
cient to leave welding spaces of 4 in. or 
more on each side. ‘The welding is done 
manually with bare electrodes starting at 
the heavy C clamp and working both 
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Home-forged band of tire-quality steel in 
place ready for welding. 


ways. As the welding progresses and the 
band gets hot it is hammered to bring 
about a close seating. 


New Mounting for Test Bug 
Used Available Parts 


To save time and provide a more flex- 
ible arrangement in the use of floor 
space, the armature testing growler, or 
bug, in the Jenkins (Ky.) shop of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. was changed 
from a hanging position on a well-mounted 
jib crane, where it had been used for 
years, to a truck mounting. This portabil- 
ity means that no longer does the arma- 
ture work have to be crowded into the 
floor space under the swinging boom or 
the armatures and their stands have to 
be moved to that position for testing. 

A standard warehouse truck was_util- 
ized for the job and an adjustable screw 





Mounted on a warehouse truck with a 
locomotive brake screw and handwheel. 

















mounting was fashioned from a ‘yom 
brake screw and wheel of a mine loco. 
motive. Balance was imparted to the 
truck by adding a pair of small wheels at 
the back, toward the handles. The gr wler 
is a standard unit consisting of a curved. 
face laminated horseshoe core with 4 
coil of wire at the center. When the pole 
faces are placed against an armature and 
alternating current is put through: the 
coil, any shorted coil or turn in the 
armature has a high current induced in it, 
This current, indicating the fault, is de. 
tected by additional load taken by the 
growler, by a magnetic strip, by heat or 
by an electrical instrument. 


Makings for Babbitt Packing 
Usually Are on Hand 


Experienced maintenance men know the 
dangers and difficulties of attempting to 
use damp or wet clay for packing .around 
a babbitting job. Dry sand sometimes is 
used, but on most jobs it is a rather poor 
practice. That it is not always necessary, 
however, to keep on hand a commercially 
prepared compound is indicated by a prae- 
tice noted recently in the Seco (Ky.) mine 
shop of the South-East Coal Co. Here a 
babbitting compound is made as needed 
by mixing “powdered” or loose asbestos 
with a thick cup grease. 

This mixture is free of moisture and, 
as indicated in the illustration, can be 
tolled up into long strings. It is best to 





Fashioning a babbitting stringer from shop 
mixed compound. 


use as little grease as will make the fibers 
stick together. Usually there is a ten 
dency to use too much grease, which 
case the compound gets better with use 
Quoting a mechanic at the mine, “the 
older and dirtier it gets, the better.” That 
indicates that it might be best if, at thie 
beginning, some very fine and dry pow 
dered clay or other pigment were added, 
as probably is done m commercial manu 
facture. 
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— produce fines. And usually these fines 
have a high combustion value. They're worth re- 
covering directly. 


But how? 


By filtering on the American Continuous Disc Type Vac- 
uum Filter, such as illustrated above! It is standard prac- 
ice in several washeries because the American Filter 
tconomically reduces the moisture content of the fines 
owhere it is practical to dry the filter cake or add it to 
arger sizes for coking purposes. 





oday, when every ton of coal counts, investigate the 
se of the American Continuous Filter for the economical 
dewatering of coal fines in your plant. In helping you 
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with this, we would bring to your problems, thirty-six 
years of broad filtration experience in every process indus- 
try with considerable work done in the coal industry. 


A phone call or letter to our nearest office will bring a 
trained engineer. 


Among the coal companies using Oliver United Filters 
for dewatering fines are: Weirton Steel Co., Woodward 


_Coal and Iron Co., Crucible Steel Co., Republic Steel 


Corp., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Buckeye Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., and Hanna Coal Company. More 
than 5,000 tons of coal fines are dewatered daily on 
Oliver United Filters. 
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The coal industry has had plenty of 
stormy weather. Past years have 
seen other fuels take many coal 
customers because those fuels were 
cleaner. Now coal is king again. 
War shortages are causing millions 
of old and new users to switch over 
to coal. The time has come to make 
hay—to show these millions that 
coal is not only the economical 
fuel —but that it is also clean fuel. 


/ 


MARE HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 


Make hay by giving them clean 
coal, dust-proofed with clean, odor- 
less calcium chloride. Do not do 
a halfway job. Give your coal ad- 
equate dust-proofing. Use enough 
calcium chloride to make and keep 
it dustless. The customers you hold 
will be your reward. Write for 
complete data and bulletin—today. 
Calcium Chloride Association, 4145 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich. 


ny 
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COAL AGE NEWS ROUND-UP = 


Protection of Fuel Consumers the Goal 
In 1943 Coal-Stocking Campaign 


MAINTENANCE of an adequate supply 
of coal by ordering early and carrying 
adequate stocks is the goal in the 1943 
stocking Campaign, now under way with 
the Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for 
War as the program coordinator. Spon 
sors include various government agencies 
concerned with fuel supply and_ trans 
portation; national and local associations 
of operators, wholesalers and_ retailers; 
the United Mine Workers of America; 
National Association of Purchasing Agents; 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
various local chambers of commerce and 
trade and industrial groups; and journals 
dealing with coal production, wholesale 
ind retail distribution, and utilization. 

“This program,” points out H. A. Gray, 
Deputy Solid Fuels Coordinator, “is de 
signed to make possible the production 
and transportation of an adequate supply 
of bituminous and anthracite coals in 
1943. It is to be executed by the Presi 
dent’s direction under the following re 
sponsibilities given Solid Fuels Coordina 
tor for War Harold L. Ickes in his letter 
f Nov. 5, 1941: 

“In cooperation with the solid fuels 
ind related industries and in coordination 
with the Office of Production Manage 
ment, carry on such programs as will pro- 
mote economy and efficiency in the de 


velopment, production, utilization, trans- 


portation and handling of solid fuels, and 
as will facilitate the operation of the 
solid fuels industries so as to meet the 
requirements of the national defense 
programs.’ 

“This is a campaign born of war-time 
necessity. Although it promotes the sale 
of a product of private industry, that 
product—coal—is vital to winning the war. 

“A somewhat similar campaign in 1942, 
under which bituminous coal in storage 
was increased to more than 90,000,000 
tons—the greatest storage in history— 
clearly demonstrates its value as a war- 
time fuel security measure. 

“The numerous branches of the coal 
industries, mine-employee representatives, 
transporters of coal, State and local gov 
‘mments, organizations whose members 
use coal and all other groups interested 
in the nation’s fuel security are urgently 
requested to help in any appropriate way 
they can in informing the coal-using pub 
lic of the objectives of this program 

n enlisting public cooperation in 
attaining them.” 

The objectives, designed to permit min- 
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ing and distribution to be carried on at 
a’ maximum rate throughout the year, are 
to show coal users that they should take 
voluntary action as follows: 


Industrial Users 


1. Contract for, or order, coal as soon 
as possible. 

2. Allow suppliers the fullest possible 
latitude as to size and kind of coal, ship 
ping or delivery schedules and type of 
transportation equipment used. 

3. Seize every opportunity to build up 
stockpiles as follows: (a) essential war 
industries, 90 to 120 days’ supply; (b) 
other industrial users, 60 to 90 days’ 
supply. 

4. Keep stockpiles, when built to ade 
quate size, at that level as long ar coal 
is available—the best insurance against 
an emergency. 


Users Purchasing ‘Through Retailers 


1. Order coal immediately and store as 
much this summer as local conditions will 
allow. 

2. Cooperate with dealers and allow 
them the fullest possible latitude as to 
size and kind of coal and delivery arrange 
ments. 

The campaign will be carried on both 
nationally and locally. The government. 
in cooperation with the other sponsors, 
will carry on a coordinated general cam 
paign on a national basis. The plan, in 
cooperation with the Office of War In 
formation, is based on operation through 
the newspapers, the radio, trade journals 
and other appropriate media of a campaign 
designed to promote a general under 
standing of war-time heating problems 
among consumers and other interested 
parties, including producers. Regional and 
local organizations participating are urged 
to organize and conduct campaigns suited 
to conditions in their particular localities 
and fields of operation, using whatever 
means are available for disseminating im 
formation. 

The National Coal Association will 
specialize in phases of the campaign 
dealing with bituminous coal. Anthracite 
Industries, Inc., will take care of anthra- 
cite participation, with the American Min 
ing Congress assisting in both fields and 
in other respects. ‘The American Coal Sales 
Association will deal with both fuels, as 
will the Solid Fuels office, OWI, and 


the Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Counsel. 


Timing in respect to stocking operations 
will be emphasized, in addition to other 
factors. 

The outline of the bituminous pro- 
gram was issued early in April. A meet- 
ing of representatives of the various 
branches of the anthracite industry with 
the Solid Fuels Office was held in Wash- 
ington April 19 to determine the final 
form of the anthracite program. Dyiffer- 
ences over how the anthracite campaign 
was to be conducted were reported to 
have been behind the earlier resignation 
of Gen. Brice P. Disque, as assistant 
solid fuels coordinator. 


30-Day Coal-Act Extension 
Voted by Congress 


Extension of the Bituminous Coal Act 
of 1937 for a period of 30 days from 
\pril 26 was voted by Congress April 22 
just before the House adjourned for the 
Easter holidays. Originally set for 120 
days, the extension period was pared down 
in the Senate, with the House concurring. 

With time forbidding the holding of 
hearings and consideration of measures 
already introduced for extension and 
amendment of the act, the move for a 
temporary extension, stated to have Ad- 
ministration backing, was made by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
which previously had assented to forma- 
tion of a sub-committee to expedite action 
on the proposed revisions and extension. 
Extension for a period of 120 days from 
\pril 26 was proposed in a joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 113) offered in the 
House April 10 by _ Representative 
Doughton, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, to which the resolu- 
tion was referred. Reporting of the reso- 
lution to the House was unanimously voted 
by the committee April 14. 

After the Rules Committee had reversed 
itself and given the resolution a rule, 
which was voted on favorably by the 
House, the resolution was brought out 
and passed April 21 by a vote of 99 to 6. 
On a point of order, however, the House 
struck out a $970,000 appropriation for 
operation of the act for the 120-day period. 
The objection was that the Ways and 
Means Committee was without authority 
to ask the appropriation. It was under 
stood that funds would be provided 
through a deficiency appropriation cleared 
through the Appropriations Committee. 

Senate action on the resolution took 
place on April 22, the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee having first decided to 
cut the period to 30 days. This was 
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OU wouldn't hestitate to put in a piece of 

modern mining equipment at a cost of 2 cent 
per ton if you felt you would get more than the 1! 
cent back. 


Wouldn't it be worth this additional cost per ton 
mined to know that you had a mine free of dust 
hazard ... to have a mine in which men could see 
better . . . a mine in which they could do better 
work? 


Surely such assurance is worth 2 cent per ton. And 
for a plus-value, experience shows that a sub- 
stantial increase in production has always resulted 
when COMPOUND M was added to mine operating 
routine. The extra cost was more than offset by the 
extra tonnage per man, and per machine. 


THE JOHNSON-MARCH CORP. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


























voted by the Senate and accepted by the 
House the same day. 
the reduction to 30 days would give John 
L. Lewis, who asked that he be given 
a chance to be heard before the com. 


mittee in the near future, a club over 
operators in his attempt to get adminis. 
tration of the act back into the hands 
Another explanation 
was that the shorter term was adopted 
to head off amendments which night 


of a commission. 


One view was that 


have held up extension. 


Freight-Rate Rise Cancelled 


Acting upon a petition by the OPA, 
joined in by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and others in Ex Parte 148, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a 6 to 5 de. 
cision handed down April 12, cancelled 
the general freight-rate increases which 
went into effect March 18, 1942. The 
cancellation. however, is temporary, being 
effective from May 15, 1943, to Jan. 1, 
1944, during which time the record al- 
ready established will be held open for 
further consideration in the light of de. 
velopments during the interim. To break 
a tie, ODT Director Eastman voted for 


the cancellation. Passenger increases, how 


ever, were left undisturbed. The Com. 
mission also left undisturbed a few special 


war-time rates. 


The increases on coal authorized in 
Ex Parte 148 were 3c. per net ton where 
the rates were $1 or less and 5c. per net 


ton on rates over $1. 


St. Lawrence in Again 


Despite previous failures to get approval 
in treaty and by legislation in Congress, 
the old St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project again popped up in April in 
the House of Representatives. It is the 
subject of H.R. 2278, 2280 and 2284, 
identical bills introduced, respectively, by 
Congressmen Culkin, New York; Pitten- 
ger, Minnesota; and Wasielewski, Wis 
All were referred to the Com: 


consin. 


mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 


Scrap Still Needed 


Copper, brass and bronze have been 
added to the list of scrap materials urgent 
ly needed to support the war effort. 
In addition to iron and steel and other 
scrap material, the War Production Board 
now asks a 624-percent increase in the 
flow of copper, brass and bronze scrap 
in 1943. The need is for a total of 1,625, 
000 Ib., which will produce approximately 
1,000,000 Ib. of copper for the war effort. 

WPB again urges all mines and man: 
ufacturing plants to check on_ possible 
“dormant scrap” supplies in the form o! 
unused machinery, equipment, tools, dies, 
fixtures, etc., which are incapable of cu 
rent or immediate future use in the wa! 
effort because they are broken, worn out. 
cannot be repaired, etc. “If it hasnt 
been used in three months and someoné 
can’t prove that it’s going to be in the 
next three, sell it or scrap it,” says WPB. 
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May 1 Ushers in Coal-Mining Stoppage; 
Army Seizures Reported in Prospect 


\MID REPORTS that the government 
would move to seize the properties, May 1 
brought with it a stoppage in coal min- 
ng after President Roosevelt had un- 
successfully ordered bituminous members 
of the United Mine Workers to continue 
work. The only exceptions were reported 
to be in Illinois, where the Progressive 
Miners of America voted to stay on the 
job, and a few outlying U. M. W. fields. 
\nthracite also stopped work May 1 fol- 
lowing failure to arrive at an agreement, 
though the dispute was certified to the 
War Labor Board April 30 by Secretary 
of Labor Perkins. 

President Roosevelt received the Appa- 
lachian wage dispute from WLB April 
28, and on April 29, in a strongly worded 
telegram to John L. Lewis directed the 
miners to continue coal production and 
end the disputes already in progress. The 
outbreak of a wave of wildcat. strikes, 
unopposed by union officials, which by 
\pril 30 had involved over 100,000 men 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Alabama and __ elsewhere. 
prompted WLB to refer the controversy 
to the President. WLB had taken juris- 
liction in the case April 22 after Secre 
tary Perkins and Dr. John R. Steelman, 
lirector, U. S. Conciliation Service, had 
been unsuccessful in attempts to secure 
igreements based on increasing the miners’ 
earnings with no change in present rates. 

Following certification to WLB, Lewis 
gnored both a call to a meeting to dis- 
uss procedure and a request to submit 
nominees for the labor member of a 
three-man panel set up to hear the case. 
The union policy committee met in New 
York April 27, and after that meeting 
Lewis reiterated his earlier declaration that 
the miners “would not trespass” on the 
iperators’ properties in the absence of a 
ontract. The committee, in a letter to 
Madam Perkins, stated that the miners 
were ready to accept guaranteed employ- 
ment, declared that a hook-up between 
‘teel and coal interests and certain poli- 
‘iclans was preventing an agreement, at 
tacked WLB as “malignant” in its atti 
tude toward the miners’ union and wound 
up with the suggestion that “government 
ithorities should direct the coal operators 
n Washington, who have abandoned this 
onterence and dishonored their agree- 
ment, to return forthwith and work out 
in agreement through collective bargain- 
ng. without political implications.” 


Roosevelt Bans Stoppage 


laxing the union with ignoring WLB. 
President Roosevelt stated that he had 
ustructed OPA to check price rises and 
prosecute any illegality, declared the strikes 
‘ violation of labor’s “no-strike” pledge, 
‘emed them an interference with the 
prosecution of the war and a_ challenge 
‘0 the power of government, stated that 
production must continue, and concluded 
iS follows: 

he enemy will not wait while strikes 
ind stoppages run their course. Therefore, 


ha 


t work at the mines is not resumed by 
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10 o'clock Saturday morning, | shall use 
all the power vested in me as President 
and commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy to protect the national interest and 
to prevent any further interference with 
the successful prosecution of the war.” 

Replying April 30, Lewis and other 
U. M. W. officials declared that “we 
want an agreement. We want to work,” at 
the same time attacking WLB and stating 
that the operators had blocked agreement 
on a new contract. 

With 30-day extensions signed, both 
the north and south resumed negotiations 
following March 31. Also in attendance 
was Dr. Steelman, who appeared on the 
scene March 29 to promote adoption of the 
southern extension. Following the ex- 
amples of the northern and southern and 
other groups, all regions in the country 





Keeping Step With Coal Demand 
Bituminous Coal Stocks 








Thousands 
Net —P.C. Change— 
Tons From om 
Mar.1 Feb.1 Mar. 
1943 1943 1942 
Electric power utilities. 19,056 —-1.1 +41.6 
Byproduct coke ovens.. 9,782 —1.8 +24.0 
Steel and rolling mills.. 1,069 —-1.5 + 7.4 
Railroads (Class 1).... 11,361 —-1.8 +17.6 
Other industrials*.... . 28,099 —3.7 +650.8 
WOON oicics xicawniacr 69 ,367 —2.4 +36.9 
Bituminous Coal Consumption 
Thousands 
Net —P.C. Change— 
Tons From From 
Feb. Jan. Feb 
1943 1943 1942 
Electric power utilities. 5,376 -10.1 + 4.3 
Byproduct coke ovens.. 6,967 -9.3 + 4.2 
Steel and rolling mills.. 1,021 —2.7 + 8.9 
Railroads (C .... FES —-0.3 +28.4 
Other industrials*.... . 14,279 -6.6 + 5.5 
"ROAMES £05 sco cer cess 39,047 -2.4 +11.3 


*Inoludes beehive ovens, coal-gas retorts and 
cement mills. 


Coal Production 


Bituminous 
Month of March, 1943, net tons... 56,450,000 
P.o. change from March, 1942 : +18.1 


January-March, 1943, net tons... 
P.c. change from Jan.—March, 1942. 


Anthracite 
Month of March, 1943, net tons... 
P.c. change from March, 1942.... 
January-March, 1943, net tons... 
P.c. change from Jan.—March, 1942. 


152,489,000. 
+ 8.1 


5, 822 ,000 
+14.5 

15,228,000 
+ 5.8 


Sales of Domestic Stokers Vs. Oil Burners 


Coal Oil 
Stokers Burners 
February, 1943............ 2,130 1,570 
P.c. change from Feb., 1942. —72.7 —85.9 
January-February, 1943... 3,894 3,640 
P.c. change from Jan.—Feb., 
Sa eet Se —72.2 —84.8 


Index of Business Activity’ 


Waele ine 86 5 vccsicsieee ssc ceses. 204.1 
P.c. change from month earlier.......... $1.5 
P.c. change from year earlier............ +14.7 


* Business Week, April 24. 


Electric Power Outputt 


Week ended April 17, kw.-hr.... 3.916,794,000 
P.o. change from month earlier.. —0.7 
P.e. change from year earlier. ... +18.4 


+ Edison Electric Institute. 





adopted extension agreements, with the 
result that there were no interruptions in 
work, except for a few scattered mines. 

April 4 brought with it information to 
the effect that WLB was considering drop- 
ping other matters and taking jurisdiction. 

Certification of the dispute to WLB was 
asked of Dr. Steelman in a statement 
presented to him by Edward R. Burke, 
spokesman for the southern operators, 
Apnil 6. Pointing out that “every other 
labor union that operates under the gen- 
eral law must ultimately submit its de- 
mands for an increase in basic wage rates 
to the War Labor Board for approval” 
and that “every employer is prohibited 
from paying such increases without the 
sanction of that board,” the statement 
called attention to the miners’ wage de- 
mands and their refusal to join in sub 
mission and then went on to say: “We 
now ask Dr. Steelman, government con- 
ciliator, to certify this case to the War 
Labor Board in the regular way as one 
in which it is clear that an agreement 
cannot be reached through the normal 
process of collective bargaining. We hope 
that such certification will be made, but 
unless we can have that assurance now 
the operators in the southern confer 
ence will themselves request that the War 
Labor Board take jurisdiction.” 

Receiving no answer from Steelman. 
the southern group wired WLB April 8 
asking that it take jurisdiction. WLB, on 
April 9, referred the request to Madam 
Perkins. 


Extension Rejected 


The miners rejecting a resolution that 
the present agreement be extended for 
the duration of the war, the northern 
negotiating committee made public April 
7 a report concluding as follows: “The 
operators’ negotiating committee believes 
that further conferences for collective bar- 
gaining will not be able to consummate 
an agreement and believes that all parties 
at interest should be so notified.”’ The res- 
olution read: 

“Whereas, the coal operators repre- 
sented in the Appalachian Joint Confer- 
erence have been in continuous session 
with the United Mine Workers of America 
since March 10; and 

‘“‘Whereas, during that period of time 
consideration and discussion of the de- 
mands of the mine workers have oc- 
curred; and 

“Whereas, the United Mine Workers of 
America have not substantiated by factual 
data or proper argument any justification 
for the extraordinary demands for wage 
increases and other concessions made to 
the conference; 

“Therefore be it resolved, that the ex- 
isting wage agreement should be con- 
tinued for the duration of the war, subject 
to such changes as may be required by 
governmental policy or by standards fixed 
by the government for the economic 
stablization of the country.” 


Major points at issue at that time, ac- 
cording to the operators’ committee, were: 
the demand for a wage increase of $2 a 
day and the demand for a portal-to-portal 
basis of payment. These and others, the 
committee held, would add greatly to pro- 
duction cost. At a press conference, it 
was announced that notification to par- 
ties of interest would include the various 
governmental agencies concerned. At this 
same press conference. 
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Keeping Peaks Down. 
When haulage units are pow- 

ered by alkaline batteries it isn’t 
necessary to add the haulage 
load to the hoisting load—the 
battery charging can be done at 
off-peak hours. This means a 
lower maximum demand and a 
higher utilization of existing 


distribution lines. 


Len Horses are Popular. 
‘‘“Give me a lean horse for a 
long race,’’ was never truer than 
when applied to gathering and 
tramming. While Edison Alka- 
line Batteries weigh the least, 
they are also the strongest and 
last the longest. This is not a 
claim. \t is a matter of electro- 
chemical principle and structural 
design. Edison Batteries are the 
only alkaline batteries made in 
the U. S. A. 


aintenance Simplified. 

Untrained men can do a lot 
of damage just “‘learning how.’ 
With alkaline batteries, main- 
tenance runs the least risk—thev 
have even been charged in re- 
verse. And, they are as rugged 
physically as they are electric- 
ally—because they are built of 
steel. In few services do batteries 
take as much punishment as 1n 
mines—reason in itself for pre- 


ferring steel construction. 


Edison Storage Battery Division 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
WEST ORANGE, N. J. 





THIS POWER 


must not fail 








production through. Thomas A. 
Edison, when he invented the alka- 
line storage battery, contributed 
more to winning World War II 
than even he could have guessed. 


The man in the factory is at the 
mercy of the man in the mine. If 
the critical materials don’t come 
through—neither do the tanks and 
guns. But the industries and mines 
have an ally in common. The vital 
material-handling systems of in- 
dustry are the battery industrial 
trucks; more than 50°, are pow- 
ered by Edison Alkaline Batteries. 


Yes, alkaline batteries are the most 
dependable portable power the 
world has ever known. Electrically, 
chemically, structurally, they are 
made to order for today’s stringent 
demands. Dependability is the rea- 
son for their success in mines, on 
railroads, throughout industry and 
aboard ship. 


Vital to transportation in mines are 
the locomotives and shuttle cars— 
where again the alkaline battery is 
proving its worth in getting the war 


MINING NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 





Edvon. 
Otkaline BATTERIES 
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COMING MEETINGS 


e American Mining Congress: May 17 


md 18, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


¢ Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America: 
gnual convention, May 24 and 25, Desh- 
le-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 





¢ Illinois Mining Institute: 25th annual 
boat trip and summer meeting, June 4-6. 
fom St. Louis, Mo. 






¢ Smoke Prevention Association of Amer- 
ia, Inc: annual meeting, June 8-11, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute: 
mnual meeting, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo., June 24-26. Postponed April 26. 












April 8 was marked by a joint con- 
ference of the northern and southern 
goups with the miners at the behest 
of Steelman, who stated that negotiating 
procedure was debated, along with points 
that might be discussed aside from direct 
wage demands. 

Issuance of a new wage-price stabiliza- 
ton order by President Roosevelt also 
took place on April 8. In addition to plac- 
mg ceilings on farm prices and_ trans- 
portation rates and curbs of job changing, 
the order included the following pro- 
vsions relating to wages: 

“The National War Labor Board, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
other agencies exercising authority con- 
feted by Executive Order 9250 or Execu- 
tve Order 9299 and regulations issued 
pursuant thereto over wage or salary in- 
creases are directed to authorize no fur- 
ther increases in wages or salaries ex- 
ept such as are clearly necessary to 
orect substandards of living, provided 
that nothing herein shall be construed to 
prevent such agencies from making such 
vage or salary readjustments as may be 
emed appropriate and may not have 
heretofore been made to compensate, in 
accordance with the Little Steel formula 
% heretofore defined by the National War 
Labor Board, for the rise in the cost of 
lving between Jan. 1, 1941, and May 1, 
1942 


















“Nor shall anything herein be con- 
trued to prevent such agencies, subject 
0 the general policies and directives of 
the Economic Stabilization Director, from 
uthorizing reasonable adjustments _ of 
‘ages and salaries in case of promotions, 
classifications, merit increases, incen- 
‘Ne wages or the like, provided that 
ch adjustments do not increase the 
“el of production costs appreciably or 
‘mish the basis either to increase prices 
‘to resist otherwise justifiable reductions 
N price 

The order was greeted by Lewis April 
with a statement that it “leaves the 
ne yorkers still hungry and resentful 
‘having their demands for bread made 
‘ political pawn. . . . The mine workers 
we been holding ever since they have 
‘een here that the wage structure in the 
‘al industry is substandard compared 
‘ith any basic or essential industry.” Fur- 
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COMPRESSORS 4 










Speeding 


A Strip Pit Job 


This photo, taken at the Sternberg 
strip mine, Boonville, Ind.. shows a 
SCHRAMM Portable Compressor 
supplying air to the hand drill which 
is putting down a shot hole in the 
exposed coal bed. 1220 tons a day 
is being loaded here in normal times, 
but now, during the War this is 
greatly increased. 


In drift or shaft mines the portable 
SCHRAMM Compressor keeps busy 
tamping ties on main haulways, or 
operating hammers or 
break down draw shale or to remove 


chisels_ to 


bottom rock. 


SCHRAMM Compressors are built to 


stand rigorous coal mine service. 
The large discharge valve which oc- 
cupies almost the entire head of each 
SCHRAMM eylinder, is one of the 
obvious reasons for its high output 
and efficiency. The SCHRAMM is 


water-cooled, so that it operates with- 
out overheating while under ground. 


Built in crawler type or track-mounted 
(self-propelled ) 


work. 


for underground 
with headroom re- 
quired. Also built with two or four 


pneumatic tires, steel wheels. motor 


and low 


truck or skid mounting. 


WV rite 
49-P-F 


for the descriptive Catalog 


SCHRAMM 


INCORPORATE D 
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THE COMPRESSOR PEOPLE 
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WEST CHESTER, 


PENNA. 
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INCREASE SAFETY ... 
REDUCE COSTS IN 
MINING OPERATIONS 


with 


f.| i} 









CLOTH 


® Adequate ventilation is vitally neces- 
sary to safe, efficient mine operation. 
Use American Brattice Cloth—closely 
woven construction cuts air-leaks to a ; 
minimum—special chemical treatment 
renders it abrasion, flame ard _ rot- 
proof. ABC can be moved easily— 
used over and over. Its surface is 
smooth, thus passing machinery or cars 
cannot pull it down or damage it. 
These features combine to assure effi- 
ciently ventilated working places at 
minimum cost—advantages that can 
be yours! Write today for complete 


information. 


AMERICAN BRATTICE CLOTH CORPORATION 


WARSAW, INDIANA 


Agencies in all Mining Centers 
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thermore, said Lewis, the portal-to-portal 
decision by the 5th Circuit Appeals Court 
“remains unchanged by the President's 
executive order and constitutes a legal 
estoppel against the mine workers execut. 
ing an agreement that does not conform 
to the federal statute and the court's 
decree.” 

Later press conference discussion of 
the portal-to-portal question brought out 
the fact that the miners did not consider 
themselves bound by a joint letter signed 
by the Appalachian Joint Conference Ne. 
gotiating Committee and Earl E. Houck, 
director of the legal department, United 
Mine Workers, July 9, 1940, to Col. Wil. 
liam E. Fleming, administrator, wage and 
hour division, Department of Labor, ask. 
ing that the division approve the principle 
of payment for time worked at the face, 
and stating that “the uniform high rates 
of pay that have always been included in 
the wage agreement of the mining indus: 
try contemplate the employee's working 
day beginning when he arrives at his usual 
working place.” This principle was ac. 
cepted by Col. Fleming in a letter to 
Mr. Houck dated July 18, and on July 
25, 1940, the division issued a press re 
lease announcing that it considered the 
face-to-face method of computing working 
time as not unreasonable. ; 


President’s Order Approved 


The President’s order, stated Charles 
O’Neill, spokesman for the northern group, 
on April 9, “confirms the position we 
have taken throughout the conference.” 
Declaring further that the facts provided 
for the conference prove that wages “are 
not on a substandard level,’ Mr. O'Neill 
stated that ‘“‘as we understand the order. 
this conference should accept the oper 
ators’ proposal for the extension of th 
present agreement.” 

Also voicing approval of the President) 
order, Senator Burke, southern spokesman 
announced the preparation of the follow 
ing resolution for submission to the south 
ern conference: 

“Resolved, that all basic and distnc’ 
wage agreements in the areas governed } 
this conference be extended to April | 






1944, or to a day 30 days after the Pres wil 
dent of the United States shall declare ' Gr 
cessation of hostilities, whichever of thes len 
contingencies first occurs. The _ partic ie 
hereto agree to mect at a time and plac 
to be mutually agreed upon 20 days pmo’ It's 
to the expiration date of this agreement tha 


to consider what revisions, if any, shall be 


made in this agreement as to hours, wage = 
and conditions of employment.” = 
A guaranteed work year was proposed 10 
to the northern group by Mr. Lewis 0 Th 
April 9. Although rejected by the ope! si 
ators as impracticable, this proposal wa 
seized upon by Dr. Steelman and Madati lak 
Perkins for later submission to both the gre 


northern and southern groups. Meantime 
however, Senator Burke, on April 12, witt’ 
the President as follows: x wh 

“We beg to assure you that to the f' 
extent of our ability we will hold 0 
part of the line as directed by you agai 
any break-through by the forces of ! 
flation. We know that the 165,000 mines 
employed by us have received wage 
creases far in excess of the Little Ste 
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NEW 


It's easier to handle 
in grease guns 


@ EVERY FEATURE in new Stanobar 
Grease No. 2 fits it for the new prob- 
lems in lubricating ball and roller 
bearings in war-pressed equipment. 
It's a smooth-type (not fibrous) grease 
that is easily handled in grease guns 
and lubricating equipment. It con- 
tains inhibitors which reduce oxida- 
tion of the soaps and oil in Stanobar. 
Therefore, it does not cake or harden 
in bearings, and less grease and less 
labor are needed to flush out old 
grease from sealed bearings. 
Stanobar also resists thinning out 
when worked, which reduces leakage. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


Stanobar is made in one grade, a No. 
2 consistency which may enable you 
to use Stanobar in place of two or 
three grades of grease you are now 
using. 

Let a Standard Lubrication Engi- 
neer explain other advantages of 
Stanobar Grease—and help you make 
a test. 





CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 
OF NEW STANOBAR GREASE 
... Easily handled in grease gun. 

. .. Resists thinning-out when worked. 
.. . Does not oxidize and form deposits. 





* Take a LOAD 
off your loaders « 


Probably no other equipment is getting 
the punishment that your loaders must 
take to keep coal flowing out. Make 
them the first on the list for a lubri- 
cating checkup. Standard’s line of new 
Superla Mine Loader Lubricants—four 
grades of thickened oils—covers prac- 
tically all requirements for lubricating 
loader transmissions and gear cases, in- 
cluding older equipment which may 
require a heavy type lubricant. 


New Superla Mine Loader 
Lubricants include: 


No. 3—A dripless oil for fairly tight gear 
cases. 

No. 5—A fibrous structure thickened oil 
for gears and transmissions. Particu- 
larly useful in reducing consumption. 
No. 6—A smooth type thickened oil for 
gear cases and gathering head pots. Can 
be applied with pressure gun for bear- 
ings. 

No. 8—A heavy thickened oil for arma- 
ture bearings and make-up in cases re- 
quiring a leak-proof lubricant. 


Indoils . . . Three grades of straight 
mineral oils for hydraulic systems. 
No.95 ( Provide a range of viscosities 
No. 75 < to meet all loader hydraulic 
No. 41 / system requirements. 


Let a Standard Lubrication Engineer 
help you select—and test—the lubri- 
cants you need. Call any Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) office, or write 910 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 


for the Engineer nearest you. 





| Oil is ammunition. . . Use it wisely 
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HERE'S HOW 


Osmose-Treated Mine Ties and Timbers cut 
maintenance and replacement costs 


Mining companies throughout the country are using 
Osmose-treated ties and timbers because they have 
a service life three to five times longer than un- 


treated timbers! 


Easy to apply by dipping or brushing, OSMOSALTS 
penetrate into the wood ... forming a deep zone 
of protection that resists wood decay and prevents 


rot. 


Osmose-treated timbers keep 
their original strength and pro- 
vide additional safety by helping 
to prevent serious, costly acci- 
dents that often result from un- 
treated decaying timbers. 


Let one of our field engineers 
help you with your wood-preserv- 
ing problems. Write for Bulletin 
143-C now! 

















OSMOSE 


WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED 


General Offices: Buffalo, N. Y.—Branch Offices: Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Denver, Colo.; Harlan, Ky.; Kenova, W. Va. 




























OSMOSE 
PROTECTION PAYS 


1. APPLICABLE to 
fresh cut native timber 
locally obtained and 
treated thus eliminating 
or reducing transporta- 
tion costs to minimum. 


2. PENETRATES 
deeply into the timber 
providing 3 to 5 times 
longer service life over 
untreated wood, 


3. ECONOMICAL. No 
capital investment in 
treating equipment re- 
quired. Eliminates costly 
transportation to and 
from mechanical pres- 
sure-treating plants. 


4. EASY TO APPLY 
by brushing or dipping 
with unskilled labor. 
No special expensive 
equipment necessary. 





















formula and that no showing can be sade 
that increases are necessary to correct syb. 
standards of living. Therefore, without 
violating your executive order, no igtee. 
ment can be made that would grint g 
single one of their demanded waze jp. 
creases. Under these circumstances, we 
are at a loss to understand why thie dj. 
rector of the conciliation service persists 
in his effort to secure an agreement grant. 
ing increases which you have expressly 
prohibited. Surely he does not expect that 
anyone with intelligence will be misled 
into believing that a wage increase will be 
any less an increase if made in the form 
of relieving employees from payment of 
proper charges or by calling it a payment 
for non-productive time consumed by the 
miners in getting to their places of 
worm, . .. 

“We recognize that the National War 
Labor Board and the Stabilization Di. —— 
rector have the final responsibility in 
determining what constitutes a wage in- 
crease and whether such demands should 
be approved or denied. We request a 
speedy and just determination of these 
issues. . . . The contract has but a short 
period to run. There is still time enough 
if the Secretary of Labor will certify the 
dispute at once to the War Labor Board 
or, failing in that, if the board will now 
take jurisdiction on its own motion. There 
should be no request or demand by any- 
one for a further extension subject to 
retroactive liability. We therefore re 
spectfully ask that you take whatever 
action you may consider appropriate and 
necessary to cause this dispute to be heard 
on its merits without delay by the Na- 
tional, War Labor Board.” 






































OPA Will Adjust Prices 


On the subject of retroactive liability, 
J. D. Battle, executive secretary, National 
Coal Association, reportéd receipt of a 
letter dated April 9 from J. K. Galbraith, 
deputy administrator, OPA, stating in 
part that “it is the intention of the OPA 
that maximum prices for bituminous coal 
will remain unchanged for the period of 
wage negotiations. . . . Furthermore, if a 
retroactive wage increase should result 
from the negotiations, and even if such 
increase should be approved by the re- 
sponsible government agency in charge, 
no retroactive price increase will be au- 
thorized. The OPA will, however, adjust 
maximum prices to take into account any 
retroactive wage increase resulting from 
any wage agreement which may be made 
in accordance with the Price Control Act 
and the President’s order creating the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. Adjust- 
ments for such retroactive wage increase 
will take the form of an increase in max- 
imum prices which will spread the com- 
pensation for the retroactive labor cost 
over the remainder of the coal year to 
April 1, 1944. These adjustments, if re- 
quired, will be made subsequent to the 
conclusion of the new wage agreement.” 

The northern operators, on April 13, 
also made a further request for assump- 
tion of jurisdiction by WLB in the follow- 
ing telegram to Madam Perkins: 

“Please refer to our telegram to the 
President March 19, 1943, advising that 
the time then remaining before termina 
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Every coal mine operator knows that a lagging 
machine can easily bottleneck the whole 
production system. 


* 


It is well worth remembering, however, that 
adequate lubrication of that machine may 
eliminate the bottleneck! 


To protect overworked machinery, and to 
insure smooth, steady performance—change 
over now to Precision-Perfect lubricants— 
Cities Service lubricants—designed especially 
for your particular mining job. They have 
been developed to give maximum service and 
protection for specific mining operations. 





MAUMELLE ORDNANCB WORKS 
CITIES SBRVICE DEFENSE 
CORPORATION 
































Whether your lubrication requirements are 
simple or complex—Cities Service is ready to 
serve you with precise, top-quality products 
and expert engineering counsel. 


Get in touch with your nearest Cities Service 
office today. There is no obligation, 
of course! 





Loader Greases Cable Compounds 


Compressor Oils Gear Lubricants 
Car & Journal Oils Hydraulic Oils, etc. 


Ball & Roller Bearing Greases 














CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO 






















































KEYSTONE BALL BEARING 
END BELLS 





HOW SLEEVE BEARINGS 
CAN CAUSE FAILURES 


HOW BALL BEARINGS CAN 
PREVENT THESE FAILURES 








(1) Sleeves wear, allowing rotor to 
rub stator. 


(2) Oil collects on coils and in air 
ducts, causing dirt to adhere which 
restricts or stops ventilation. 


condenses on coils 


(3) Oil 


causing insulation rot. 


vapor 


(4) Bearings require frequent in- 


spection to determine oil level and 





bearing wear. 


(1) Ball bearings will usually far 
outlive sleeve bearings. Bearings 
will rarely wear enough to allow the 
rotor to rub the stator. , 


(2) Grease replaces oil as a lubri- 
cant and is retained by felt seals. 
Motor remains clean. 


(3) Grease is not fluid—does not 
vaporize. 


(4) Grease lubrication required only 
from (1) to (4) times a year depend- 
ing, on the severity of the service. 


Send for Detailed information 





KEYSTON 





ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


1225 RIDGLEY STREET e BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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tion has meant 
Superior Carbon 
loaders, motors, 
Perhaps our 24 


TO SUPERIOR CUSTOMERS 


© Satisfactory deliveries of a quality product,—that combina- 


improve your production . . 


Sd a! 


ELIVERIES 


much, day in and day out, to the users of 
Brushes for battery chargers, cable reels, drills, 
generators, locomotives, mine rotaries, welders. 
years’ specialization can help you increase and 
. Get our Reference Catalog No. 7. 


Write us today about open sales territories 


SUPERIOR CARBON PRODUCTS, INC. 
9111 George Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


CARBON 
BRUSHES 












































tion of the wage agreement in effect at the 
Appalachian coal mines was too short to 
permit of completion of an agreement 
during the remaining days to April }, 
| 1943, and also his reply to us dated March 
| 22, advising that the dispute between the 
| operators and the United Mine Workers 
| must be settled like any other dispute 
under the national no-strike agreement by 
the peaceful means set forth in Executive 
Order No. 9017 and also under Executive 
Order No. 9250 providing for a final 
determination if necessary by the National 
War Labor Board. 
| “Pursuant to instructions the operators 
| have endeavored to make a fair settle. 
| ment of the dispute with all speed con. 
sistent with a complete examination of 
the issues. We regret to advise that no 
progress was made by collective bargain. 
ing. We also advise that conciliation which 
has been in progress since April | has 
likewise failed to produce an agreement. 
“The issues are fundamental to the 
economy of the nation. These issues must 
be finally determined between now and 
May 1, 1943. We urge that this dispute 
now be certified to the War Labor Board 
so that it may take such action as it 
deems advisable and in accordance with 
the above-named executive orders and 
the wage-price order of April 8. Copies 
of this telegram are being forwarded to 
the National War Labor Board, the Office 
of Economic Stabilization and the Coordi- 
nator of Solid Fuels for War.” 


Guaranteed Work Proposed 





The campaign by Madam Perkins and 
| Dr. Steelman to get the miners an in- 
crease in pay without changing present 
rates culminated in an official proposal 
by Steelman to the northern group April 
13 that the six-day work-week basis be 
adopted as a part of the new contract. 
Previously, it was reported, government 
representatives also had had under con- 
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sideration proposals for concessions for These v 
| portal-to-portal pay and elimination of all § themsel 
| charges for materials, equipment and serv- § world. ” 
| ices, such as lamps, tools, safety shoes. § oothetj 
| hats and other equipment, blacksmithing. xu 

oie. in Ame 
| The Steelman proposal was accepted Natu 

by the miners on the understanding that § vathor; 

the operators would guarantee that em- = 
ployment would be open six days a week  @2t 1s) 

52 weeks a year. The operators rejected produce 

it on the grounds that it did not outline § it to th 

what they eventually might be stuck for Uni 

even though the present increase in cost nit 
appeared to be $300,000,000 annually, § turer of 
represented a radical departure from past § with ru 

| practice not only in coal but in other § var. J 
| industries and was impossible because diesen 
| the industry could not guarantee mainte. § ‘'¢™St 

nance of demand and elimination of § thetic 1 
| transportation shortages or possible acc: § Armed 
| dents which would require mines to shut 1] 
| down for shorter or longer periods. Answer ” 
| ing charges made by the union, Dr. Steel: § COMpon 
| man and Madam Perkins that the oper ber you 
| ators were taking advantage of increase¢ ing hos 
| maximum prices and yet were working 
| only five days or less a week, the ope! 

ators’ spokesman stated that work would lJ h 

continue on a six-day-week basis as far 4 
| possible in accordance with existing wagé 

agreements. 1230 § 
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OUT OF THESE FLOCS MAY COME 
THE FUTURE OF THE WORLD 


These white crumbs or “flocs” look very unimportant in 
themselves . . . but on them may depend the future of the 
world. They are one of the first stages in the production of 
synthetic rubber, the most vital material being produced 
in America today. 


Naturally, you are interested in synthetic rubber. But 
synthetic rubber is only incidental. What is really impor- 
tant is what happens to synthetic rubber after it is actually 
produced. It is chemistry that makes rubber fit to use, suits 
itto the task at hand. 


United States Rubber Company is the largest manufac- 
turer of rubber chemicals in the world. We have worked 
with rubber, improved it and broadened its uses for 100 
years. Today, all this tremendous fund of knowledge of the 
chemistry of rubber is being drawn upon to improve syn- 
thetic rubber, perfect it for the jobs it must do for the 
Armed Forces and war industry. 


The chemistry of rubber is what determines the final 
compounding and processing of the flocs of synthetic rub- 
ber you see here. They may eventually go into bullet-seal- 
ing hose, air ducts, or any one of a score of other parts used 


in the plane that will blast the last Nip carrier off the sea. 
They may be made into a tire that will rumble down 
bomb-battered Unter den Linden. They may go into some 
essential equipment like a conveyor belt that will keep 
America’s war production line moving at top speed. They 
might very easily determine the entire course of the war, 
and thereby the future of the world. 

Synthetic rubber, its production, compounding and ap- 
plication to war and industrial uses, is too big a story to 
present adequately here. There are five basic commercial 
types of synthetic rubber. Each of them has distinct prop- 
erties and characteristics. Not a single one is ideal for all 
purposes. 

Deciding which synthetic rubber to select and use for a 
particular task is an equally big story, a decision that re- 
quires expert knowledge and broad range experience. 

We have told the story of the five basic commercial types 
of synthetic rubber, our more than twenty years of experi- 
ence in working with them, and our twelve years of using 
synthetic rubber commercially in an interesting, informa- 
tive booklet for business executives. Please ask 
for your copy on your regular business letterhead. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


COAL AGE May, 1943 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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Important notes on coupling and attaching ‘“Ventube” 


Peak operation is the demand placed on all mining tools under our 


war program. Check these important points on coupling and attach- 
ing Du Pont “Ventube” flexible rubberized duct for best efficiency. 








” IG. 2 


AIG.1 


An air-tight joint can be made in ten 
seconds between ‘‘Ventube’”’ sections us- 
ing the built-in corrosion-resistant coup- 
lings provided with the tubing. 


TO COUPLE (see Fig. 1), grasp either 
coupling ring firmly in both hands, keep- 
ing seam at top. Apply pressure to con- 
tract ring to limit allowed by slot. Push 
contracted ring (Fig. 2) through the 
outer ring and well into tubing. Pull 
back until inner ring rests fully within 
the outer. ’ 


TO UNCOUPLE (see Fig. 3), press with 


flexible, rubberized ventilating duct. 





*“Ventube” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 


FIG. 4 


fist on one side of inner ‘‘Ventube’”’ sec- 
tion. Reach in (Fig. 4), grasp contracted 
coupling, and pull apart. 


ATTACHING “‘VENTUBE’’ TO BLOWER. A 10- 
foot fan connection of ‘‘Ventube’’ is 
supplied with a coupling in one end, a 
flat seam in the other. It takes only a 
matter of seconds to slip the end with 
flat seam over the blower outlet and 
fasten with wire, metal strap or locking 
band. Place blowers 15 feet or more 
upstream from the last crosscut, to avoid 
recirculating bad air. 


Attached to fan of adequate air capacity and permissible motor, ‘““Ventube’”’ 
clears the working face. It helps remove foul air from any space a man can 
enter—speeds the coal cycle—boosts the production efficiency of workers. 
““Ventube” is compact, easily portable—can be pushed back on itself before 
blasting. Its sturdy fabric construction, coated and impregnated with a 
special abrasion-resistant compound, enables ‘‘Ventube”’ to resist heat, 
moisture, mildew, fungus, dry-rot, acid and alkaline waters. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), “Fabrikoid” Division, Fairfield, Conn. 








NOTE: For the duration of the Wer, “Ventube” can be 
supplied only to the extent that raw materials for its 
manufacture ore mode available in accord with regula- 
tions issued by the War Production Board. But if. you 
have adequate priority, write sow for complete informa- 
tion on this valuable tool of mechanized production. 








Bureau of Mines Approvals 







Two approvals of permissi!.je 
equipment were issued by the U. s. 
Bureau of Mines in March, as fo] 
lows: 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.—Type 61 power 


unit for conveyors; 20-hp. moti r, 











220 volts, a.c.; Approval 474; 
March 1. 
Joy Mfg. Co—Type 14bt) 






6PMF loading machine; four 7}-hp. 
and one 4-hp. motor, 500 volts, 
d.c.; Approval 475A; March 26. 


















Dr. Steelman presented the same pro 
posal to the southern group April 14, 
which also rejected it April 15 in a tele. 
gram to Ma Perkins, who previously 
had stated that “the compromise is fair, 
reasonable and in the public interest,” add. 
ing that the proposal was not outside 
the “hold-the-line” order of the Presi. 
dent because a price adjustment to com. 
pensate for overtime and other costs al- 
ready had been granted by the gover. 
ment. Madam Perkins was uncertain, 
however, as to how many mines were 
working less than six days a week, whether 
this proposal would eliminate all other de- 
mands and whether Lewis was accepting 
the principle “as the basis for an agree- 
ment” or as an assurance that the miners 
would be guaranteed 310 days of work 
a year. She also contended that the oper- 
ators had made no offers, which the latter 
countered by reminding her of the pro 
posals to extend the present agreements 

In rejecting the guaranteed working. 
time proposal, the southern group told 
Madam Perkins that it was unanimously 
opposed to the idea of a guarantee of six 
days’ pay per week for the life of the 
contract with time and a half for all 
hours in excess of 35. Stating that if pres 
ent conditions continue, no such guarantee 
would be necessary but that if anything 
prevented regular operation six days a 
week the requirement would bankrupt a 
large part of the industry, the southem 
group called attention to the fact that 
the sixth day now is voluntary on the 
part of the miners and declared that in 
many cases failure to work six days wai 
due to refusal by the miners. 

“A guaranteed wage is not necessal) 
to insure an adequate production of coal, 
nor would it be effective for that purpose. 
Your proposal must be motivated solely 
by a desire to increase the income of the 
miners. The unimpeachable record shows 
that the increase in basic rates for the 
miners in this field since January, 1941, 
is substantially in excess of that required 
under the Little Steel formula and that 
there are no substandard wages among 
them. Since your proposed guarantee cal 
have no purpose except to pay for work 
not performed, it would constitute a cleat 
wage increase for the productive effort 0 
every employee. As such, it is a violation 
of the stabilization program and _ the 
order of the President. The operators have 
consistently refused to be a party to such 
a proceeding. 

“We beg to suggest that a proper couls 
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woul! be for you to support us in the 
sound position we have taken rather than 
attempt to accomplish a forbidden ob- 
jective by this indirect and objectionable 
substitute. We further urge that you give 
consideration to the President’s suggestion 
that the way to stop granting increases is 
to avoid trying to find means to evade 
the prohibition against such increases. 
This conference is now in its sixth week 
and it must be obvious to you as it is 
to everyone here that no agreement can 
be reached through collective bargaining 
or conciliation. The operators again urge 
that without further delay, which might 
prove costly, you certify this dispute to 
the National War Labor Board.” 

April 16 brought a report that the 
union is against any renewal of the ex- 
tension agreement, while on April 17 
Lewis charged that a conspiracy of politi- 
cians and financial interests was responsible 
for the deadlock. He also charged that 
the railroads were using thousands of cars 
for on-track storage in expectation of a 
“national lockout” of the miners on May 
1. These charges, the operators con- 
tended, “‘were unfair and misleading.” “If 
Mr. Lewis is playing on the word ‘lock- 
wut? as a threat to close the mines on 
May 1, he should assume the responsibil- 
ity himself,” said Mr. O’Neill. “The oper- 
ators’ committee does not know of any 
such concerted action on the part of 
anyone.” Along with this, Steelman inter- 
jected that he was “becoming slightly im- 
patient” with the progress of negotiations. 


Anthracite Wage Negotiators 
Report Progress 


Anthracite wage negotiations got under 
way at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, March 31, and up to the time 
this issue of Coal Age was closed there 
appeared to have been little agreement 
on any of the points at issue. The first 
day was taken up with submission of the 
union’s 21 demands, including a $2 a day 
wage increase (April Coal Age, p. 108). 
The conference then adjourned to _per- 
mit the operators to study the demands 
and formulate their reply. John L. Lewis 
spoke for the union, while Major W. W. 
Inglis, president, Glen Alden Coal Co., 
was head of the operators’ negotiating 
committee. 

Speaking for the operators, Ralph E. 
Taggart, president, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co., rejected as “impos- 
sible of fulfillment” the major demands 
of the miners when the conference re- 
sumed April 2. The wage increase of $2 
a day plus the cost of other concessions 
demanded by the miners would, he de- 
lared, increase daily wage payments 
by $5.25 and cause a rise of $3.52 in the 
price of domestic sizes. Already, said Mr. 
laggurt, the miners have received in- 
creases in excess of those permitted by 
the Little Steel formula. 

Replying that the miners have to eat, 


Lewi: demanded that the Federal Govern- 
ment subsidize the anthracite industry 
i necessary to make possible the pay 
incre.ses demanded. 


St ‘bing down took place when the 
ont rence was resumed April 6. The 
















STRONGER... SAFER...EASIER OPERATING 
fe DUFE-HORTON MINE ROOF 
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of Handles 





















@ The Duff-Norton Mine Roof Jack is a great time 
and labor saving device for efficient mine roof support. 
Stronger, safer, easier operating, it can be quickly 
spotted wherever needed. Experienced mining men 
everywhere know and appreciate this Mine Roof 
Jack’s increased size, thicker tubing, larger screw 
and variety of head and handle styles to meet your 
requirements. 












Rounded 
Corners 









HANDLE 
STYLES 


HEAD TYPES 









Three handle styles 
available include 
the Wing Nut and 
Drop types, above, and the slide type shown 
on jack. The head types include the three 
styles, above, as well as the Ball and 
Socket type illustrated on the jack. 


ss 
@ 
WG, GE FOR BULLETIN. Ask your Dis. 


tributor for a copy of the Mine Roof 
Jack Bulletin giving sizes, ratings and prices of the 
Duff-Norton Mine Roof Jack and other Duff-Norton 
Mining Jacks. If he hasn't a copy, we'll be glad to 
send you one by return mail. 












“The House That Jacks Built” 


THE DUFF-NORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Canadian Plant: COATICOOK, QUEBEC - Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Irs only a shovelful of coal but it represents the 
Nation’s mightiest weapon of war. To produce the 
planes, ships, tanks, guns and countless other imple- 
ments of war in ’43 we will require the greatest ton- 
nage in American coal mining history. 


Deltabeston is contributing to this vital war task b 
supplying dependable power in the mines ch. 
loaders and locomotives equipped with Delsabenon 
Asbestos-insulated Wires and Cables perform effi 
ciently and faithfully under the most severe Operatin 
conditions. Deltabeston resists flame, heat. oil, dust me 


corrosive vapors . . 


. conditions where other cables 


fail frequently. But that’s only part of our story 


Designing Deltabeston Asbestos-insulated Wires 
and Cables for wartime service has taught us emele 
Superior insulations and better protective coverin ‘ 
a these are the results of our great war effort i 
these improvements must remain a secret, In 194X 
the full benefit of our war experience will be available 


to you. So remember DELTABESTON—where heat 


endangers. 


-ELTABESTON 
“<n. . SABLE 


a 





Here's the answer to your wiring 
problems where heat endangers 


It's yours for the asking. Just write to Section 
Y531-10, Appliance and Merchandise “Dept 

General Electric Co., Bridgeport, C ‘onn. G E 
Deltabeston Wires and Cables are distribs ted 
nationally by Graybar Electric Co.. G-F Sup rly 
Corp. and other G-E Mévthsidies Sideduamen 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 














committee for the operators was mac y 
of J. B. Wariner, Lehigh Navisation 
Coal Co.; H. J. Connolly, Pennsylvania 
Coal Co.; James H. Pierce, East Bear 
Ridge Collieries Co.; James Prendergast, 
Susquehanna Collieries Co.; C. A. Gar. 
ner, Jeddo-Highland Coal Co.; and Mr. 
‘Taggart. 

Preliminary discussions of the various 
union proposals were completed by April 
10, on which date the joint committee 
of twelve took up the details. By April 14 
the question of living costs had_ been 
reached and a proposal for a guaranteed 
wage plan similar to that urged by the 
miners for the bituminous industry was 
taken up informally. 

Reasonable progress was being made 
in the negotiations, it was stated April 16, 
and spokesmen for both the miners and 
operators were reported to be of the 
opinion that government intervention was 
unnecessary. 


Continue Foremen Bill Hearings; 
Strikes Increase in April 


Hearings of the Smith bills te pro 
hibit unionization of foremen and other 
supervisors, which got under way before 
the House Military Affairs Committee 
March 25 (April Coal Age, p. 116), con- 
tinued throughout the early weeks of 
April. After initial testimony by repre: 
sentatives of the coal industry, a long 
list of representatives of manufacturing 
industries testified in opposition, as wel 
as Richard Maize, acting Secretary, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Mines. Oppos: 
tion witnesses included John McAlpin, 
president, Mine Officials’ Union of Amer 
ica; representatives of the Foremen’s Asso 
ciation of America and spokesmen for the 
railroad brotherhocds. Another was Leo 
Pressman, counsel for the C.I.0., who 
said he did not know if the C.1.O. would 
solicit foremen but saw no objection to 
them forming a separate union. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
heard argument April 6 for reconsider 
tion of its decision in still another case, 
that of the Murray Corp., Detroit. In 
opening the hearings, the chairman an: 
nounced that because of the importance 
of the case other parties would be per 
mitted to intervene and that the board 
would receive briefs from any one it 
terested. Previously, the board had de: 
cided 2 to 1 that Murray’s supervisory 
employees were entitled to organization 
and representation rights. 

Increases in earnings of office and super 
visory employees on the staffs of a num: 
ber of coal companies in Ohio and the 
West Virginia Panhandle by paying tim 
and one-half for overtime were approve 
by the Cleveland (Ohio) office of the 
War Labor Board April 5. At the same 
time, the board turned down requests © 
several companies which would _havt 
involved raises in the straight-time rate 
of its employees. Companies whose at 
justments were approved included: Jeffe: 
son Co., Smithfield, Ohio; Warner Co! 
lieries Co., Camel Run and Wolf Rut. 
Ohio; Florence Coal Co., Piney Fork. 
Ohio; Raven Coals, Inc.; Lillybrook Coe 
Co. and the Raven Red Ash Coal Co. 
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Beckley, W. Va.; and the Pond : Creek 




















































"WJ Pocahontas Co., Bartley, W. Va. There 
' yas no objection, said Dr. Edison L. 
, Bowers, WLB representative, to increased 
~ @ camings through paying overtime. 

; The question of draft deferment again 
popped up as the cause of a strike in 
* @ April. Approximately 160 men on one 
s shift at No. 3 mine, Rail & River Coal 
| @ Co. south of Bellaire, Ohio, walked out 
e @ April 13 because four men had been de- 
4 @ ‘ered for occupational reasons. At Cam- 
n @ didge, Ohio, it was reported, employees 
4 W of the Akron Coal Co. returned to work 
ie @ April 9 after striking for reemployment of 
4s a foreman dismissed by the company. 

In the Williamson field of West Vir- 
ie @ vinia, six mines were shut down starting 
6, @ April 2 as a result of a demand for over- 
1d @ time pay. The 2,000 men involved were 
ne MH cported, however, to have voted to return 
as ij to work April 5. Some 900 men struck in 

the Harlan field of Kentucky April 15, 
emanding arbitration of disputes which 
they alleged had been pending for 18 
: nonths. 
4 Lance No. 11 colliery, Glen Alden Coal 
Co., Plymouth, Pa., went down April 12 
" vhen some 1,000 men struck over alleged 
‘er “Scimination in placing men. 
nd In Canada, the Drumheller field, in 
“a \lberta, was closed by a general strike 
“ae T 1,015 men at 17 mines April 16 over 
of iismissal of a miner at one property in 
re. fy ebruary following a strike, although 
ni uch dismissal was approved by the courts. 
ian Southern Alberta miners, in addition, be- 
ig po an unofficial movement to work but 
vell 2 , 
nn. @ We days per week. Complaints also were 
os: fy Tade by miners in Nova Scotia that high 
in, ncome taxes were encouraging absenteeism 
ner @ Ud teduction in working time. It was 
co. fy ‘ated that in many cases working an 
the  ‘ttt@ day put miners in a higher bracket, 
Leo @ (us making their net income less than 
vho 8 5-day basis. 
yuld * 
| to 
_§ Job Shifting Curbed by WMC 
en, @ 0 85 Essential Activities 
cast, =Curbs on changing jobs in 35 essential 
. Inf industries were instituted by the War 
an @ Manpower Commission in an order effec- 
ance @ ‘ve noon April 18. Under the terms of 
pet @ the order, hiring may be done as follows: 
oard Any employer engaged in an essential 
> Wi activity may hire any new employee not 
de B engaged in an essential activity in the 
180" @ preceding 30 days. 
ation ~=Employers may not hire for non-essen- 
ial work a new employee engaged in essen- 
upe’ @ ‘ul work in the previous 30 days if 
num ‘he wage or salary rate to be paid ex- 
| thei ceeds that most recently earned by such 
time @ mployee. : 
rovec =Workers previously engaged in essen- 
f the tal activities may be hired for other 
sam’ sential work in areas or industries sub- 
sts OM ect to WMC job-stabilization programs 
have without regard to previous wage or salary 
rat rates provided such hiring is subject to 
€ a¢@ and permitted under any approved : tabil- 
Jefter Bt zation program. Otherwise the rate must 
Co: not exceed that recently earned. 
Ru. A worker in an essential activity cov- 
Fors. @ ered by a stabilization program may change 
_ Cot his job and receive higher pay under the 
| Co. eguiations of such stabilization program 
| AGESOAL AGE + May, 1943 

































A PAGE AUTOMATIC 
DRAGLINE BUCKET 
WILL 


BOOST 
PRODUCTION 
ON YOUR 
JOB 100! 


On YOUR Coal Stripping, Air Base, Canton- 
ment, Levee Building or General Construction 
job—PAGE AUTOMATIC DRAGLINE 
BUCKETS will BOOST PRODUCTION ... 
make the most of Manpower and Machine! 















A Page AUTOMATIC Dragline Bucket 

DIGS RIGHT IN. It is so shaped and designed that it AUTO- 4 
MATICALLY lands in digging position with ALL its weight on the " 
teeth. This means FASTER DIGGING AT ANY DEPTH ... More 
dirt moved per shift. 


Dragline operators on urgent “Victory” projects all over the nation 
depend on Page AUTOMATIC Dragline Buckets to get their jobs done 
F-A-S-T-E-R. They know that 4 PAGE Bucket will outdig any other 
bucket of equal size and weight. 












PAGE ENGINEERING COMPANY 





* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOOST PRODUCTION PAGE 
KEEP AMERICA ee ee oe 


DRAGLINE BUCKETS 






































6’ to 1%’ SIZES PRODUCED WITH 
la> rae = sie MON 





SINGLE ROLL 
CRUSHERS 


Install one for primary 
breaking, and Stoker Coal 
Crusher for secondary 
breaking to Stoker Coal 
Sizes. Available in heavy, 
standard, and light types. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
CAN BE MADE 


M‘NALLY PITTSBURG <::. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT TO MAKE COAL A BETTER FUEL 


Main Office and Works General Sales Office Eastern Office 
Pittsburg, Kansas 307 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago Koppers Bldg.,Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Photo: OFFICE WAR INFORMATION 


Take a Good Look at these BATTLESHIPS 


To any motorist with bald tires, they have a particular significance. 
Each one of these gigantic fighting machines requires sufficient rubber 
to make 17,000 automobile tires. That would keep many a motorist in 
tires for a long time. 

Ships, Airplanes, Tanks, and numerous other fighting units required 
at the front, all need enormous amounts of rubber. 


Quaker is playing an important part in supplying our Government with 
the vital rubber products and orders coming from the Government and De- 
fense plants have the right of way. You would not want it otherwise. 

Please be patient if your order with us seems a trifle long in reach- 
ing you. We are doing everything possible to spread equitably what 
permissible civilian Industrial Rubber Products we can manufacture. 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rubber is scarce, but not extinct for use in many civilian plants. It is not patriotic to 
allow your plant to lose production for want of Industrial Rubber Products. 


The Government will permit the use of rubber products in many plants that are 
recognized as being on important war work. Consult Quaker whenever Industrial 
Rubber Products should be used. Our experience of manufacturing and knowledge 
of current regulations are at your service. 


Blast the Japs out \ KEEP ON BUYING 
of the Rubber Pile! a, MORE WAR BONDS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 


OVER 58 YEARS CONSISTENT QUALITY INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK - CHICAGO - HOUSTON 


Western Territory 
QUAKER PACIFIC RUBBER COMPANY - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 





hot Fine. Meek isos 


MORE COAL AT LESS COST 


The Leahy Screen increases production . . . reduces 
cost. Insures maximum returns . . . more accurate 
sizing and less waste at substantial savings. Eco- 
nomical in upkeep . . . low power consumption 
(only 2 HP under maximum load). These advan- 
tages together with quicker make-ready and jacket 
replacements with less jacket cleaning all combine to 
make the Leahy Screen the logical choice of pro- 
ie mine operators. Write for descriptive litera- 
ure 





DEX 





or if he obtains a “statement of vail. 
ability” from his last employer or WMC 
(a) whenever he is discharged by hi: last 
employer; (b) if he is laid off indefir:itely 
or for a period of 7 or more days; o: (c) 
if he can prove that present employinent 
does not utilize him at his highest skill 
or that he is not being employed full time. 

No worker may accept new employ ent 
if the employer is prohibited from em. 
ploying him under this regulation. 

The order does not prohibit a worker 
from leaving essential work to vacation 
or do non-essential work for 30 ays, 
after which he can take a higher-paicd job 
in either essential or non-essential work 

Coal mining is defined in the list of 
essential activities as: “The mining of 
anthracite, bituminous and semi-anthra. 
cite coal, lignite and peat, and the oper- 
ation of breakers or preparation plants, 
including also removing overburden and 
other such activities preparatory to coal- 
mining operations.” 


Jermyn-Green Acquires 
Two Volpe Mines 


Ownership of the No. 6 and Butler col- 
lieries of the Volpe Coal Co., Pittston, 
Pa., has been acquired by the Jermyn- 
Green Coal Co., making the latter one of 
the largest independent producers in the 
anthracite field. Combined output of the 
two operations, employing about 1,000 
men, is estimated at close to 100,000 tons 
per month. The entire personnel is ex. 
pected to work for the new management. 
The Jermyn-Green company, owned by 
William S. Jermyn and Edward M. Green, 
is operating under lease with the Pennsyl: 
vania Coal Co. the No. 14 colliery at Port 
Blanchard. 


Face Power and Metallizing Uses 
Are Mining-Electrical Topics 


“Coal mining is the greatest tonnage 
producer in all industry,” declared Phelan 
MacShane, manager of mining section, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., in an 
address at the April meeting of the Min- 
ing Electric Group in West Frankfort, 
Ill., in which he referred to an article 
by Lee A. Barrett relative to keeping 
power-conversion equipment in economical 
distance of the working face. The lat: 
ter article appeared in the March, 1938, 
issue of Coal Age. 

By inference, the working face where 
this vast tonnage is mined and started on 
its way to the consumer is where power 
is most needed. Pointing out that now 
all producing equipment is on wheels, 
skids or caterpillars, Mr. MacShane said 
that power-conversion devices, whether of 
the rotary or static type, should be mobile 
so that they may be moved to new loca 
tions in a few hours. 

This being the trend, the problem of 
the manufacturer is to construct equip 
ment that may be moved and used under 
conditions prevailing in the mines. The 
operator’s responsibility is to see that de: 
sign limits of the equipment, whether 4 
the .face or in the substation, are not 
ruthlessly exceeded. 
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An outstanding instance of rapid adop 
ion of a new electrical device is furnished 
yy the mercury-arc rectifier. Since the 
gst commercial installation in 1938, 
100,000 kw. of these units have been in- 
tilled. Their high efficiency on light 
ads, the speaker said, is one of the 
ctors responsible for their popularity. 
Points about mercury-are rectifiers and 
heir use brought out in the discussion 
acuded: (1) The power factor is about 
3; (2) recent improvements have upped 
ficiency about 2 points; (3) cooling by 
, thermostatically controlled fan system 
quires very little water; (4) because of 
gsulation difficulties with negative trolley 
hangers, present practice is to insulate the 
ectifier and make the trolley positive; 
5) the greatest objection to the pump- 
ype rectifier is the time required to start 
r restart in case of a power outage; (6) 
caled-tube type starts or restarts immedi- 
ely; tubes carry a three-year guarantee; 
7) attempting to start rectifier on low 
uum does no damage; it simply does 
jot start until an ionized condition is 
et up in the mercury vapor; (8) sealed 
tubes are Of uniform size (a manufactur- 
i advantage); increased capacities are 
btained by paralleling tubes; (9) recti- 
fer will carry 200 percent load for one 
minute; (10) the relative costs of a 300- 
\w. motor generator, sealed-tube rectifier 
ud pump-type rectifier are about in the 
ner of 15-17-20, 

Restrictions and regulations imposed by 
State law and the Bureau of Mines on 
the methods of installing oil, Inerteen, 
Pyranol and air-cooled transformers for 
widerground mining service were touched 
n by the speaker. Because of the ex- 
wion of organic materials in the con- 
truction of air-cooled transformers, except 
n the varnish, he expressed the opinion 
that a modification of these restrictions is 
wtified where this type of transformer is 
used, 







Metal Spraying Discussed 


\t the March meeting, C. M. Barton, 
eigineer for Metallizing Co. of America, 
poke on metal spraying. “Metal spray- 
ig is not a weld,” he declared, “‘it is 
tnictly a mechanical method of depositing 
netal.”” Development of metal spraying 
«tends back over 60 years. Only within 
weent years has it become a recognized 
ut for laying on protective coatings, for 
illing holes in castings and for renewing 
worn surfaces. By experiment it has 
‘een learned where it is applicable, what 
t will do and its limitations. 

Sprayed steel has limited tensile strength 
~7,500 or 8,000 p.s.i. It is porous; so 
much so that it will carry considerable 
ibricant. For that reason a sprayed shaft 
wll tun “dry” two to six times as long 
‘the parent metal. It will not stand 
‘he distortion of buckling, twisting or 
ending, however. Under such action it 
acks and peels off. Partaking of the 
ature of cast iron, it will not stand shock. 
Nevertheless, building up crankshafts by 
playing is very successful. 

Preparation of a shaft for spraying con- 
sts of turning off sufficient metal to 
Provide a wearing depth for the sprayed 
metal. then grooving the bottom of the 
it to provide anchorage for the deposit. 
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MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1863 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Mine and Industrial Cars— Fabricated Steel—Iron Castings 





The grooves or threads are turned as 
roughly as possible, amounting to a tear. 
Often the tops of the ridges are knurled 
to provide a better anchor. Any metal 
may be sprayed on any other metal. 
Metal to be sprayed is put up in the form 
of wire, No. 11 or 4 in. in size. Anything 
that will go through the spray gun may 
be used. 

Metallizing may be used where there is 
friction wear or for making press fits. As 
a protective coating it is superior to 
galvanizing. One excellent application is 
the use of stainless steel. ‘Two types are 
used: one for protection and the other 
for journal wear. Other successful appli- 
cations are renewing soft metal bearings, 
building up the inner surface of ball-bear- 





ing housings and in the overhaul of diesel 
engines of streamlined trains. 

Judgment must be used as to where 
metallizing may apply. A shaft must be 
strong enough to carry its load without 
fatigue after it is prepared for spraying. 
Tests run by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation on metallized shafts with 0.1035 
steel showed that these ran 2.6 times as 
long as solid shafts before fatigue was 
indicated. In another case metallized pis- 
tons of an oil engine, using zinc for the 
spray, increased engine power 15 percent 
with far less cylinder wear. ‘The wearing 
qualities of sprayed metals are good, out- 
lasting the parent metal. Sprayed steels 
of 0.25 carbon or less are finished by 
turning; harder steels by grinding. The 
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Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & In- 
surance Co. has approved metallizing for 
renewing the dimensions of crankshafts. 

The cost of a metallized shaft is seldom 
as much as 25 to 50 percent of a new 
shaft. Some complicated shafts, as a 
crankshaft from an automobile engine, 
might cost more than a new one. How- 
ever, renewing is available while war 
economy may prevent the purchase of 
a new shaft. 


Solid Fuels Administration 
Set up by the President 


\ Solid Fuels Administration for War, 
absorbing, the old Office of Solid Fuels 
Coordinator for War, has been set up in 
the Department of the Interior in a Presi- 
dential Executive Order dated April 19. 
The Secretary of the Interior is designated 
as administrator and has the power to 
appoint a deputy. Under the terms of the 
order, the powers exercised by Mr. Ickes 
will be substantially similar to those he 
exercises as Petroleum Administrator for 
War. 

Under the terms of the order, the admin- 
istrator shall establish “basic policies and 
formulate plans and programs to assure 
for the prosecution of the war the con- 
servation and most effective development 
and utilization of solid fuels,” defined as 
including “all forms of anthracite, bitu- 
minous, subbituminous and lignitic coals 
‘including packaged and processed fuels, 
such as briquettes) .”’ 

Mr. Ickes also was appointed to the War 
Production Board, with which he will 
work in recommending programs for the 
distribution of solid fuels to the services 
and to civilian users. In turn, Mr. Ickes 
will effect “the proper distribution of such 
amounts of materials as the chairman of 
the War Production Board may allot to 
the solid fuels industries. This was viewed 
as making the Solid Fuels Administration 
another “claimant agency” for materials 
for the coal industry. 

Investigation of price schedules and 
their effect on solid fuels supplies were 
delegated to the Solid Fuels Administra- 
tor, along with the power to make recom- 
mendations as to price schedules to the 
Office of Price Administration. The admin- 
istrator also is to “be advised of all plans 
or proposals which deal with the civilian 
rationing of solid fuels and consult with 
rationing authorities in the development 
of such plans or proposals; and determine, 
after advising with the War Production 
Board, the areas and times within which 
such rationing shall be effective and the 
amount of solid fuels available for such 
purpose.” 

Other powers given the administrator 
include those for the preparation and sub- 
mission of recommendations for adequate 
solid-fuels transportation facilities to the 
Office of Defense Transportation and the 
War Shipping Administration; also to “re 
quest the War Manpower Commission to 
take such action as it deems appropriate to 
meet the manpower problems of the solid- 
fuels industries in the light of the over- 
all manpower needs of the Nation.”” when 
such action appears necessary. 
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Anthracite Bills Offered 


Reflecting recent caving and subsidence 
occurrences in the anthracite iegion, 
several bills dealing with the subject have 
been introduced in the Pennsvivania legis- 
lature in recent weeks. 

Among the bills aimed at alleviation of 
cave-ins is one sponsored by Representa- 
tive Edward Regan (D., Lackawanna) 
which would make it unlawful to mine 
hard coal “so as to cause the cave-in, 
collapse or subsidence’ of any public 
structure or improvement. 

S. 470, by Senators Stevenson, Watkins 
and Coleman, authorizes and creates an 
Anthracite Mine-Cave Commission within 
the State Department of Mines. H. 1081, 
sponsored by Representatives Bretherick 
and O’Neill, would (1) control a flushing 
system in worked-out areas; (2) set up a 
2c. tax on each ton of anthracite mined 
to finance the work of flushing; (3) estab 
lish a statute of limitations dating from 
the time of any mine subsidence instead of 
from date mining first started, to protect 
those who have agreements with coal 
companies on damage payments. 

S. 471, presented by Senators Steven- 
son, Watkins and Coleman, would limit 
the time within which legal actions here 
after begun shall be brought for damages 
to surface land and property resulting 
from the mining of coal and operations 
in connection therewith. 

J. Hayden Oliver, vice president, Glen 
Alden Coal Co., and chairman of the 
\nthracite Operators’ Legislative Commit- 
tee, said that while hard-coal interests 
favored passage of measures to set up a 
three member subsidence commission to 
formulate a mine-flushing program, ‘they 
would present vigorous opposition to the 
proposed tonnage tax to finance the com- 
mission’s work. 


Association Activities 


Mason Country Coat Operators’ As 
SOCIATION, with headquarters at West 
Columbia, W. Va., was organized and in- 
corporated March 3 by operators in that 
area. The first officers elected were: 
president, P. W. Fitzpatrick; vice presi 
dent, R. T. West, general superintendent, 
West Virginia Coal & Transportation Co.; 
secretary-treasurer, R. J. Williamson. The 
ofhcers also are directors of the new 
organization. 


Fsenspurc (Pa.) Councit of the 
Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association has 
clected officers for the coming year as 
follows: President, Jerome C. White, 
J. H. Weaver Co.; vice presidents, John 
Sloan, Ehrenfeld district, United Mine 
Workers, and Morgan Watkins, Pennsyl 
vania Coal & Coke Co.; financial secre- 
tary, P. Bradley, C. A. Hughes Co.; as- 
sistant secretaries, George Resick, Pennsyl- 
vania Coal & Coke Co., and Ben Auld, 
Johnstown Coal & Coke Co. 


® 
Illinois Coals Restudied 
By Bureau of Mines 


In line with its previous republications 
of analyses of the coals of the various 


States, the U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
published Technical Paper 641 (price. 
30c.) on the “Analyses of Mlinois Coals,” 
to which G. H. Cady contributes notes 
on geology; A. L. Toenges and EF. R. 
Maize, on methods of mining; T. Fraser, 
on preparation; R. L. Anderson and J. W, 
McBride on production, distribution and 
use, and several others on relation of mine 
to commercial samples. 

Not only are there proximate and ulti 
mate analyses, and calorific values, but 
ash-softening temperatures, agglomerating 
characteristics and, for the coal freed of 
mineral matter, fixed carbon percent dr 
basis and calorific values on dry and moist 
basis. Samples analyzed were taken at 
mines, tipples and at points of delivery 
The agglomeration characteristics of coal 
are recorded as causing poor, fair or good 
caking. 


Would Control Strip Mining 


A bill to bring strip mining of coal 
under State control in Pennsylvania was 
introduced in the Senate at Harrisburg 
during the fourth week of March by 
Senaturs John H. Dent (D., Westmore 
land) and C. Harold Watkins (R., Schuyl 
kill). The measure would empower the 
State Secretary of Forests and Waters to 
issue permits to strip-mining operators 
on payment of $100 a year for operations 
covering less than 25 acres and up to 
$500 annually for tracts comprising 5I) 
acres Or more. 

Provisions would require operators to 
submit each year a map describing opera 
tions during the preceding year and to 
plant trees and shrubs on lands denuded by 
strip operations. Penalties ranging from 
$250 to $5,000 would be imposed on 
operators failing to comply with the law 
The measure was reported as committed 
and passed first reading on March 30 






Off-the-Job Safety the Goal 
In New N.S.C. Campaign 


‘To combat a major cause of absentccisii 
in war industries, the National Safety 
Council, Chicago, has launched “the most 
ambitious campaign against off-the-job acci 
dents in the history of the safety move: 
ment. It is a major part of the council's 
expanded war-time program to reduce 
accidents that are hindering the war effort.” 

As a part of the campaign, the council 
has produced a new series of publica 
tions aimed specifically at off-the-job acc 
dents and based on the techniques and 
methods that have proved effective through 
the years in preventing accidents in in 
dustrial plants. For educating workers 
the material includes a series of six leaflets 
twelve special posters dealing with off-the 
job hazards, 30 cartoons for employee 
magazines and two slide-sound films. 

Among the materials for management 
are: a 16-page illustrated pamphlet on 
the off-the-job safety problem; a date 
sheet on “Plant Parking Lots and Publi 
Loading Points’; and a six-page folder om 
“Off-the-Job Safety Meetings.” 
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Operators and Union Oppose 
Anthracite Silt Bill 


At a public hearing on March 30 in 
arrisburg, Pa,, before the House Public 
Health and Sanitation Committee, anthra- 
‘ite producers, the United Mine Workers 
nd representatives of residents of the 
ythracite region united in opposition to 
House Bill No. 57, introduced in the 
legislature by Representative C. H. Brun- 
jet Jr. Montgomery County. This meas- 
ye would amend the existing law by pro- 
hibiting dumping of mine silt into streams. 

Evan Evans, vice president and general 
manager, Lehigh Navigation Coal Co., as 
hairman of the Anthracite Committee on 
stream Pollution, said the coal industry 
neds the help of the State rather than 
yw laws imposing additional burdens. 
He added that passage of the Brunner 
measure would “make it impossible to 
perate at all.” 

‘Hobart L. Littell, Anthracite Institute, 
iid that anthracite entering the streams, 
stead of being a polluting agent, was, 
x proved by Anthracite Institute research, 
: superior filtering medium. He pointed 
ut that during the last five years a spe- 
dally sized anthracite, sold under the | 
tade name of Anthrafilt, has replaced sand 
ind other filtering material in places. 


* 
Personal Notes | 
Smion H. Asn has been named to 


upervise the OCD rescue service program. 
He will head the section of rescue serv- 
ices in the medical division of the U. S. 
Ofice of Civilian Defense. With 30 years’ 
«perience in mine inspection and under 
sound safety, Mr. Ash’s most recent 
wsignment was to head the mineral pro- 
juction security division of the Bureau 
f Mines, which was set up soon after our 
atry into the war to cooperate with OCD 

protecting mines and mineral pro 
ction from sabotage. Mr. Ash will leave 
most immediately for England to make 
thorough study of the British civilian 
mscue service and its experience under 
tual air-raid conditions. On his return 
ie will set up a school for the training 
of civilian defense rescue officers. 

RANK Baupino has been promoted to 
hief electrician at Orient No. 1 mine, 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co., Orient, Ill. 

Tuomas Beaney has been appointed 
wperintendent of the No. 6 and Butler | 
jolheries of the Volpe Coal Co., Pittston, 
ba, taken over late in March by the 
Jemyn-Green Coal Co. 

James Bratr, Farraday, Ky., has been 
made chief engineer for the Elkhorn 
oal Co., Kona, Ky., vice Samuel Morey, 
retired 


Wittiam’ =Brair, formerly connected 
with the Elkhorn Coal Co., Kona, Ky., 
has returned after several months in the 
orth to accept a position as mine fore- 
ian in new mines at Kona. 

C. \rriur Carison, formerly assistant 
Muperintendent of the Spring Canyon 
ol Co., Spring City, Utah, has been 
ppoited chief coal mine inspector for 
the Utah State Industrial Commission. 


I 


le succeeds R. H. Dalrymple, recently 
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Modern low cost answer to 


immediate mine-car needs: - 


that eliminates vitally 
shapes not now easily procured. 


STREAMLINED ECONOMY 


Duncan offers an important new product 
important 





SUPERIOR 
BY TEST 


The following results 
were obta_ned by plac- 
ing two axles in hy- 
draul'c press, each 
bolted flat on face of 
press and bent to a 
30° angle on each end 
of axle: CAST AXLE 
- . . 225 tons—ROLLED 
AXLE .. . 200 tons— 
neither axle showing 
a sign of fracture. 


mill 


DUNCAN integral-cast STEEL AXLE 





Eliminates the need of 


1 ROLLED AXLE 
1 ROLLED CHANNEL 


2 SHRUNK-ON DUST COL- 
LARS and 


2 CAST-STEEL BOXES 














STEEL MINE 





Carefully 


properties and careful heat treat- 


CAR WHEELS AND TRUCKS 
TO ANY SPECIFICATIONS 
Dancan is headquarters for all steel mine car wheel 
and truck requirements; loose and tight wheels with 
ball, roller, or sleeve bearings; cont’nuous and ro’ler- 
bearing trucks, etc. Write us about your requirements. 


DUNCAN FOUNDRY & 


controlled chemical 


ing of cast steel axles will equal 
the strength of rolled axles. Cast 
axle weighs only 125 lbs. com- 
plete — eliminating 225 lbs. of 
weight. 
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MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 





appointed by Governor Herbert B. Maw to 
be a member of the Commission. 


Wittiam H. Cuitpers, formerly an 
inspector for the West Virginia Coal & 
Coke Corp., has been named as manager 
of the standards department of the Pond 
Creek Pocahontas Co., Bartley, W. Va., 
vice Emest W. Stepp, promoted. 

WitiiaM Curnpert, formerly with the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., has accepted a posi- 
tion as projects engineer for the Valley 
Camp Coal Co. He began his new duties 
March 15, and is at Elm Grove, W. Va. 

Cuaries Curistopuer, formerly mine 
foreman for the Consolidation Coal Co., 
Jenkins, Ky., has joined the Christopher 


Coal Co., Morgantown, W. Va., in a 
similar capacity. 

ALex Duncan, mine manager for sev- 
eral years at No. 4 mine of the Superior 
Coal Co., Gillespie, Ill., has been pro 
moted to assistant superintendent. 


HerMAN Everett, of Charleston, W. 
Va., who has been sales manager for the 
Smokeless Fuel Co. for a number of years, 
has been named president of the Winding 
Gulf Collieries, Bluefield, vice Lamar 
E:pperly, resigned. E. E. Jones, general 
superintendent since 1929, has been pro 
moted to general manager, also retaining 
the duties of general superintendent. 

STERLING Goruarp has been appointed 
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PARMANCO Horizontal Drills 


“Positive Control Drilling” 


Parmanco Horizontal Drills give you 
“Positive Control Drilling.” Parmanco 
Vertical and Horizontal Drills are to- 
day’s leaders in low cost, low mainte- 
nance drilling—Either rubber or steel 
wheeled — All. Parmanco Drills are 
equipped with patented Parmanco aug- 
ers. Used by leading strip mine opera- 
tors—Write us your drilling problems. 


D. L. McElroy 


chief electrician of Mine No. 20, Con Ree, 


solidated Coal Co., Nason, Ill. ri 
penci 


Frank C. Hout, superintendent of No. 4a be 
3 mine of the Heisley Coal Co., Nanty@ ‘¢4!. 
Glo, Pa., has been advanced to general ERN 
superintendent. |. Howard SCHEWENE Blaine 
BRATEN, formerly underground  superin Co., I 
tendent, has been promoted to superin zeneral 


PARIS MANUFACTURING CO. || “"" Bai 


Hooper Love, president, St. Bernard @ standart 
PARIS, ILLINOIS Coal Co. and the West Kentucky Coal @  hontas 
Co., has been appointed a member of J appoin 
the advisory committee of the recently Raysal. 


organized Tennessee Chapter of the Trans who 
S: portation Association of America. B la Pa: 
4 eo 


° D. L. McExroy, chief, Coal Section 
g Aveo Mining Equipment Division, War Produc 
Che tion Board, leaves May 1 to become chiet # New 
engineer for the Consolidation Coal Co #2 Re 
A graduate of the West Virginia Um Y 
versity School of Mines, Mr. McElroy was he 
assistant director of the mining extension 4 big 
department at W.V.U. for ten years when in WW. 
he resigned July 31, 1938, to become@ which 
tty] head of the mining engineering depatt @ compar 
p Lid ment of Virginia Polytechnic Institute 3,000 4 














The continuous 


wedging action of the He returned to W.V.U. the following yea Mount: 
De Laval worm gear trans- @& Hs LAUAL to become head of the School of Mine ville. J; 
mits power without vibration, WH until June 30, 1942, when he was granted has ab 


shock or noise. ¢ Three or more eos 5 leave of absence to join W.P.B. coal in 
teeth are always in contact, result- & WORM GEARS E S : mining 
roi o f \ oh SamMuEL Morey, 50 years mine enginee HS 
ex dinaenstionsplapene teeters reese : . for S. L. Bastin, a greater part of the 2” bi 
great strength. ¢ Both motor and ti ; sith th EIki 8 Cc Fe Kom Doroth 
driven machine are saved the impact a ee ee — ma fs Cons 


3 ‘€ r , M . ¢ M = , Tes! 
of gear or sprocket teeth. Frequently -. : a Pps gna ae ee to the 
the product is improved or the ma- ne Tee Se NT See way. B 


chine can be speeded up because ff . Oe > H. C. Rapesacn, superintendent, Nos § tw ti 
of the absolutely uniform motion. ~~ : 9 and 11 mines, Red Lands Coal Co, Three 
Operatives do more and better PS eae Heilwood, Pa., has been advanced tog ‘tructec 
work when not annoyed by : : general superintendent. Joun C. Lowry, @ "6 ava 
noise and vibration. De- ' 7 fi Se: formerly chief engineer, has been made each st 
scribe requirements and ‘ ; , ; superintendent. the co 


ask for Publication, 
De Laval worm gear driving picking 
tables and loading booms in Maiden : 5 4 E 
Mine of the Kelly's Creek Colliery Co assistant to Joseph Daffron, chief elec Co, 


trician, Pyramid mine, Binkley Coal Co homes 


WORM GEAR DIVISION Pinckneyville, Ill. living 
— ; ~ Operatic 
of the De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. RICHARD RoBERTS, mine foreman fo! one of 
Rea See a Glen Alden Coal Co. at the Buttonwo0¢ Cassia 
rorary ori cen moron mount mete .sLom Cumectts. Sis Peni colliery, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has been tran’ et - 


ferred to Huber No. 20, Ashley, Pa. With ‘aie 


Hucu M. Ricuart has been appointed Thes 
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Ernest G. Schell 


lus departure he was given a_ testimonial 
dinner and presented with a pen and 
pencil set by his fellow employees. He 
has been in the company’s employ 25 
vears. 


Ernest G. SCHELL, superintendent of 
Blaine mine of the Lorain Coal & Dock 
Co., Blaine, Ohio, has been appointed 
general superintendent, effective April 1. 


Ernest W. Stepp, manager of the 
standards department, Pond Creek Poca- 
hontas Co., Bartley, W. Va., has been 
appointed superintendent of No. 4 mine, 
Raysal. He succeeds Dennis K. Scott, 
who resigned to accept a position in 
La Paz, Bolivia. 


New Development Started 
By Red Jacket 


(he Red Jacket Coal Corp. is starting 
1 big development at Coal Mountain, 
in W yoming County, West Virginia, 
which when completed will increase the 
company’s daily output from 700 to 
3,000 tons. Located on Cub Creek, Coal 
Mountain is about 35 miles from Pine 
ville. It is understood that the company 
has about 15,000,000 tons of minable 
coal in this lease. The company is now 
mining the Powelton seam at Coal Moun 
tain, but the new development is in the 
Dorothy and Cedar Grove seams. 

Construction of a new tipple, adjacent 
to the present structure, is already under 
way. Because of the scarcity of steel, the 
new tipple will be built of treated wood. 
Three additional tracks are to be con 
structed to serve the existing tipple, mak 
ing available a total of five tracks under 
each structure. Aerial tramways will bring 
the coal from the Dorothy and Cedar 
Grove seams to the new tipple. 

[here are now about 75 or 80 homes at 
Coal Mountain, but many additional 
homes will be constructed to provide 
ving quarters for workers at the new 
peration. The Red Jacket company has 
one other big operation in Wyoming 
County a short distance below Pineville, 
but the new development is designed to 
be much larger than the one at Wyoming. 
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Hellier Co. Acquires Tract 
Of Kentucky Coal Land 


The Hellier Coal & Coke Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., recently organized, has ac- 
quired the holdings of the Chicago By- 
Product Corp., embracing more than 
4,000 acres on Marrowbone Creek, near 
Hellier, Ky., in Pike County. It also 
is on the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. The 
deal also includes several hundred coke 
ovens formerly owned by the Allegheny 
Coal Co. 

C. S. B. Ward, Pittsburgh, Pa., presi- 
dent, said the Hellier company had con- 
trated with the United States Steel Corp. 
for all the coke it could produce. ‘The 
treasurer is W. C. Holtzworth, president, 
Strothers Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio. The general superintendent is E. 
T. Adams, Pittsburgh, Pa. Reports were 
that more than half a million dollars 
will be spent in development of the 
property. 


N. & W. Fuel Dept. Holds 
16th Annual Meeting 


Attended by officials of the company 
and prominent visitors, the Norfolk & 
Western Ry. fuel department held _ its 
16th annual safety meet and banquet 
March 27 in the Mountaineer Hotel, 
Williamson, W. Va. O. W. Evans, 
general superintendent of the fuel depart- 
ment, presided, and talks on safety were 
delivered by department heads and visitors. 
Special commendation was accorded E. E. 
Morrison, who as general mine foreman 
operated the company’s Howard colliery, 
Chattaroy, W. Va., for nine years without 
1 fatality. 

Among those present were: H. B. 
Smith, and C. B. Blair, N. & W. division 
superintendents; Howard Oster, federal 
mine inspector; Walter Hornsby, Kentucky 
State inspector; E. E. Ritter, president 
and general manager, Red Jacket Coal 
Corp; W. E. Davis, superintendent, 
Howard colliery; E. S. Hamilton, superin- 
tendent of the..gdmpany’s Pond Creek 
colliery, Leckievifle, Ky.; P. J. Winn, assist- 
ant superintendent, Pond Creek; F. G. 
Jackson, chief engineer; C. S. Black, 
general store manager, and C, J. Flippen, 
safety director, N. & W. fuel department. 


Clinchfield Adds Motive Poger | 


Supplementing existing power to ak 
tain service, the Clinchfield R.R. has 
purchased rh eens Jecomotives of the 
+-cvlindbpg.giga ple. artietffatéd type. Built 
by the American Locomotive Co., they 
are among the largest, most modern and 
speediest freight units now in service east 
of the Mississippi River, having 22x32-in. 
cylinders, 69-in. driving wheels, tractive 
power of 101,120 Ib.; length over all, 119 
ft. 34 in.; boiler pressure, 265 Ib.; total 
weight of engine and tender, 1,003,300 
lb.; coal capacity of tender, 26 tons; 
water capacity of tender, 22,500  gal.; 
engine bearings, ‘Timken roller; tender 
bearings, plain AAR type. 











AUTOMATIC SPOUT 
TYPE SEPARATOR 





If you have a “dirty coal" 
problem as the result of tramp 
iron and junk, it will pay you 
to investigate the STEARNS 
spout magnet shown above. 

Built for rugged service, 
gives positive, automatic pro- 
tection. In all sizes. Write for 
our Bulletin 97-A. 





Also widely used are STEARNS improved 
air-cooled powerful Magnetic Pulleys (our 
Bulletin 302) and Suspended Magnets 
(Bulletin 25). Tell us about your capaci- 
ties, plant layouts, etc. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
661 S. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Save Metals ... Speed 
Wire Rope Work.. With a 
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The ‘‘Fist-Grip’’ Clip Has 
3 Strikes on Hitler 


Saves accidents — can’t be put on 
wrong; doesn’t weaken rope; greater 
holding power. 


Saves metals— 25% fewer clips do 
the job better; no crushed rope ends; 
flush nuts—no battered threads. 


Save time — fewer clips to put on; 
nuts on opposite sides tighten easier, 
faster with any type wrench. 











“Finger-Pinch’’. U-bolt clips unavoidably 
crimp, distort and bow wire rope, causing re- 
verse strains when load is applied. 


Coon 


“Fist-Grip’’. Fewer Safety Clips hold rope 
straight in smooth, vise-like grip, with no 
protruding threads to get battered in use. 
Clips and rope can always be used on the 
next job. 
Distributed Through Mill Supply Houses 
Look for Laughlin Products in 
Coal Mining Catalogs 
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COAL AND OIL both in the future and 
today was the subject of increasing atten- 
tion in past weeks. Along the line of 
the conclusions presented by Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes in the April issue of 
Coal Age, a growing number of students 
of the fuel problem called attention to 
oil’s ticklish reserve position and urged 
investigation of the possibilities of liquid 
fuel from coal and oil shale. And one 
oil company, in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Mines, began actual burning 
tests with colloidal fuel. 

The possibility that oil soon will have 
to be abandoned for common heating 
purposes was predicted by Dr. Benjamin T. 
Brooks, consulting chemist, New York 
City, in a report at the 105th meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, which 
opened in Detroit April 12. Dwindling 
petroleum resources was given as the 
reason. ‘The abandonment would be per- 
manent and a part of a general petroleum 
curtailment which the war threatens to 
hasten. 

“Part of our future gasoline and oil 
supply, and eventually practically all of 
it, will have to come from coal,” R. C. 
‘Tucker, assistant geologist, State of West 
Virginia, told the eastern division of the 
American Petroleum Institute division of 
production, at a mecting April 9 in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Speaking on the “Future 
Oil and Gas Supply in Eastern United 
States,” Mr. ‘Tucker said in part: ‘The 
gas companies may have to go into the 
coal business whether they like it or not. 
We have reserves of coal which will 
last several hundred years, so we are 








Early Starter 


Kk. M. Davis Jr., shown here at the age 
of six months, starts early to give evi- 
dence of mighty deeds in coal mining 
when he gets his growth. He is the son 
of Kk. M. Davis Sr., superintendent, Elk 
Creek Coal Co., Amherstdale, W. Va., and 
nephew of J. EK. Davis, general superin- 
tendent, Guyan Eagle, Buffalo-Chilton and 
Elk Creek coal companies and the Winisle 
Coal Corp 


Oil From Coal Looms Larger in Future: 
Flow of Both to East Strengthened 


not likely to have to stop using gasoline 
and oil, although we will have to pay 
much more for these products when that 
time comes. We may also have to use 
bottled gas for domestic purposes.” 

The petroleum discovery rate has be. 
come of increasing concern to oil com- 
panies and others interested in the fuel 
supply. At present, this rate is less than 
one-third of consumption, and has been 
reflected in greatly increased interest and 
effort in the field of wildcatting. And the 
Department of Commerce, in a recent 
“Domestic Commerce” bulletin, pointed 
out that “before the war, both anthracite 
and bituminous coal had been losing 
ground to petroleum, natural gas and 
water power, and anthracite besides had 
been losing to bituminous. Reconversion 
to coal, induced by the fuel-oil shortage 
in the East, has permitted anthracite 
and bituminous to regain a portion of 
the fuel market lost in the past decade, 
but to what extent this recovery will be 
permanent is a question for the future. 


Coal May Do Better 


“Competition from water power is not 
likely to decrease. However, continued 
experimentation with stokers and_ other 
mechanical firing equipment may produce 
devices that will reduce the advantage 
hitherto quite obviously held by fuel oil. 
If convenience in the use of coal can be 
made to approach more closely that of 
fuel oil, the lower delivered cost of coal 
in the castern markets mav act to restore 
to coal a greater portion of the consumer 
demand.” 

Following the initiation of negotiations 
about a year ago and a meeting of repre 
sentatives of leading oil companies in 
September, 1942, at which the idea was 
approved, ‘exhaustive tests to develop a 
fuel composed of a mixture of oil and 
coal” have been begun at the Point 
Breeze refinery of the Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia, the Department of 
the Interior announced April 13. 

The tests are designed “‘to determine, 
among other things, the various types of 
boilers and furnaces in which the colloidal 
fuel mav be used, taking into consideration 
the combustion space, the size of the 
passages, the amount of ash in the coal 
and the fusion temperature of the ash; 
also, the best methods of removing ash 
from the boilers and furnaces.” Under 
the agreement for conducting the tests. 
the government has supplied the necessary 
powdered coal and oil and the oil com- 
pany has contributed the use of its facili: 
ties and research department. The data 
obtained will be assembled by the Bureau 
of Mines. Supervising the tests in behalf 
of the Bureau is Dr. W. C. Schroeder, 


assistant chief, fuels and explosives service: 


directing technical experimentation — for 
Atlantic Refining, Dr. Arthur B. Hors: 
berger. 


The mixtures used in the experiment 
conta approximately 60 percent oil and 
40 percent pulverized bituminous coal with 
a relatively low ash content. “The greatest 
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CONVEYOR SCALES 


Dependable equipment for accu- 
rately weighing coal while in transit 
on conveyor belts. Write for Bulletin 
$22. Address: Builders-Providence, 
Inc., 9 Codding St., Providence, R. I. 


BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE 

















A NEW VERSION 
OF AN OLD TYPE 


— 








“PENNSYLVANIA” TYPE “Kk” 
SINGLE ROLL COAL CRUSHER 


With this advanced design, in rugged 
STEELBUILT construction, far more accurate 
sizing is possible to meet Code requirements 
through quick adjustability, in a range from 
%"” to 8”. 

Further—real protection is provided by 
improved Satety Toggle Equipment, which 
quickly passes Tramp Iron, and instantly 
teturns Breakerplate to crushing position. 

Seven (7) sizes afford a capacity range 
from 50 to 1000 tons per hour. 


Send for Bulletin No. 2006. 


Ale— "PENNSYLVANIA" 
BRADFORD BREAKERS, BRADMILLS, 
GRANULATORS, HAMMERMILLS 


PUT YOUR COAL PREPARATION PROBLEMS 


up avi us. 
Ly 
ENS peANI 
A 
Liberty Trust Bidg. Philadelphio 
Represeatctives ia Priacipal Ceaters. 
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problem is to establish a mixture which 
will prevent the settling of coal particles 
and a consequent separation of oil and 
coal components. It is pointed out that 
the mixing could be done in central 
mixing plants and the fuel delivered to 
consumers just as fuel oil now is de- 
livered.”’ 

Bearing more directly on today’s  sit- 
uation, movement of both oil and coal 
to the East showed a jump in April, al- 
though efforts to increase the flow. of 
both continued unabated and_ included 
the announcement of the 1943 coal-stock- 
ing campaign described elsewhere in this 
news section. All-rail coal movement into 
New England for the week ended April 3 
was the second highest in 1943 and the 
fourth highest on record, according to an 
announcement by the Solid Fuels Office. 

A new all-time record for tank-car 
shipments to the East (912,919 bbl. of 
petroleum products) also was hung up 
the week ended April 3, at which time it 
was announced that industrial conversions 
to date were saving oil at a rate of 107,- 
000 bbl. per day. \ 
oil movement was forecast by Joseph B. 
Eastman, director, Office of Defense ‘Trans- 
portation, in a statement released April 13. 
Including all pipelines, tank cars, barges 





A steady increase in | 


and Lake and Gulf tankers, he projected | 


deliveries into the 17 eastern 
follows: Second quarter, 1943, 1,271,000 
bbl. daily; third quarter, 1,458,000 bbl.; 
fourth quarter, 1,547,000 bbl.; first quarter, 
1944, 1,611,000 bbl. No tanker movement 
to Atlantic Coast ports was counted upon. 


Foresee Rationing Continuation 


Little possibility of lifting rationing re- 
strictions was foreseen for the coming 
winter season, however. This was the 
sense of a statement April 3 by Petroleum 
Administrator Ickes. That same day, it 
also was announced that the entire petro- 
leum supply and distribution system in the 
Middle West would be reshuffled to re- 
lease more transportation equipment for 
the East; that the 20-in. products line 
would be extended to the East Coast: 
that more facilities would be completed 
for unloading oil along the east coast 
and thus cut down the turn-around time 
for tank cars; and that oil would begin 
to flow from the Virginia end of a 1,214- 
mile pipeline system from Texas within 
ten days. 

Extension of the 20-in. products line, 
with a daily capacity of 235,000 bbl., 
most of which is expected to go to the 
military services, was approved by the 
War Production Board early in April. 
Meanwhile work was pushed on the east- 
ern leg of the 24-in. Texas-Norris City, 
Ill., line, and on March 30 completion 
of the western leg was announced with 
the installation of the pumping. stations 
at Lick Creek and McClure, Ill. Com- 
pletion of the eastern extension of the 
Texas-Seymour, Ind., products line was 
set for the end of the year, with 70 percent 
of its deliveries forecast for December. 

Orders restricting the consumption of 
fuel oil for non-heating purposes by com- 
mercial and industrial consumers and gov- 
ernment agencies in the eastern seaboard 
shortage area were permitted to expire 
April 1, however. Under the terms of this 


states as | 





How Important 


is Coal 
DRILLING? 


xe 





@ One mining machinery manufac- 
turer* says “Coal can’t be mined 
faster than it can be cut’ — and 
we might add “or drilled.” 


So don’t let your drilling speed be 
the bottle neck in speeding war pro- 
duction schedules for coal mining. 


McLAUGHLIN quality drilling 
equipment has been developed over 
more than twenty years of “in the 
mine” experience. McLAUGHLIN 
bits have two basic advantages— 
available in no other bit—which 
tend to speed up drilling and lower 
costs. 

* Apologies to Sullivan Machinery Co. 


(1) The bit is positively held in the 
head, thus cutting down bit con- 
sumption materially and saving 
time used in replacing lost bits. 


The McLAUGHLIN two point bit 
is generally accepted as the 
most satisfactory for small hole 
drilling. Small holes can be 
drilled faster with lower power 
consumption and require fewer 
dummies in the shooting. 


(2) 


Let us arrange a test drilling in 
your mine. 


McLAUGHLIN heads can be fur- 
nished on conveyor or common twist 
augers or can be welded onto your 
regular augers. 


McLAUGHLIN augers, heads, and 
bits are stocked and sold by mine 
supply houses in all the major buy- 
iNg centers serving the coal mining 
regions. 


McLAUGHLIN 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


foliet, Illinois 
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two views of M8-F Rail Bond 











% The Mescoweld Type M8-F, or Separate Joint Bond, is 
designed to permit straight line welding. In addition, the 
terminal has an extra pocket which increases the welding area 
by 15 per cent and at the same time lowers the resistance. The 
terminals are forged from a mild steel and then annealed to 
prevent breakage. These factors insure ease of installation 
and permit a perfect weld. 












































For joint bonding, Type M8-F is usually supplied 8” longer 
than the splice bar or angle bar. This bond, as either a joint 
bond or a cross bond, is available in 2/0 and 4/0 capacity. 
Write for complete information. 


MOSE BACH 


fee CTH IC SUPPLY COMPANY 
1115 Arlington . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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G. PA. Cc. 
RESISTANCE 


Although these coils are fully enclosed 
—~ light weight — and come as a com- 





























DISTRIB U TORS plete unit for quick installation they 
Mill & Mine Supply Co., are particularly easy to maintain. An 
Birmingham, Ala. individual coil may be replaced by 











ee merely removing nuts from each end 

Close Distributing aaa 7 7 =~ and” pulling the coil out 
Z ; without disturbi part « 

W Mi. Males Go... ....25 Danville, Ill. the eae : os oy er id 


Chicago, Ill. This is of particular importance now: 

































































PP AVDNVION 6070. .0% Benton, Ill. when it is essential that you keep 
Homer Schwartz....... Hillsboro, Ill. s your present equipment “ve all of 
Orville Phipps...... Denver, Colorado the time. 











; : For ease of installation — lannet life 
Wilkes-Barre Equipment Co., —and easy, quick maintenance of 

Wilkes-Barre, Penna. your mining machinery use G. M. C. 
Mechanical Mining Service, Resistances. Full particulars in G. M. C. 
Wheeling and Morgantown, W. Va. resisfance booklet.: Write for one. 


GUYAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


LOGAN, WEST VIRGINIA 






































































order, less-essential users had been cut 
40 percent. On April 4, OPA announced 
that the use of fuel oil in the 17 easter 
| states and the District of Columbia had 
been cut to 60 percent of normal in the 
| six months from Oct. 1, 1942, to March 
31, 1943. Demand in this period, it was 
stated, normally is 115,500,000 bbl. 

Orders issued to stimulate conversion 
and increase coal movement included that 
by ODT March 31 suspending until fur. 
ther notice the requirement for permits for 
certain movements of coal on the Atlantic 
Seaboard; easing of the cargo weight limit 
restrictions for rate purposes to stimulate 
barge movement of coal from New Y ork 
to New England, announced by OPA 
April 1; broadening of the list of those 
eligible to purchase stoves by OPA March 
25; release of householder sizes of cen 
trifugal boosters or underfire fans in the 
hands of dealers for distrfbution, effective 
March 31, by the War Production Board; 
and redefinition of the term “Class A 
Stoker” by the WPB April 13. Such 
stokers now are defined as units with 
grate areas of 36 sq.ft. or less and coal. 
feeding capacities in excess of 60 Ib. per 
hour. 

Calling attention to a sharp reduction 
in the production of fuel wood, Solid 
Fuels Coordinator Ickes early in April 
urged wood cutters to increase their out- 
put to eliminate the threat of a substan 
tial increase in the demand for coal 
this coming winter. The critical areas 
were designated as the northeastern and 
Middle Atlantic States, the Lake states 
and the far western states. 


West Kentucky Co. Merges 
Offices at Earlington 


Further consolidation of offices of the 
West Kentucky Coal Co. has been effected 
with the transfer of the central office of 
the company from Sturgis, Ky., to Earling. 
ton. The Sturgis office had been main 
tained for 39 years. In November, 1941, 
key workers at Paducah, Ky., were trans 
ferred to Earlington. Ralph E. Dudley, 
vice president, who headed the Sturgis 
personnel, joined the company when it 
purchased the St. Bernard Coal Co. prop 
erties in 1924: 








Plymouth Mine Closed 


Plymouth mine, at Plymouth, Putnam 
County, W. Va., was closed April 1 by 
the owner, the Hatfield. Campbell Creek 
Coal Co. W. C. Mitchell, general super- 
intendent, who has been employed at the 
property for 53 years, will contfnne to 
reside at Plymouth to supervise pulling 
the steel, selling the equipment and caring 
for the remaining property, which in- 
cludes some unmined acreage. 

The mine, a drift operation opened in 
1887 prior to the coming of the railroad 
and which had retained the original 
30-in. gage and 550-volt power, was in the 
Pittsburgh No. 8 seam and was the ship 
ping operation farthest north in the 
Kanawha field. It shipped by New York 
Central R.R. and by barges on the 
Kanawha River. 
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P. C. Thomas 





P, C. Thomas Is Dead 


P. C. Thomas, 55, vice president of 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates in charge 
of operations of its Koppers Coal Division, 
died April 19 after several months’ illness 
of a heart ailment. 

Perry Critchley Thomas joined the Kop- 
pers Coal Co. in 1928 as manager of mines 
and later became vice president and gen- 
eral manager. He was named vice president 
in charge of coal operations when the 
company was made a division of Eastern 
Gas & Fuel Associates. 

Born in Scranton, he entered the anthra- 
cite industry in early youth and was suc- 
cessively associated with the Temple Iron 
Co., Scranton, Pa., the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Scottdale, Pa., in the engineering de- 
partment; and the New River Co., Mount 
Hope, W. Va., as chief engineer, later 
superintendent and then general manager. 


} In 1919 he had charge of opening the 


Helen (W. Va.) mine for the East Gulf 
Coal Co. and in 1926 he became general 
manager of the New River & Pocohontas 
Consolidated Coal Co., belonging to the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. 


@ 
West Virginia Pioneer, 
John Laing, Dies 


John Laing, 77, a leader in the develop. 
ment of West Virginia’s coal industry, 
and former chief of the State Department 
of Mines, died April 16 at a Charleston 
(W. Va.) hospital. He was president of 
the Wyatt Coal Co., which operates four 
mines in Cabin Creek; the Wyatt Coal 
Sales Co., Morrison Coal Co., Beckley 


| Fire Creek Coal Co. and the MacAlpin 
| Coal Co. He also was president of the 


Virginia Savings & Loan Co. and the Title 
Mortgage & Discount Co.; vice president 
of the Virginian Joint Stock Land Bank, 


and a director of the Kanawha Valley 


Bank. 

A native of Glasgow, Scotland, he came 
‘o this country with his parents when a 
year old. He began work in the mines of 
Mercer County, Pennsylvania, at the age 
of 9. In 1878 he and his father went to 
Fayette County, West Virginia, where 
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Bigger Output 


vith SECO 


VIBRATING SCREENS 


Preparation Men need the benefit of higher tonnage per square foot 
of screen. Coupled with uninterrupted operation it affords a measur- 
able economy to coal companies equipped with SECO Vibrating 
Screens. 

A true circle throw motion has proved to be best for efficient coal 
screening. Seco has this from the positive eccentric drive but goes 
further and keeps that circular motion under full control at all times. 
All = the screening surface is under the same control so every foot 
works. 

A Seco will not vibrate your tipple because the vibration is where 
it ought to be—in the body. 


Fully descriptive 
catalog on Request 


SCREEN EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 





























Economical 
American 


AUTOMATIC 


Doors 


Complete safety with the added 
economy of eliminating trapper- 
boys. Furthermore, your trips are 
speeded up because there is no 
necessity for slowing down on ap- 
proaching or passing through these 
quick working doors. They fly open, 
they click shut and their mechanical 

| action is so positive and so fast 
that the air flow in your mine is 
maintained at constant speed to 
carry off accumulated gas. 


OPENS 
. .. Split-second 















CLOSEs 
. . - One second 


The American Automatic Mine Door plete catalogues. We will undertake 
may be purchased outright, leased, 
or paid for out of savings effected 
by their installation. Write for com- mendations at no cost. 


@ @ 
American Mine Door Co. 
2057 Dueber Avenue Canton, Ohio 


a study of your mine and make recom- 
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they were employed in the mines until 
late the following year. They then re- 
turned to Pennsylvania, but four years later 
went back to West Virginia. 

Mr. Laing organized the Wyatt Coal 
Co. in 1906 and began developing the 
interests he supervised at his death. He 
was chief of the State Department of 
Mines from 1908 to 1913. 


Birmingham Names Group 
To Aid Smoke Abatement 


A committee representing the Alabama 
Mining Institute has been appointed by 
I. W. Rouzer, president, to assist in the 
Birmingham (Ala.) smoke abatement pro- 
gram this summer. The group named is 
composed of Harold McDermott, J. H. 
Moore, David Roberts Jr. and R. T. Mc- 
Daniel. A combustion engineer of wide 
experience is to be called upon for con- 
sultation. 

City Commissioner J. A. Morgan said 
the committee could be particularly help- 
ful in showing domestic and_ industrial 
coal users the particular type of coal they 
should purchase for their equipment so 
as to climinate as much smoke as possible. 


e 
Blue Diamond Co. Develops 
New Virginia Operation 
Blue Diamond Coal Co., headed by 


Alexander Bonnyman, with mines in Vir- 
ginia, ‘l’ennessee and Kentucky and head- 
4 ’ 


quarters at Knoxville, Tenn., plans a new 
development in Dickenson County, Vir. 
ginia, as an extension of its Toms Creek 
lease. The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
R.R. is reconditioning several miles of its 
Nora branch, to which it will add 1} 
miles of track extending to a new tipple 
being built on the property being de. 
veloped. 

Charles B. Jackson Jr., Big Stone Gap, 
general manager in charge of construction 
work for Blue Diamond, is directing the 
work of development. 


Coal-Mine Accident Fatality Rate 
Registers Sharp Upturn 


Accidents at coal mines of the United 
States caused the deaths of 160 bituminous 
and 14 anthracite miners in February last, 
according to reports furnished the U. §. 
Bureau of Mines by State mine inspector. 

With a production of 48,920,000 net 
tons, the accident death rate among bitumi 
nous miners was 3.27 per million tons, 
compared with 1.62 in February, 1942. 

The anthracite fatality rate from acci 
dents in February last was 2.75, based on 
an output of 5,092,000 tons, against 4.82 
in the second month of the preceding year. 

For the two industries combined, the 
accident fatality rate in February last was 
3.22, compared with 1.93 in the core 
sponding month a year earlier. 

Fatalities during February last, by causes 
and states, as well as comparable rates for 
the first two months of 1942 and 1943 are 
as follows: 

























COFFING HOISTS 
ARE WORKING FOR 
UNCLE SAM 











most good. 








tion front. 


COFFING HOIST CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Ratchet Lever, Spur Geared, 
Electric and Differential Hoists 


Trolleys Utility Maintenance Tools 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


If your supply house 
cannot furnish you with 
Coffing Hoists when 
you want them you 
may be sure that 
Uncle Sam's orders 
are being filled 
first because we 
are certain he 
is placing them 
4 where they will do the 
. Coffing 
Hoists are also help- 
ing skilled labor to do 
the job better and 
faster on our produc- 




















UNITED STATES COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN 
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DEATHS AND FATALITY RATES AT U. S. 


January-February, 1942 and 1943 


-———Bituminous——— 

Number _ Killed per 

Killed Million Tons 
Cause ——_————_~-— 
Underground: 1942 1943 1942 1943 
Falls of roof and coal... 105 102 1.136 1.063 
Se ee 40 37 .432 = .386 
Gas or dust explosions: 


cee 





OS ee S stew eB 
ee ee rere 34 74 .368 .771 
Explosives............ 2 7 .022 .073 
Electricity ............ 5 2 .054 .021 
ae 2 4 .022 .042 
LS ero 2 2 .022 .021 
Miscellaneous......... 2 13 22 .135 
Stripping or open-cut.... 3 9 .032 .094 
eer cr eer 8 8 .087 .083 








Grand total......... 203 261 2.197 2.720 
*All figures subject to revision. 
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———Anthracite —_ rote——— 
Number Killed per Number Killed per 
Killed Million Tons Killed Million Tons 
1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

24 9 2.580 0.956 129 111 1.268 
5 6 .537 .638 45 43 .442 
2 .215 2 3 .020 

ae eeiee 34 74 = .334 

2 2 .215 .213 4 9 .039 
2 SPIO. . eet 7 2 .069 
Boy 2 4 .020 

bei Bieee- State 2 2 .020 
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FEBRUARY, 1943, BY CAUSES AND STATES 
Underground 





COAL MINES, BY CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS' 














38. 22 4.084 2.339 241 283 2.370 ; 
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~ Pulling together for low costs 
the 
Late D ; ; f E R E ; | [ ; A L 
| AXLESS LOCOMOTIVES & CARS 
Nous 
last, mms 
J. S. . ‘ 
tors e This modern locomotive with AXLESS 
oe trucks provides greater traction—power on 
all eight wheels — and more horsepower — 
acci which enables it to haul larger loads at 
_ higher speeds. 
i. The mine car with AXLESS trucks provides 
on greater carrying capacity within a limited 
corte height — saves weight — equalizes wheel 
ilies loading—reduces flange and tread wear— 
r “ rides smoothly—eliminates costly spillage— 
> are . 
is ruggedly constructed. 
— Write for full descriptive bulletin. 
i : ‘RELATION OF CAR $1z2& 7 
‘ The curve shown in the chart clearly LOADING /TACHINE CAPACITY. 
M indicates that increasing the size of 
1 the mine car will increase the loading 
” machine capacity and consequently | 
decrease the cost per ton. While the 3 
. large mine car offers many other cost , 
reducing possibilities its main advan- % 
1 3 tage is the increase in tonnage per x 
> ieee machine shift. This curve was devel- ~) 
1 18 sib dtlgeet \ 
ii oped under a set of actual mining S 
1. om conditions and probably is about » 
average for mechanical mining. A . 
ENTS' different set of conditions would give N 
different results but the relation be- NS 
led pet F tween mine car size and tons per shift 
se Bs would remain very nearly constant. 


ro E Toxo) 400 


Jans OF COAL PER SHIFT 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR COMPANY 


FINDLAY, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Builders of Haulage Equipment Since 1915 
AIR DUMP CARS MINE CARS MINE LOCOMOTIVES ROCK LARRIES DUMPING DEVICES 
BURDEN-BEARING LOCOMOTIVES pdolel (A118), ice ys) COMPLETE HAULAGE SYSTEMS 
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how 
WILMOT 
HYDROTATORS 


help 


WAR PRODUCTION 





The efficiency of Wilmot Hydrotators 
is best demonstrated under present war 
production conditions by the large ton- 
nages handled in single units, yielding 
maximum output with minimum refuse 
—delivering uniformly high quality 
anthracite under emergency condi- 
tions. 


WILMOT ENGINEERING 


HAZLETON, PA. 


el 


A GREAT WAME Ln 
THE COAL INDUSTRY 


H¥YDROTATOR 
COAL Prepardlion UNITS 


COMPANY 











HERCULES 
AUGERS 


Hercules Augers « 


ideot for modern high speed electric deills—with- 
stands whips and torsional strains. Flint hord 
and tough os whalebone. Drills faster—drills 
mere holes with resharpening—outlasts four to 
five ordinary drills. Recommended for the hanggst 
jobs. Up to 3° diameters—up to 16 ft. in length. 


Black Diamond Augers 





Carefully made irom high-carbon crucible grade 
steel—heat-treated to obtain as much hardness 
and toughness as possible, to prevent broken — 
tongs ond points. Furnished up to 2"di to 
maximum over-all lengths 16 ft. 





Standard Augers 


” Originally developed for use with hand drills. 
‘ These augers work best a hand drilling drilling 
* holes under stumps, ond ditch blasting. Up to 
2 diameters ‘trom ovel steel, 1/\4" thick, ond 
+ maximum length of ten ft. 
: Call on us for any type auger you may require 
In your operations. We specialize in f 











* > Weta. wire or phone for details concerning sizes, 
~ prices, deliveries, etc. 


LEM TOOL COMPANY 


SALEM OHIO 


. ing the better grode alley, heat-treated augers. ed 





Discuss Sick Absenteeism 
In Industry 


A report of a study of sick absenteeism 
in industry was released March 22 by 
the Industrial Hygiene Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The study, which began Jan. 
1, 1941, in collaboration with member 
companies of the Foundation and with 
the U. S. Public Health Service, included 
a panel discussion of reduction of absen- 
teeism at the Foundation’s annual meeting, 
Nov. 10-11, 1942. The six participants 
in the panel have since amplified their 
discussions of the different phases of the 
subject. A feature of the report, entitled 
“More Manpower Through Reduction of 
Absences,” is a section on “Absenteeism 
in the Coal-Mining Industry,” by Dr. R. 
R. Sayers, Director, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, and medical director, U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

* 


Revised Coal Cost Reports 
Show Minor Changes 


A revised compilation of cost reports 
from producers to the Bituminous Coal 
Division made public March 27 showed 
only minor changes in the weighted aver- 
age costs of producing coal during the ]2- 
month-period Oct. 1, 1941, through 
September, 1942, as shown in the pre- 
liminary compilation announced last Feb- 
tuary (Coal Age, February, 1943, p. 132) 

The weighted average cost per ton in 
District 9, western Kentucky, shown in 
the preliminary compilation as $1.5571, 
was revised to $1.5570; the cost for Dis- 
trict 10, Illinois, was revised from $1.7205 
to $1.7204; District 19, Wyoming and 
Idaho, from $1.9845 to $1.9841, and Price 
Area 7, composed of Districts 19 and 20, 
was revised from $2.0667 to $2.0994. The 
weighted average cost figures for all other 
districts remain unchanged. 

” 


W. E. Wrather Named to Head 
Geological Survey 


Acting on recommendation of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, President 
Roosevelt on April 9 nominated William 
E. Wrather, Dallas, Texas, noted 
petroleum geologist, to be director of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. Mr. Wrather, 
who for the last few months has been 
serving as associate chief of the Metals 
and Minerals Division of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, was named to suc- 
ceed Walter C. Mendenhall, who retired 
in February after 12 years as director and 
48 years of. service with the Survey. A 
consulting petroleum geologist in Dallas 
for the last 25 years, Mr. Wrather, who 
is 60, has served as geology professor at 
the universities of Chicago, Northwestern, 
Yale and Texas. 

. 


Resumes Mining After 20 Years 


After more than two decades of inac 
tivity the Standard Hocking Coal Co., 
Crooksville, Ohio, which for many years 
operated Rends mine, has been reorgan- 
ized and is preparing to resume operations. 
Clean-up and repair work are under way. 
Principals in the new firm are: N. B. 


Snell, Crooksville; C. E. Shriner, Gnadep. 
hutten; Robert Essex, Pataskala. and 
George Hayden, Newark, Ohio. 


War Production Training Corps 
For Utah Miners Expanded 


Following a conference in April with 
federal and local leaders, H. B. Gunder. 
son, Utah State Supervisor of Vocational 
Education, began to lay plans for ex. 
panding a war production training Corps 
for coal miners in Carbon County, Utah, 
According to J. M. Naylor, director of 
war production training for the county 
“the results of the program are being 
felt already.” Because of the labor short. 
age, mine operators view it as absolutel 
essential not only to increase miner eff 
ciency but to train men for certification 
as firebosses and mine foremen. Mr. Nay- 
lor was for 15 years master mechanic for 
the Utah Fuel Co. 

To date classes have been conducted in 
four mines but expansion plans contem- 
plate training for all miners who request 
it. According to Mr. Naylor, tracklaying 
and timbering skill has increased as much 
as 50 percent as a result of the classes 
held, and coal production is up. 


Bethlehem Buys 2 Consol Mines 


Consolidation Coal Co. has sold its No. 
86 mines, at Carolina and Idamay, W. 
Va., to the Bethlehem Steel Co. The 
property consists of a modern tipple at 
Carolina and about 6,000 acres of low. 
sulphur Pittsburgh seam coal, which Beth. 
lehem will use in steel manufacture 


Obituary 


James Martin, 69, vice president and 
general manager of the MacAlpin Coal 
Co. and Wyatt Coal Co., died April 9 
of a heart attack at his home in Charles- 
ton, W. Va. He also managed other 
mines of the Laing interests and was 4 
stockholder in several mining companies 
of the State. Born in Scotland, he came 
to this country when 18 and started work 
in the mines at Royal, W. Va. For a 
time he was State mine inspector in the 
Seventh district. 


Forrest M. McDaniet, 53, chief en- 
gineer for the Dawson Coal Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., died April 13 as the result 
of an illness suffered during a_ business 
trip. He also was chief engineer for about 
20 years for the West Virginia Northern 
R. R. and was a consultant for the 1.C.C. 


Ray S. WeErmer, general managet, 
Northern Illinois Coal Corp., Wilmington, 
Ill., died April 17. 


e 
New Preparation Facilities 


American Briguet Co. (Ecco Mfg. 
Co.), Pine Grove, Pa.—Contract closed 
with Deister Concentrator Co. for five 
SuperDuty coal-washing tables and one 
Concénco revolving feed distributor, § 
way split, to treat No. 4 buckwheat 
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| ptucther MINE IS READY 


: WITH A MODERN 


PREPARATION PLANT 


Now's the time—to make sure that your 
coal will be fully able to take good care of 
itself in the inevitable post-war selling battle. 
Now's the time—to get your plans completed 
for an adequate, modern preparation plant. 
There’s no better, sounder assurance that 
you'll get your share of the profitable busi- 
ness in days to come. 

This Page Coal & Coke Company plant is 
an example of how many shrewd operators, 

: alive to the necessities of tomorrow, have 
Cee turned to Roberts & Schaefer Company—in 
search not merely of coal cleaning equip- 
ment, but of the skill, practical knowledge 
and broad experience that knows how to 
solve a specific individual problem. 

You find in the Roberts & Schaefer organ- 
ization a practical human answer to tech- 
nical equipment problems. A Roberts & 
Schaefer plan is sturdy assurance of a prep- 
aration plant that is sound in principle, ade- 
quate and efficient in performance, and 
economical in results. 

Getting in touch with this group of coal 

: AND preparation specialists is a wise 
a SOM PANY step toward insuring a profitable 
: future for your property. 


White us fora helpful booklet— | 


"HOW TO MAKE YOUR COAL WORTH MORE'’ 


jamal 


ROBERTS and SCHAEFER CO. 


307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
P. O. Box 865 ITLL Connecticut Avenue. N. W. P. O. Box 970 
PITTSBURGH, PA. WASHINGTON, D.C. HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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EourraBLe Furr Core., Dunmore, Pa. 
—Contract closed with Deister Concentra- 
tor Co. for three SuperDuty No. 7 coal- 
washing tables to handle No. 4 buckwheat. 


IMPERIAL SMOKELESS Coat Co., Quin- 
wood, W. Va.—Contract closed with 
Kanawha Mfg. Co. for two Kanawha- 
Belknap coal washers and accessories to 
clean egg and stove coal; capacity, 100 
tons per hour. 

JonarHan Coat Mininc Co., Deibler, 
Pa.—Contract closed with Deister Concen- 
trator Co. for two SuperDuty No. 7 coal- 
washing tables to treat No. 4 buckwheat. 


Locust Coat Mininc Co., Shenan- 
doah, Pa.—Contract closed with Deister 











Concentrator Co. for one SuperDuty No. 
7 coal-washing table to treat No. 5. buck- 
wheat. 


MINERAL SPRING Coat Co., Mineral 
Spring Breaker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Con- 
tract closed with Finch Mfg. Co. for one 
4-ft. Menzies cone to clean No. 5 buck- 
wheat (3/64x30m.); feed —_ capacity, 
22 t.p.h. 

PrerLess Coat & Coxe Co., Vivian, 
W. Va.—cContract closed with Kanawha 
Mfg. Co. for mine-run equipment con- 
sisting of 500-ton concrete-stave bin with 
lowering chute, 48-in. reciprocating feeder, 
60-in. apron picking table and crusher; 
capacity, 400 t.p.h. 











PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Consulting Specialists Plant Design 
Engineering Geologists Operation 
Examinations Reports Construction 














ALLEN & GARCIA CO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
MODERN COAL OPERATION 
Authoritative Valuations and Reports of 
Mining Properties, Equipment and Opera- 

tion. 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
120 Wall Street, Now York, N. Y. 


J. H. FLETCHER 


Consulting Engineer 
Mining Reports, Appraisals and Power Surveys 
Engineering Management of Coal Mines 
Automotive Gathering System 
Mine Layouts 
Telephone—Harrison 5151 


McCormack Building Chicago, Il. 








GEO. S. BATON & CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


Valuation, Mine Mechanization and Coal 
Preparation, 


1100 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Penna 


T. W. GUY 


Consulting Engineer 


COAL PREPARATION 
To Yield Maximum Net Returns 
Face and Product Studies 
Plant Design an‘ Operation 
Coal Sampling 
Kanawha V. Bldg. Charleston, W. Va. 








COAL MINE MANAGEMENT, 
INC. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, President 
Guardian Building, Cleveland, O. 


Complete coal company management 
Modernizing and m.ne mechanization 


C. C. MORFIT 


Consulting Engineer 


Mine Operation, Management 
Valuation 


11 Broadway, New York 








EDWARD V. D'INVILLIERS 
ENGINEERING CO. 


GEOLOGIST AND MINING ENGINEERS 
Special.st in examination aad valuation of bitu- 
minous coal properties; Invest:gations of operating 
conditions, costs and markets; development of min- 
eral rese "ces. 

Private records covering 40 years of professional 
activity in coal flelds of United States and Canada. 
121 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stuart, James & Cooke, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 

Coal plant design, construction, supervision and 

operation. Operating cost surveys and analysis, 

Power surveys and electr fica ‘ons, Examinations 
and valuation of coal properties. 

52 Williams St. Hibbs Building 

New York Washington, D.C. 








EAVENSON, ALFORD 
AND AUCHMUTY 


Mining Engineers 
Coal Operation Consultants 


Valuations 


Koppers Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











L. E. YOUNG 


Consulting Engineer 


MINE MECHANIZATION 
MINE MANAGEMENT 


Oliver Building — Pittsburgh, Pa 








RaLeIGH-WyYoMING MINING Co., Eq. 
wight, W. Va.—Contract closed with 
Kanawha Mfg. Co. for Kanawha-Belknap 
coal washer to clean 3x3-in. coal complete 
with dewatering screens and refuse con 
veyors in steel structure; capacity, 125 
t.p.h. 


T. F. Steet Coat Co., Junedale, Pa— 
Contract closed with Deister Concentrator 
Co. for one SuperDuty Diagonal-Deck No, 
7 coal-washing table to handle No, | 
buckwheat. 


SUSQUEHANNA COLLIERIES Co., Glep 
Burn Colliery, Shamokin, Pa—Contract 
closed with Wilmot Engineering Co. for 
one 12-ft. classifier with Wilmot high- 
speed dewatering screen to prepare No. 
5 buckwheat coal; capacity, 20 tons of 
clean coal per hour. 


Meeting Held to Promote 
Beehive Coke Output 


Promoting the increased production of 
high-quality coke for the nation’s blast 
furnaces, the U. S. Bureau of Mine 
sponsored a meeting of beehive-coke-oven 
operators of Fayette and Westmoreland 
counties, Pennsylvania, April 16 in the 
Fayette County Courthouse, Uniontown, 
Pa. 

Speakers included Harlen M. Chapman, 
Assistant Deputy Coordinator of Solid 
Fuels for War; Samuel Weiss, Chief of the 
Fuels Section, Raw Materials Branch, 
WPB; L. D. Schmidt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
engineer in charge of the Bureau of 
Mines’ coke-production survey, and J. C 
Barrett, a blast-furnace operator. Wile) 
Byers, Uniontown business man, who wa 
production manager for the U. S. Fuel 
Administration for the Connellsville coke 
area during the last war, was chairman. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes, wh 
also is Solid Fuels Coordinator for War 
said the meeting emphasized the increas 
ing importance of beehive coke to ste¢| 
production and the need for maintainin: 
a steady output of high-quality coke from 
the important Fayette-Westmoreland area 
the world’s largest producer of beehivd 
coke. 

“Without extended government subs 
dies or grants,” Mr. Ickes added, “thd 
Fayette-Westmoreland area has increase 
its output of coke and today it provide 
virtually all the beehive coke used 1 
blast furnaces of the United States. Stead 
production of high-quality coke in th 
field is necessary if steel mills are to reac 
their goal of 97,000,000 tons annual 
High-ash coke will slow pig-iron produ’ 
tion and high-sulphur coke will result 4 
lower quality iron and increase operatit 
difficulties of blast furnaces.” 

Secretary Ickes pointed out that t 
Bureau of Mines maintains a_ special 
equipped mobile laboratory in the regi0 
to assist beehive operators in solv 
operating problems. The truck, whi 
visits various beehive yards, makes rap 
analysis of coal and coke samples to fac 
tate the production of high-grade met 
lurgical coke of uniform quality. 
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Ns Gee/ | Hope They Bite Like eee 
= This When Dad Gets Back 


‘igh Like a million other boys he’s proud his dad is in the army 
No but he’s looking forward to the day when dad returns. We 
: can all help speed that day by doing a better job on the 
wis home front and the production lines that supply us with the 
necessities of war and civilian life. 
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DUPLEX CHAIN AND BIT 


fi CINCINNATI CHAINS AND BITS WILL HELP 
H «GET MILLIONS OF DADS BACK HOME QUICKER 


Prior to December 8th, 1941, we took great pride in turning 
out sturdy, well engineered Cutter Chains, Bits, and Cutter 
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Stead Bars. Today we take even greater pride in building cutting 
m th equipment that can “take it."’ Every Cincinnati Mine em- 
> reacl ployee realizes the importance of his job and he tackles it 
ually with a spirit we're proud of. Cincinnati Cutting equipment 
produc holds up under the toughest production schedules . . . re- 
sult i 


quires little maintenance . . . cuts power consumption and 
increases production. 


THE CINCINNATI MINE MACHINERY CO. 


2983 SPRING GROVE AVENUE ¢ CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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laying new track with treated ties that resist decay — 


CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS 


“CZC”-TREATED WOOD CHECKS DECAY— treated ties which have been damaged mechanically 
SAVES MANPOWER—ADDS SAFETY! may be used for permanent cribbing, posts, and lagging. 


Man-hours spent in repair and replacement of tracks To save manpower, reduce accidents caused by 


can be greatly—and safely—reduced when Chromated timbers weakened through decay or fire, insist on 


Zinc Chloride-treated ties are used. “CZC”’-treated wood for all con- 


“CZC”-treated ties last many times struction. There is ample preservativ 
longer than untreated ties because GU POND and treating capacity to meet both 
they resist decay. They have measur- military and essential mining re 


able, fire-resistant qualities—they are quirements. 
odorless and clean to handle. Impor- Write today for your free copy 0 
tant, too, is the fact that their cost is “Wood Preservation for Mines. 


rapidly repaid by eliminating early E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
and frequent replacements. And still Pepe wee) eee Grasselli Chemicals Department 


another cost-saving feature—“CZC”- WOOD PRESERVATIVE Wilmington, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS for BETTER F <p ee OO) Gee CHEMIST R} 
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with Hockensmith 
“Oilspok” Wheels 





Pe 


USE IT WISELY 


AGE -: May, 1943 


The heart of the ‘‘Oilspok’’ principle of lubrication is illus- 
trated in Figure 2. Each hollow spoke or reservoir has three 
ports leading into the hub—one large central port and two 
narrow rectangular ports, located at the outside of each bear- 
ing. The diamond-shaped spreader, cast integrally with the 
hub, forces the excess lubricant clinging to the axle into the 
bearings, from which it is thrown by centrifugal force back 
again to the storage spokes or reservoirs. The movement of 
the lubricant in its complete circuit can be readily traced in 
either Figure 1 or Figure 2. Cash in on the money-saving 
advantage of ‘‘Oilspok’’ Wheels. Write for full information. 


“OILSPOK’ WHEELS WILL 


1. Increase Wheel Life. Excessive tread wear—caused by the churning resist- 
ance of heavy greases—is eliminated. Free wheel rotation. 

a 
2. Save Power. Free wheel rotation means no power lost by churning grease. 
The lubricant in the * — wheel i is fluid and free flowing. 


3. Save Lubricant and Lalitea cing Labor. ‘Oilspok”’ lubrication is positive and 
continuous—no loss due to bearing pumping pressure or air expansion. One 
greasing lasts several years—Iess labor cost and loss of car service. 


4. Give Longer Bearing Life. Bearing lubricant is constantly changed—bearings 
clean and cool—constant circhlation maintains lubricant in better condition. 


5. Increase Axle Box Life. * ‘Oilpok” wheels are free turning under all temper- 
ature conditions—no chance — turning in dry boxes. 


6. Eliminate Disadvantage of Smbill Diameter Wheels. Higher hub resistance—a 

characteristic of small diameter} wheels with large bearings—is substantially 

reduced in ‘‘Oilspok’’ wheels with their positive, circulating fluid lubrication. 
/ 4 


‘ 
7. Provide Stronger Wheel—No Extra Weight. ‘‘Oilspok’’ wheels have tapered 
box-section spokes—the strongtst possible construction for resisting side 
thrust and vertical loads. Same wéight as standard wheels for various bearing 


and axle sizes. : 
‘ 
4 


CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
CORRECT DESIGN. Hockenstkith ““Oilspok’’ wheels are designed with 


correct proportioning of the tread: hub, and spokes for maximum strength 
with an ample margin of safety. * ‘Oi ‘canal wheels are made for plain or roller 
bearings. 


CAREFUL METALLURGY. Case from a special alloy to insure deep chill- 
ing, strength, and toughness. ' 
SKILLED MOULDING. Cast in machined chills, producing a round wheel 
and smooth tread—little brake skidding or rolling friction on the rail. 


CONTROLLED ANNEALING. Internal strains are eliminated by care- 
fully controlled annealing in soaking, pits located in the foundry floors so 
wheels reach them immediately after the iron has solidified. 


PRECISION MACHINING. Specially designed machines insure tread 
being concentric with the bore, and huits being machined to exact limits—im- 
portant steps in the manufacture of a sod wheel. 


i 





Hockensmith 


Wheel & Mine {ar Company 


Established 4877 
PENN, PA. 
Long Distance Phone§ Jeannette 700 
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Lest we forget— 


MINES HAUL 
MORE COAL 


THAN ALL U. S. 
CLASS A RAILROADS COMBINED * 





orn i 





@ So, if we are to hit that 600,000,000-ton 
goal—and keep hitting it—keep a sharp 
eye on your haulage roads. To avoid 
production delays we urge you to in- 
spect your haulage roads regularly, 
note these small items that may fail, 
and order them accordingly so there 
will be no halt to vital coal output. We 
can assure the delivery of these small 
parts now, that you will need in the 








To keep ‘em rolling, we can as- future .. . so, NOW IS THE TIME TO Com] 
sure PROMPT DELIVERY on a ACT ...TO PREPARE FOR THE ; 
number of standard track equip- FUTURE .. . TO CONSERVE YOUR illum 
ment replacement parts. TRACK EQUIPMENT BY PROPER and 1 
MAINTENANCE. Write us, listing items eens 
you need .... or call in a West Vir- prod: 
ginia Rail engineer and go over your and 
PRS ee Re, Ane track equipment with him—he'll point — 
ok tee aiene gine eoul-ebdewed out the weak spots and make repair 
a ree recommendations. - 


THE WEST VIRGINIA RAIL COMPANY 


HUNTINGTON @) WEST VIRGINIA 
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EFFECTIVE LIGHT. 


the greatest influence upon the 
miner’s productivity 


si oY 


Completely dependent upon artificial alkaline battery, this famous lamp 


illumination—every working hour unfailingly produces the maximum 


and minute underground—the miner of effective light over many years of 


translates in unmistakable terms of useful life . 


.. joining with the head 
production the higher quality, safety 


protection of its partner, the M°S-A \ For outstanding product 
and dependability of his Edison Comfo Cap, in aiding delivery of eee: eee 


“hi"' Pennant and Victory F 
i aa Flag, awarded to M-S-A 
Electric Cap Lamp. the tremendous mining production he ggorieetion 


the: U.S. Maritime Commiss 


Powered by the unique Edison demanded for Victory. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Braddock, Thomas, and Meade Streets 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 































Move COAL CARS 


When you want them 


Where you want them 


Electric Driven Endless Rope Haulage Machine On locomotiues 











TODAY, LOCOMOTIVES ARE WORKING HARDER 
AND LONGER THAN EVER BEFORE AND AS A RESULT 
THEY ARE OFTEN NOT AVAILABLE WHEN YOU NEED 
THEM TO MOVE COAL CARS. WAITING TIME—IS 
COSTLY TIME—MOVE YOUR COAL CARS TO AND FROM 
THE TIPPLE WITH A HOLMES ENDLESS ROPE HAULAGE 
MACHINE. THEY CAN BE INSTALLED TO MOVE COAL 
CARS ON SEVERAL TRACKS AT THE SAME TIME AND IN 
EITHER DIRECTION. 


HOLMES ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY HELP SOLVE | 
YOUR MINING PROBLEMS. 
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REDUCE WEAR AND REMOVE CARBON WITH 
MACMILLAN RING-FREE MOTOR OIL 


Undue motor wear, waste of fuel and excessive carbon have no 
lace in a sound preventive maintenance program. At the same 
ime, “production” must be speeded up. That’s why operators 
imply must pay more than usual attention to motor lubrication 
..and motor cleanliness. 

Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil cuts down waste and wear 
hile speeding up performance, and at the same time, RING- 
REE removes carbon! 

In 1094 Certified Road Tests, with various makes of owner- 
riven cars, 10 per cent increases in gasoline mileage were not 
ncommon after crankcases were drained and refilled with RING- 
REE. As indicated by these tests, the average immediate saving 
as 1.3 miles per gallon! These tests emphasize that RING-FREE 
bricates better... reduces friction faster. It delivers direct to 
¢ drive shaft more of the horsepower ordinarily wasted in over- 
ming motor friction. It postpones ‘“\down-time” for repairs. 
Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil combines all these qualities: 
reat film strength, high heat resistance, long cling to metal, fast 


fnetration... plus the fact that it is non-corrosive, is less affect- 
by dilution and it removes carbon. 


ARBON REMOVAL A NATURAL RING-FREE FUNCTION 
Fcmillan RING-FREE Motor Cil actua!ly removes carbon 
hile the motor runs! Hence, by its continued use, pistons, rings, 


valves—all vital parts—stay cleaner. Carbon removal is a natural 
function of RING-FREE, inherent in the crude oil and retained 


by the exclusive Macmillan patented refining process, without 
the use of additives. 

TO SUM UP: MACMILLAN RING-FREE gives more horse- 
power to the drive shaft—tangible saving of fuel—allows less 
wear on hard-to-replace engine parts—it removes carbon. 


Macmillan Petroleum Corporation 
50 W. 50th St., New York » 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago » 530 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 


Copyriaht 1943 


Macmiian Petroleum Corp. 





REDUCES WEAR BY REDUCING FRICTION 
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WILL KEEP DRILLS IN CONTINUOUS SERVICI 


ESIGNED by men familiar with coal mining 

conditions ... built to take the hard knocks 
that fall to all mining equipment, CP Electric 
Coal Drills require only a minimum of mainte- 
nance attention. With lubrication at regular 
intervals, a periodic check-up of bolts, nuts and 
screws and a few simple precautions against 
damage, CP Electric Coal Drills will do their 
part in helping the industry to mine those all 
important 660,000,000 tons in 1943. 











HOW TO GET MAXIMUM SERVICE FROM @ ELECTRIC COAL DRILLS 


er Tv Ce 


~ 
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1 Every three months, clean out gear case Keep all nuts, bolts and screws tight. 
and renew grease—no more than 2/3 full. Check at least once every three months. 

















3 Dirty contacts cause arcs and burn out 4 Never carry or drag a drill by the cable. 
switches, Be sure contacts are clean. Keep cable strain relief in the arc shown. 
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page TOOL COMPANY VACUUM Pumps 
(Hicycle...Universe DIESEL ENGINES 


K DRILLS AVIATION 
Roc General Offices: 8 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. ACCESSoRigs 
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SURE! wor 
OPERATION IS 
| QFERENT.. 


BUT... 


WE CAN PROVE RED CROWN’S SUPERIORITY 
TO YOUR SATISFACTION IN YOUR OWN MINE! 


Red Crown users, many of whose operations are different, say: 


‘*Red Crown Permissible is far superior.”’ 
‘*Red Crown Permissible gives best all-around results.”’ 
‘*Red Crown Permissible can, under normal conditions, be stored 
indefinitely.”’ 
‘*Red Crown Permissible decreased screenings and increased lump 
and eg¢ sizes.”’ 
‘Red Crown Permissible produces a minimum of obnoxious fumes 
because it contains no nitroglycerin.”’ 

* ‘‘Red Crown Permissible makes possible a greater tonnage of coal 
per pound of explosive.’’ 


Can you say all these things about the 
explosive you are now using? 


If not, we remind you that King Red 
Crown has proved its ability to produce 
the kind of coal wanted, at lower cost. It 
can do the same for you in your seam, 
under your conditions. Let us prove it! 


«Speco 
REST ns granec us: 
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* * BUY WAR BONDS * * 
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COMPLETE EXPLOSIVE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY 
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HYDRAULIC GRADEBUILDERS 


A number of eastern Ohio, western In- 
diana, central Illinois and Pennsylvania 
operators tell us that the one practical 
way to make fast hillside cuts is with 
Baker Gradebuilders. Mounted on trac- 
tors that can negotiate steep grades in- 
accessible to shovel or dragline, they 
gain access to rich veins and quickly 
remove the cover. They build roads and 
ramps so rippers, drills, shovels and 
trucks can get in to remove the coal. 


Many outcrops thought too hard to 
work have been profitably opened with 
these fast, rugged, readily maneuvered 
earth movers. Once overburden is 
stripped, they scale off bone, help 
shovel loading and are useful in many 
other ways. 


The Baker hydraulic system operates 


BAKER « 














in any weather, is easy to maintain and 
provides direct lift and full down pres- 
sure on the blade. The entire weight of 
the tractor front end can be exerted on 
the blade. Moldboard can be angled 
either to left or right. Coal men like its 
quick convertibility from gradebuilder 
to bulldozer —moldboards are inter- 
changeable on same frame. 


Ask the mines using Bakers and you'll 
want them in your pit — available now 
on high priority. Send for Booklet “The 
Unsung Heroes of War.” 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 


514 Stanford Ave. 
Springfield, Ill. 


ya Modern Thactor 


EARTH MOVING 

LEVELING AND GRADE BUILDING: 
SNOW REMOVAL 

ROAD MAINTENANCE 
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TESTED METHODS for those 
Important Drilling 


% This organization has lived with the mining industry for 
sixty-three years. During this time new designs have been 
continually produced as mining technique has advanced and 
in each, the importance of speed in results and economy in 
production has received full consideration. 


An example of Hardsocg cooperation with the industry 
is in this organization's introduction of rotary drilling which 
is the basis of all present day coal drilling practice. 


Each piece of Hardsocg equipment offers a tested method 
—proved in the service of the largest producers whose 
engineering departments make careful investigation of 
equipment before acceptance. 


HARDSOCG manufactures Vertical and Horizontal Elec- 
tric and Gasoline Driven Drilling Machines for Coal Strip- 
ping operations, Conveyor type augers and cutter heads, 
drill bits, electric coal drill feed bars and boxings, Ball Bear- 
ing Differentials, Caterpillar Jack Shafts and Heat Treated 
Alloy Steel Gathering Arm Points for Loading Machines, 
Coal Miners’ Tools and Supplies. 


HARDSOCG Conveyor Augers 

Allows the distribution of the powder in the hole so that it parallels 
the particular strata which is to be shattered. You get better break- 
age in shale formations when blasting and it is easier and faster drill- 
ing than that of vertical. Can be moved from shot hole to shot hole 
by hand during active drilling operations. Holes up to 6 inches can 


be drilled using Hardsocg Conveyor Augers, Cutter Heads, and Alloyed 


Steel Bits. Variable depth of hole controlled by the number of exten- 
sions used, 


For the duration, steel 
rimmed wheels are used 
in place of rubber tires. 


HARDSOCG 
"“Humdinger" 
Coal Bit 


This drill bit has been serving mines 
for years—millions of them have been 
made and all the way through they 
have been uniform. The "“HUM- 
DINGER" is scientifically heat treated 
—experience designed it and experi- 
ence produces it. You will find that 
it holds its cutting edge—that it helps 
you do those drilling jobs quicker and 
easier. 
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Operations 


HARDSOCG Conveyor Augers 


Conveyor Augers furnished in any size from 134"' up with cutter 
heads to correspond. The connections are splined similar to the 
drive shaft of your car, withstanding excessive wear and offering 
least resistance to the flow of cuttings over the joints. Automatically 
and securely latched together and easily disconnected. 


HARDSOCG Vertical Coal Drill 


More holes in shorter time are possible with the Hardsocg Vertical 
Coal Drill . . . smoother holes that make it easier to sink dynamite 
charges. In freezing weather drilling is faster as no water is required 
for lubricating the drill. Material comes up dry, not muddied, 
making it easier to take samples for analysis. Only one man 
needed for operation. Holes up to 3 inches in diameter can be 
rapidly drilled. The WHardsocg Drill is readily portable. It is 
mounted on a light channel iron frame with two large steel rimmed 
wheels in front and a small one behind, 
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PUT MORE WORKING DAYS 
ON. YOUR ‘CALENDAR, 


witli 


THEN other trucks are stopped or slowed by 

bad weather and difficult driving conditions, 
Walter Tractor Trucks are out hauling as usual. 
They pull as high as 50 ton payloads through 
thick ooze, soft ground and over slippery, twisting 
roads and grades because they have the positive 
traction of FOUR DRIVING WHEELS. 


But four-wheel drive is only part of their story. 
The Walter Tractor Truck gets real super-traction 
from its three Automatic Lock Differentials that 


proportion the torque to each wheel according to 


its traction at the moment. This means that as long 
as there is a spot for just one wheel to grip, the 
Walter Tractor Truck keeps moving. 


Other features of the Walter Tractor Truck are: 
175 hp. Diesel Motor; Tractor Type Transmission 
with 6 speeds forward, 2 reverse, fast high gear, 
powerful low gear; Suspended Double Reduction 
Drive that increases gear capacity, gives higher 
ground clearance and reduces unsprung weight; 
Short wheelbase and scientifically distributed 
weight for safety and maneuverability. 


Write today for detailed literature. 


WALTER MOTOR TRUCK CO. e 


1001-19 IRVING AVE., RIDGEWOOD, QUEENS, L, I., N. Y. 
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The NOLANeer is the spirit of Nolan 
engineering skill and mechanical power. He sym- 
bolizes all the efficiency and performance which is 
built into Nolan Mine Car Dumping and Control 
Devices, to aid production in your mines. 


You'll find NOLANeers in hundreds of mines 
throughout America. They are the guiding forces 
in the swift dumping of coal and control of mine 
cars with Nolan units, saving precious time, labor 
and money. 


Nolan Single and Multiple Rotary Car Dumpers will 
easily dump four to six cars a minute, coupled 

or uncoupled. Sturdy construction is a feature 

of the Nolan Car Dumper. Rings and trun- 

nions are made of alloyed cast steel care- 

fully machined; the cage structure is of 


Nolan Rotary Car Dumpers are built in 
suitable lengths for multiple car dumping, 
with a number of automatic and semi- 
automatic drive and control features. 


heavy structural sections and plates. Heavy rigid base 
frames maintain wheel bearings in permanent align- 
ment and carry baffle sheet supports, making entire 
unit compact and quickly installed. 


Nolan Rotary Car Dumpers turn a full revolution at 
each operation. Starting is by a convenient hand lever 
operating mechanical rail aligning stop and motor 
contactor. The dump completes its cycle automatic- 
ally. The dumping principle allows the handling of 
material with rigid, solid body mine cars, resulting 
in cheaper first cost, reduced maintenance, and far 
less coal degradation. 


Write for complete information on Nolan Rotary 
or Gravity Car Dumpers, Trip Feeders, Car Hauls, 
Automatic Cagers, Platform and Self-Dumping 
Cages, Cushioned Car Stops, and Mine Car Retarders. 
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GIANT ROCK MASTER 


An all-steel, automatic steel strut crusher, in any size or capacity for 
handling rock and mine refuse. 
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BLACK 
DIAMOND 
(Roller Bearing) 


An all-steel, roller bearing unit, quick adjustment control and auto- 
matic steel and scrap iron protection. For limited headroom. 


DOUBLE 
ROLL 


Built with a rugged, heavy, all-steel frame. Tramp iron protection 
and easy adjustment. 
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automatic 
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BLACK DIAMOND STEEL STRUT 


A steel strut primary or secondary crusher .. . for cracking large or 
small lumps with a minimum of fines. Extensively used throughout 
anthracite and bituminous fields. 


BANTAM 
BUSTER 


The new Bantam Buster—a low price unit designed for truck 
mines and low capacity operations. With or without engine. 


BLACK DIAMOND (Conventional Type) 


Low cost, conventional type of Black Diamond Single Bolt 

Adjustment Crusher built in one-piece frame. Spring Rod 

adjustment. Protection against tramp iron provided by 
shear pins in the pulley. 
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These unretouched Pictures show you 
why welders do better work with 





AO NOVIWELD-DIDYMIUM LENSES 








ng goggles equipped with Noviweld- 
Didymium Lenses enables a flame-welder to look right through the cloudy yellow flame of burning sodium 


The unretouched photograph, at right, instantly shows that weldi 


vapors and see the rod and molten area more clearly. This clearer vision greatly increases his efficiency. 
allows him to do more and better work, gives him greater protection and comfort. 


...and NOVIWELD-DIDYMIUM LENSES offer you all these other advantages, too... 


Noviweld-Didymium Lenses are considered by many Behind Noviweld-Didymium are American Optical 
who have tested them, to be the greatest welding glass Scientists and the achievements of the AO Laboratory 
ever developed! That's how important they are to your . .. the same laboratory that has contributed so Many 
company .. . and to war production. other outstanding developments to welding eye pro- 

REMEMBER: AO Noviweld-Didymium absorbs So- = and better welding. 
dium flare and a/so protects welders’ eyes against BOTH Don’t wait... get in touch with your nearest AO 
ultra-violet and infra-red radiation, meeting the Bureau Branch Office today for a convincing demonstration of 
of Standards Safety Code Specifications in both of the how Noviweld-Didymium allows both skilled and in- 
latter respects. experienced flame-welders to do better work. 


And, in addition, Noviweld-Didymium has the fol- 
lowing other advantages: it preserves orange and red 


e wos 
color values, enabling the operator to see red-hot bead ta 


4 mol in brilliant color, itis ground and pol- AY { Ko) 
and molten area in brilliant color, it is ground and pol- 
ished to ophthalmic standards of quality, and present mericanl 





Optical 


stocks ‘alice immediate delivery in shade numbers 4, COMPANY 
5 and 6 for welding goggles. SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“COAL QUALITY 




















The Laboratory in the new 

Flamingo Preparation Plant uses 
ie Sturtevant 

AUTOMATIC COAL CRUSHER AND SAMPLER 


Control of Quality is one of the outstanding features in the operation of the 600-tons-per-hour Prepara- 








+ . : : 
mine: — wa new Flamingo Mine of the Fairview Collieries Corporation, Fairview, Illinois. The 

urtevant rusher in the Flamingo Laboratory automatically and rapidly gives samples that are truly 
representative of all material passed through—eliminating 32 of the 34 tedious splitting operations ordi- 


narily required by hand sampling. The result is that Flamingo wants—namely—a uniform quality coal insured 


\ by perfect laboratory controls. 





e BOOST COAL SALES HELP WAR PRODUCTION 


. The Colliery that gets away from selling just coa/—and sells guaranteed B.T.U.'s (i. e., better boiler 

aad ween maintenance and savings on fuel bills) is the Colliery that will se// salies coal. At 

ee ee a a rie this — helping the War effort, by increasing plant efficiency. The Sturtevant Crusher 
mpler is essential equipment in such a program. Its value and effici h 

Centrifugal Air nd efficiency have been proved. 

Separator 





That's why big modern properties like Flamingo use it in their control laboratories. 


tuday for Bulletin completely describing this Unit. See how you can fit it into your plant— 


F : p . 
peor pte to advise you if you will send us data to go on. . . all inquiries held strictly 
ential and replies create no obligation. Write or wire today. 
Sturtevant Mill Co 
* e 


Dorchester - Boston, Mass. 


The Sturtevant 
Air Separator is 
an advanced type 
of centrifugal 
classifier for ex- 
tremely fine and 
uniform separa- 
tion of materials, 
ranging from 50- 
mesh to 3850- 
mesh. Used in closed circuit with a 
pulverizer, this machine will pro- 
duce a finished material to a 
closely controlled particle size. 


Particularly adapted to the 
dry cleaning of fines. 
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GET MORE COAL—FASTER— 
WITH LESSEXPLOSIVES! 











Beat the 1943 


War Production Quota 
with 


~ SEAL-TITE 
Tamping Bags 
















SEALTITE Tamping Bags offer a 
safer, faster, cheaper, method of 
sealing shots. Properly tamped 
holes will cut powder costs and 
help your blasting crew in bring- 
ing down falls. Investigate now 
—see why they are so widely 





DOKING FOR 


THE ee 
TAMPING BAG \V x W ONES! 
COMPANY 


MOUNT VERNON, \ 
ILLINOIS 
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The NEW “HEROLD” “From 
to Car" 


UNIVERSAL UPHILL SHAKER 














On the discharge end, the chute ele- Cac 
vates to a rise of 9°, to load direct to 

mine cars, without need of an added 

belt or chain conveyor. 


Handles both coal and rock (wet or 

dry), over a rolling floor, as illustrated 

in the profile below. Permits a much 

more efficient cutting and loading 

cycle, increasing the tons per man 2, 
0 


HEROLD MEG. Co., INC. every loading shift. 


215 Hickory St., SCRANTON, PBA. Write for fall details 




















"From Duckbill — 
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Better use of Ma nN power through better use 


of machines . . . for instance 


e WEIGHTOMETER CONTROL 


INCREASES CONVEYOR EFFICIENCY | 7a. 


With an estimated 1943 output of 665,000,000 tons 
of bituminous and anthracite wanted from the coal 
fields, the capacity of your cleaning plants must be 
TOPS in spite of manpower shortage. 


MERRICK WEIGHTOMETERS assure accurate and 
speedy weighing for control of tonnage and efficient 
operation. Leading large tonnage producers are 
using WEIGHTOMETERS to 


weigh all coal from mines to washing plants 
weigh coal after cleaning 
weigh waste and rejects 
check tonnage payments 
WEIGHTOMETERS may be applied to existing belt 


conveyors or furnished complete with short pivoted 
conveyor. 





Write for Bulletin 375 


MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., PASSAIC, N.J., U.S.A. 
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How to keep them in service-LONGER! 


Rebuild worn or damaged 
machinery parts by these proved Airco processes 





Cast In0u Welding using Airco No. 9 Cast Iron 
9 


Rod, is the reliable method 
of repairing damaged castings. Airco No. 9 is a qual- 
ity cast iron rod which flows freely and produces 
sound, machinable welds. 








Brouze Welding Airco No. 20 Bronze Rod is used 


for general brazing especially rec- 
ommended for cast iron. Airco No. 20 Rod is free 
flowing, produces a high strength bond. Has excel- 
lent tinning qualities. 




















74 and Fz. aActug worn cutter bits, and other tools sub- 


ject to heavy abrasion gives unusual 
wear-resistance to these parts. Using Stoody Hard 
Facing alloys — Stoodite, Stoodite K, and Stoody Self- 
Hardening K— worn cutting and drilling equipment 
is rebuilt quickly and economically. 











= 
lame Aardentug vas + wear-resisting sur- 


face, without affecting thecore 
properties of steel. With standard Airco equipment 
all common steels of 0.35% carbon content or greater 
may be flame hardened to controlled depths and 
hardnesses with minimum distortion. 















PLUS AIRCO SERVICE: Air Reduction’s Field Engineering Staff will be 
glad to assist you in the application of these time- and material-saving 
methods. Write nearest Air Reduction office for details. 


Air Reduction 








-_ wy General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
AIRCO), | IN TEXAS: MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. ’ 
K sé 4 General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS be Ide 
IDLE CYLINDERS ARE PRODUCTION SLACKERS: Keep ‘em tolling for victory! 
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Already Filed And Completely Indexed... : 
MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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These COAL MINING CATALOGS features 
speed your specifying, requisitioning, and 
buying... 

® DETAILED CATALOG DATA of 131 manufacturers 
at your finger tips in handy compact sectional- 
ized form! 

¢ 129 TABLES OF FUNDAMENTAL engincéering and 
operating data that you’ll daily find useful in 
dozens of ways! 


© CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY of Manufacturers listing 
all principal manufacturers of coal mining 
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| ' ° . 
| ie ate & tare a machinery, equipment and supplies, indispens- 
| see sant “te ably classified by product for quick reference! is alway: 
\ forme bce €° | every mi 
Cine, . een Today, where every minute saved means in- America 
tn a Te etl creased coal tonnage for essential war effort, 

, | wre you'll find COAL MINING CATALOGS more ff /° he 
helpful and useful than ever before in your mite tha 
specifying, requisitioning and buying. In im- §U. S. co. 

roved sectionalized form, with the latest cata- 
og data from manufacturers, this 1942 edition The ac 
a es 43 is one catalog you'll keep right at your elbow for flack pc 
at “—e daily, speedy reference. action th 
Send For Your Copy TODAY where m 
If you are responsible for the specifying, requisi- When 
tioning or buying at your mechanized property and tically e 
you don’t have available your free copy of the 1942 adj | 
EDITION, request it immediately. Write uson your ff P°2¢10 
letterhead, telling us about your property, or use ewer dr 
the coupon. We'll see that you receive your copy [tllent g 
by return mail. ‘ 

This o 

he fast, 
For furth 
COAL MINING CATALOGS, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. C.A., May, K Co. (It 


Gentlemen: I am responsible for specifying, requisitioning, or buying equipment 
supplies needed at our property, and do not have access to COAL MINING CATALO 
Please forward me a copy of the 1942 Edition immediately. (If my country impo* 
duty on such Catalog books, I agree to pay same.) 
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More tons of coal per shift, at lower cost per ton 
isalways good business, but today it’s more than that: It’s the way 
every mine can best do its share to produce the 665,000,000 tons 
America must have this year. 

To help do that job Du Pont offers “Lump Coal’? C—the dyna- 
mite that today is the most used of all permissible explosives in 
U.S. coal mines. 

The action of “Lump Coal” C is the nearest approach to that of 
black powder yet achieved in a permissible. It’s a slow, heaving 
action that rolls the coal forward, away from the face, into position 
where mechanical loaders can get it easily. 


When properly loaded, ‘Lump Coal” C shears ribs clean, prac- 
tically eliminating tight or hanging shots—and its remarkable 
spreading action frequently means you can bring down a face with 
fewer drill holes—saving time and explosives. In addition, an ex- 
cellent grade of lump is obtainable when wanted. 


This outstanding permissible is geared to today’s demand for 
he fast, easy loading that gives greater tonnage and lower costs. 
for further information, write or call: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
« Co. (Inc.), Explosives Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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SAVE FATS FOR EXPLOSIVES — Fats are urgently 
needed for making glycerin—an essential ingredient in 
the production of high explosives. Urge housewives to aid 
the war effort by taking waste fats to their butcher. 


“LUMP COAL” C 





WUPOND 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 
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LAST Y.EAR’S BONDS GOT US STARTED 





Thi 


Last year saw nearly 30,000,- 

000 workers voluntarily buy- 
ing War Bonds through some 175,- 
000 Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And 
buying these War Bonds at an 
average rate of practically 10% of 
their gross pay! 


This year we've got to top all 
these figures—and top them hand- 
somely! For the swiftly accelerated 
purchase of War Bonds is one of 
the greatest services we can render 
to our country ... and to our own 
sons ...and our neighbors’ sons. 
Through the mounting purchase of 
War Bonds we forge a more po- 
tent weapon of victory, and build 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings 


You've done your bit Now do your best! // 


THIS SPACE 1S A CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA'S ALE “OUT WAH £F? COR DE 
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Plan already running in my plant.” 

Sure, there is—but how long is 
it since you’ve done anything about 
it? These plans won't run without 
winding, any more than your watch! 
Check up on it today. If it doesn’t 
show substantially more than 10% 
of your plant's pay-roll going into 
War Bonds, it needs winding! 

And you’re the man fo wind it! 
Organize a vigorous drive. In just 
6 days, a large airplane manufac- 
turer increased his plant's showing 
from 35% of employees and 21/,% 
of pay-roll, to 98% of employees 
and 12% of pay-roll. A large West 
Coast shipyard keeps participation 
jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You 
can do as well, or better. 


By so doing, you help your na- 


COAL AGE 


O WIM / 


















Is 
tion, you help your workers, and tri 
you also help yourself. In plant TI 
after plant, the successful working 
out of a Pay-Roll Savings Plan has 9 
given labor and management a . 
common interest and a common an 
goal. Company spirit soars. Minor TI 


misunderstandings and disputes 
head downward, and production 
swings up. ' 


War Bonds will help us win th 
war, and help close the inflationary 
gap. And they won't stop working 
when victory comes! On the con: 
trary —they will furnish a reservoir 
of purchasing power to help Amer- 
ican business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. Remember, 
the bond charts of today are 
the sales curves of tomorrow! 
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DEMANDS TRUSTWORTHY PUMPS 


How recently have you checked up on your 
pumping equipment? Is it adequate for the job? 
Is it in good operating condition? Is it ready for 
trustworthy service in any emergency? 


The time to get the correct answers to those 
questions is NOW — before emergencies develop. 
Your Deming Distributor can help. But give him 
ample notice, for his sake and YOURS! 


THE DEMING COMPANY °¢ SALEM, OHIO 


eon 







Send for illustrated 
Bulletin 1000 which 
features all popular 
types of Deming 

Mine Pumps. 
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NEARLY 50 TONS 
AT A BITE! 


1 


Photo Courtesy 
Tecumseh Coal 
Corp. , Boonville, Ind. 





LINZVLN 


GREASE GUN 


is used to lubricate giant electric shovel 
picking up to 48 tons in a single bite 


The electric shovel shown above is 105 feet high. It weighs 
3,200,000 Ibs., yet moves with comparative ease. As you 
will note—a Lincoln Grease Gun shoulders the responsi- 
bility for proper lubrication. 

Lincoln is equally well qualified to supply the correct 
lubricating equipment for your needs. This great line in- 
cludes many types of hand, electric and air operated grease 
guns, automatic and manually controlled centralized sys- 
tems, and a full range of all types and sizes of grease fittings 
...Call your mine supply distributor, or write us for details. 


ARMY-NAVY PRODUCTION AWARD 


for high achievement in the production 
of war equipment has been conferred 
upon the LincolnEngineeringCompany. 
A It serves as inspiration toward greater 
and greater accomplishment until the 
time of final and complete Victory. 








143-15 


COMPANY 


EQUIPMENT 


LINCOLN ENGINEERING 


BUILDERS OF LUBRICATING 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PIONEER 
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LEX/P/IPE 


The improved flexible tubing for 
mine and tunnel ventilation 


This flexible air tubing is ready for 
immediate, easy installation. With our 
NEW ROPE SEAM SUSPENSION it can 
be put up or taken down in a frac- 
tional part of the time required by 
other means of face ventilation. 


Write for free sample and full information. 


3) Ue :) Loma -7 cme er 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The greatest help a coal mining 
man can have— 
.* YOU want to make sure of getting your certificate of compe. 


tency—sure of winning a bigger job with bigger pay, ge 
Beard’s great books today and put them to work for you. 


In these three books you have a practical, always-on-the-job 
guide that will help you solve the problems you face every day, 
show you what to do, tell you why it should be done. 


Beard's 


Mine Examination 
Questions and Answers! 





PERFORATED METAL 
COAL MINING SCREENS 


2 

Z Manufactured exactly to your specifications 
= Any size or style screen, in thickness of steel 
b wanted with any size perforation desired. 
= 

3 


Wecan promptly duplicate your present screens at lowest prices. 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2443 West 24th Place 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Camal 1459 
Teese SSQ 


TUTTE 
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MAN-power.....“MP” 


It takes Man-Power to make modern organization 
and equipment effective. The Man-Power of the 
served by COAL AGE 


enced personnel included among the 12,000 sub- 


industry is the experi- 
scribers of this paper. If your organization needs 
MAN-power, you locate the best man, or 
men, available through a Position Vacant Ad- 
the SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


can 


vertisement in 
of COAL AGE. 
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HENDRICK 


Carbondale 1600 


for 


PERFORATED PLATE ty 


Round—Square—Diagonal—Slot 
Any perforation 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


41 DUNDAFF ST., CARBONDALE, PA. 


a 


ld 
Sh 4 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
Please Consult Telephone Directory. 











3 volumes — $7.50, payable in four monthly payments 





HESE books explain what a man must know in order to 
become a mine inspector, a mine foreman, assistant foreman, 
fireboss, hoisting engineer, safety engineer, shot-firer, etc. 


They give you complete and authoritative information about air 
and gases, explosives, safety requirements and methods, me- 
chanics, engines, hoisting, drainage, pumping, ventilation, timber- 
ing, instruments, and every other detail that the practical mining 
man must know. 


Can you answer these questions— 


What is meant by splitting the air current and what are the advantages 
derived from suc 
methods? 


Can a miner live in air 
in which the oxygen 
content is reduced to 
17 per cent? 


Name five duties imposed 
on mine foremen by 
law? . 

In what time can an 
engine of 40 effective 
hp. pump 4,000 cu. ft. 
of water from a shaft 
360 feet deep? 


What are the advantages 
and disadvantages of a 
gasoline pump, an air 
pump and an electrical 
pump? 

What is the estimated 
tonnage per acre, per 
foot of thickness, for 
bituminous coal? 


These are but a few 
of the more than 2000 
questions given in Beard’s 
books together with full 
correct answers. Hundreds 
of men have used this 
method to prepare for 
higher, better jobs. You 
can too, if you have the 
Beard books and plan to 
use them systematically. 
They are the best invest- 
ment that a mining man 
can make—not only as an 
aid for passing examina- 
tions but as_ practical 
reference volumes on 
everyday mining opera- 
tion problems. 


Wiel -V.\ vn lee \\ 
ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
Send me, charges prepaid, Beard’s Mine Examination Questions 
and Answers, 3 volumes, for 10 days’ examination. If satisfactory 
I will pay $7.50 at the rate of $1.50 in ten days and $2.00 per month. 
If not wanted I will return the three volumes postpaid. 





Examine these 
books for 10 
days on 
approval 


No expense— 
No obligation 


Small monthly 
payments if 
you keep them! 
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A. an age when most locomo- 
tives have been retired to that limbo 
of obsolete power—the scrap pile— 
this old-timer, the ‘General’ still 
wears its service stripes. 

For many years after it was built- 
by-Lima in 1902, the “General” hauled 
timber from the woods adjacent to 
Lockhart, Alabama. Today this four- 
star Shay Geared Locomotive has 


shipyard of J. A. Jones Construction 
Company, Brunswick, Georgia. “The 
venerable performer has made good, 
too”, the present operators claim. 
Here’s another testimonial to the 
longevity and versatility of Lima- 
built power, For pit work, lumber 
operation, or other unusual hauling 
problems, Lima Shay Geared Locomo- 


jSTELe IN SERVICE... AFTER 41 YEARS! 







|been pressed into service at the busy tives provide the answer. 


A Necessity for Ever 


Three popular 5-ton sizes: 
84A, 14" high, 7” lilt. 
85 A, 17" high, 10” lift. 
86 A, 20" high, 73” lift. 
Toe lift on all sizes lifts from a 
minimum of 134", 








Keep a Simplex Automatic Lowering Mine Jack on every coal 
cutter, loader, and locomotive—it pays. Time spent by miners 
looking for a jack cuts production. Shoving and tugging is time- 


wasting and hazardous. 


Templeton, Kenly & Company 
Chicago 


Better, Safer Mine Jacks Since 1899 


’ 
ur Jacks Last Longer. 


cael ‘are and han- 
Proper Wuprie seer today for a bul- _ HYDRAULIC 
dling will do be 


‘Vsatemene the care of jacks. ; : : : 


Make Yo 
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CENTRIFUGAL 




















Faster, surer, double 
priming Centrifugals from 
11," to 10°. Compact, 
portable, rugged. Renew- 
able trash-type impellers 
and wear plates assures 
longer life and extra serv- 
ice. Get new PUMP cata- 
log. 


Construction 
Machinery 
Co. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


CMC Dual Prime 2” Model 7 
M.E.H. in strip pit at Stream- 
line mine. Driven by G.E. 5 


H.P. 3500 R.P.M. motor 
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SELL Dustless COAL 
UE Dowflake 








THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York + St. Lovis + Chicago - 
San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 


Houston 








Dowflake = 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 77-80% COAL 


























Makes A Mailing CLICK ? 





tional 


’, 


$A at 
Mc GRAW-HIL 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


Advertising men agree—the list is more than half the story. 


McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, used by leading manufacturers and indus- 
trial service organizations, direct your advertising and sales promo- 


efforts to key purchasing power. They offer thorough horizontal 


and vertical coverage of major markets, including new personnel and 
plants. 


Selections may be made to fit your own special requirements. 


New names are added to every McGraw-Hill list daily. List revisions 
are made on a twenty-four hour basis. And all names are guaranteed 
accurate within two per cent. 


In view of present day difficulties in maintaining your own mailing 
lists, this efficient personalized service is particularly important in 
securing the comprehensive market coverage you need and want. 
Ask for more detailed information today. 
prised at the low over-all cost and the tested effectiveness of these 
hand-picked selections. 


You'll probably be sur- 











Direct Mail 
Division 





330 West 42nd Street 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 


SHORTWALL 
10—Jeffrey 50 
LOCOMOTIVES 


quirements. 


3—7-BU, 250 volt. 
8—5-BU, 250 volt. Excellent condition. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


Leonard Control. 


1—1300 H 
13%” rope. 2300 volt motor. 
Complete specifications on request. 


MINE CARS 


Bearing Wheels. 
condition. 


306-7 BEASLEY BUILDING 


MINING MACHINES 
2—312-AA Goodman, 250 volt, low vein. Like new. 
2—212-AA Goodman, 250 volt, low vein. Like new. 
H.P., 250 volt, 7’ cutter bars. 
10—Sullivan CE-7, 220 volt AC, 74%’ cutter bars. 


29—Rebuilt 6, 8, 10, 13 and 15-ton Jeffrey, Goodman, Westing- 
house and General Electric. Any track gauge for your re- 


4—Late type 8-ton Tandem Goodman Locomotives. Kebuilt. 


ROTARY CONVERTER 
1—200 KW General Electric, type HCC-6, form P, 1200 RPM, 
250 volt, switchgear, transformers and all appurtenances. 


JOY LOADING MACHINES 


1—1300 H.P. Ottumwa Shaft Hoist, with double cylindro- 
conical drums, 700’ of 134” rope, 2300 volt motor. 
-P. Vulean Hoist, double cylindro-conical, 900’ of 


400—3-ton, 44” gauge, end dump mine cars, 16” Timken Roller 
Just taken out of service—in excellent 


Frank J. Wolfe 


1—800 H.P. Allis-Chalmers, single drum slope hoist, 7000’ of 
1%” rope, 30,000¢ rope pull, rope speed 870 FPM, 2300 volt. 
1—500 H.P. double drum, 1600’ of 1%” rope, 2300 volt, Ward- 


We specialize in buy- 
ing complete mines 
that are going out of 
business or from re- 
ceivers in bank- 
ruptcy, administra- 


tors of estates, etc. 


COAL MINE EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 


L.D. Phone-34 


Terre Haute, Indiana 











NOR $§$ 82,500.00, OPA “AS 


IRON & STEEL 


13484 S. Brainard Ave. 


NOT $150,000.00, NEW Price! 
NOT $127,500.00, OPO REBUILT or GUARANTEED Basis! 


IS” Basis! 


But ONLY $25,000.00! ! ! 


6/2-7'/2-yd. Bucyrus 320-B ELECTRIC MINING 
or STRIPPING SHOVEL 


Request Illustrated Bulletin 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


38 years’ experience 


Chicago, Illinois 


"ANYTHING" containing IRON or STEEL" 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Salesman to sell Indus- 





trial equipment or supplies. Can furnish 
satisfactory references. Not subject to draft. 
PW-208, Coal Age, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
SUPERINTENDENT OR MINE FOREMAN 
twenty years experience as a mine official 


and mechanical mining, first grade mine fore- 
man’s certificate Penna. Superintendent at pres- 





























ent will make change. PW-215, Coal A'ge, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
| 
| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WILL ADVANCE FUNDS to mining companies 
to increase outputs. BO-210, Coal Age, 520 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
WILL LEASE OR BUY coal acreage for strip 
ping. Have both large and small equipment 
BO-211, Coal Age, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 
RAIL-RIVER Coal Mines in Midwest available 
on lease basis. BO-213, Coal Age, 520 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE 
GOODMAN and Jeffrey Cutter and Locomotive 
Parts, Joy Loader, Bradford Breaker Outfit, 
Four 12 Cubic Yard Sidedump Railroad Cars, 
Two Skips or Cages, Hoisting Engines. Steel 
Headframes with Sheaves. FS-214, Coal Age, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





COA'L STRIPPING desirable contract for op- 
erator with large equipment. CW-212, Coal 
Age, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 








FOR LEASE 


3,000 Acres, best West Virginia coal 
land. Underlaid with Splint and Block 
coals well adapted for steam and domes- 
tic purposes. This property can be de- 
veloped at reasonable cost to have an 
annual production of 400,000 tons. 

Acreage is 30 miles northeast of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia in Kanawha County, on 
a branch line of the New York Central 
Railroad running into Charleston, where it 
connects with main line railroads; or 
where coal could be shipped by barge 
from mouth of the Elk River over river 
highways, since railroad service is needed 
for the war effort. Reports are that eight 
times the amount of coal can be shipped 
by barge as by rail. 











BO-209, 


AN OPPORTUNITY IS OFFERED 


TO THE APPALACHIAN (DISTRICT NO. 8) 
OPERATOR INTERESTED NOW IN THE SAFE 
DISTRIBUTION AND ESTABLISHMENT OF 
HIS COAL FOR THE POST-WAR PERIOD. 


Coal Sales Corporation with maximum mine and customer confi- 
dence, plus an excellent peace-time performance record, is look- 
ing for the exclusive output of producer who wishes his coal 
established NOW directly with industries, utilities, railroads, 
docks, and retail yards with large peace-time coal requirements. 
In past year this sales corporation obtained from 4¢ to 11¢ per ton 
better than average for the field for the mines it represents on an 
exclusive basis. All inquiries confidential. 


COAL AGE 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





This field will prove an opportunity for 
a company who has worked out their pres- 
ent mines and needs new territory for re- 
use of their equipment, or for anyone 
desiring good coal property who can 
obtain machinery. 

Frame buildings on property include a 
12 room club house partly furnished, a 
store building with sleeping rooms above 
and two modest dwelling houses. Well 
water. Moderate supply of natural gas to 
accommodate houses or boiler supply, 
ready for piping. Small tipple mine opened, 
with railroad siding, but not operating due 
to demise. 

About 30,000 acres adjoining coal lands 
possibly available, if needed. 


For information, write to 


PAUL HEAVENER, Attorney 
Acting for heirs of the Estate, 
312 National Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
Charleston, West Virginia 


COAL PRODUCER 


Coal producer with draglines, shovels, 
bulldozers, LeTourneau, trucks, and com- 
plete organization interested in property 
with minimum of 1,000,000 tons in Ohio, 
W. Va., or Kentucky, suitable for stripping 
and rail shipping, location where tipple is 











WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 


By using Diamond Core Drills. We 

drill for Limestone, Gypsum, Talc, 

uw Fire Clay, Coal and all other min- 

y erals. 

PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
Drilling Contractors 











Pittsburgh, Pa 


DIAMOND CORE 
More than sixty 
drills, suitable for 
testing bituminous coal lands. 
guaranteed. Prices very reasonable. 


DRILLING, 


gasoline, steam and 








PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA Est 


1902 








COAL AGE - Mey, 1943 


for any mineral. 
electric 
any job. OUR SPECIALTY— 
Satisfactory cores 


HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING CO. 


available desired. If prospective property 
is owned by any Company engaged in 
the coal business, would consider contract 
for sale of coal. Will purchase or lease. 


Write E. D. McCURDY 
25th Floor, Cleveland Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Prompt Shipment From Our Warehouse 


mp MACHINES 


3—12 Goodman 256 V. 6’ Bar. 

1 noe Jeffrey 250 v. 6’ Bar Bowdil #11416, with 
cables, 

112 G3A Goodman AC Universal, 50 HP 220/440 V. 


3 ph. 60 cy. 


4 LOCOMOTIVES (Battery) 

5% Ton type E Ironton Battery Loco. 42” Ga. 
5 Ton Ironton Type ~~ <n; 

4 Ton Jeffrey 44” Ga 


(Haulage) 
10 Ton Westgh. 250 V. 36” or 40” Ga. 
8 Ton Westgh. 250 V. 42” Ga. 


MG SETS 3 pe. 60 cy. Bg 
15@ KW Ridgway 250 V. DC 2200 V. AC 900 RPM. 
150 KW West. 55@ V. DC 2200 V. "AC-1200 RPM. 
30 KW West. 250 v. DC—220 v. AC 1150 RPM. 
22% KW AI.Ch. 125 v. DC—2200 v. AC 900 RPM. 


ieee gel CONVERTERS 
_ Gen’! Elec. 275 v. with it “4 
boards and Trans. 660@ or 380@ ¥. 3 ph. "30 ey ° 


MOORHEAD-REITMEYER CO. 


HP 
75 (2) G.E. 





ENGINE GENERATOR SETS 
100 KW 256 v. DC Westgh.—Skinner Engine 


SYN. MOTORS 3 ph. 60 cy. 


Make oe Speed 
2200 900 


HIGH TORQUE WOUND ROTOR MOTORS 
(Wound Rotors) 


HP Make Vv. Speed 
200 (4) G.E. 2200 600 
150 (3) G.E. 2200 600 

SLIP RING & SQ. CG MOTORS 
(3 ph. 60 cy.) 
HP Make Speed Wdg. Type 
700 G.E. 393 8.R. MT 432 
300 G.E. 600 8.R. IM 
200 G.E. 250 8.R. MT 412 

150 G.E, 720 8.R. IM 
150 West. 580 8.C. CCL 
150 G.E. 600 S.R. IM 
125 Al. Ch, 435 8.R. 

100 .E. 3S S.R. MI-25 cy. 
100 Al. Ch. 8.C, 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





teorsys 
HP Lidgerwood sgl. fr. 
HP Diamond 2 drums ae re Shaft 
HP Clyde sgl. drum AC Motor 


30 HP Double drum—Tandem. 


400 TRANSFORMERS 


(Westgh. & GE 1 ph.) 
Qu. KVA Pri. V. Sec. V. 
3 1 2080/2200 115/230 
5 2 “ “ 
100 5 . ~ 
8 7s e o 
71 10 “ 
; 37 Rot 4400/18 : 
3 < otary 
3 50 22000 2200 
3 75 2200 110/220 
1 100 2300 230/460 
U ff 400" 220 
3 100 Uptegra 
1 150 pis is 230/460 
D. C. MOTORS 
200 HP Allis Chalmers 230 V. 600 RPM. 


125 HP General Electric 230 V. 750 RPM. 


100 HP General Electric 230 V. 


600 RPM. 


1 to 125 HP, all speeds. 


INC 








een 
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COAL CUTTING MACHINES 


35B Jeffrey 250 V Shortwalls. 
i Jeffrey 500 V Shortwalls. 
5BB Jeffrey 250 V Permissible Shortwall. 
3: SoBIE Jeffrey 500 V Permissible Shortwall. 
29LE Jeffrey T.O.H. Arcwall 250 V Permissible. 
12AB Goodman 250 V Shortwall. 
-12A Goodman 500 V Shortwalls. 
—112EJ Goodman P ermissible Shortwall 250 V. 
29B Jeffrey Arcwall 250 or 500 V. 
12G3 Goodman AC Shortwall 3/60/220/440 V 





LOCOMOTIVES 


1—8 Ton G. E. with HM-839 250 V motors. 
1—8 Ton West. with 906 motors 250 V. 

1-6 Ton G. E. with 250 V motors. 

1-6 Ton Jeffrey with MH-88 motors. 


2—-5 Ton G. E. with HM-825 motors and reels. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1—-75 KW West. Syn. M-G Set, 250 V DC, 3/60/220 
V AC, 1200 RPM, complete with switchboard. 
1 a KW West. 6 phase Rotary Converter, 500 


1—100 HP Crocker- Wheeler S r, 3/60/2 
v. 1800 REM 1eeler Syn. Motor, 3/60/240 
1-—150 HP West. 


Type CW § 3/60/ 
9900 'V, 580 RP Me Slip Ring Motor, 3/60 


1—165 HP G. EF. Syn. motor, 3/60/2200 or 550 V 
two bearing, 900 RPM. 

1-185 HP leg Squirrel Cage Mot 3/60/22 
. ttn ieee ge Motor, 3/60/2200 

I—10 x 8 oncany ‘horizontal belt driven Air Com 
pressol 219 cu. ft. 1002 pressure. 

l = x 36 Single Roll Coal Crusher. 

1—30 x 36 Link Belt Double Roll Coal Crusher. 


] 25 HP West 


Type HK, 
Hoist Motor, 


600 RPM, 


TIPPINS MACHINERY COMPANY 


3530 Forbes St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


250 V Series Wound 


MOTORS IN STOCK 


SLIP RING 
Qn. H.P. Make Type Volts RPM 
1 20 AC 440 50 
1 30/15 G.E. OMT 440 1150/550 
3 35/15 -E. MT 440 1150/550 
3 50 ° G.E. OMT 440 1150 
1 50 Ideal AV 2200 575 
SQUIRREL CAGE INDUCTION 
MOTORS 
2 10 West. CS 220 1740 
1 10 A-C AN 440 1150 
2 15 West. CS 220 1155 
1 20 A-C 220 860 
2 25 A-C AN 440 1150 
1 40 A-C 2200 1160 
2 50 West. CS 220 900 
1 50 A-C AN 440 860 
ounees CUGRENT MOTORS 
1 West. 230 1750 
7 3 West. Sk 230 1150 
| 5 West. SK 115 1150 
1 5 F-M CP-7 230 1150 
1 5 G.E CVC 500 1350 
1 20 J&L DI-20 230 1150/550 
2 25 A-C E-20 230 850 
1 30 West. SK 230 1150 


H. BENNEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
NORWOOD, OHIO 


MINE EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALE 


Locomotives—Mining Ma- 
chines—Pumps—Motors— 
Transformers — Steel Tip- 
ples — Rescreeners — 
Steam Hoists — Electric 
Hoists — Compressors — 
Loading Booms—Engines— 
Generators—Scales—Mis- 
cellaneous Mine Equip- 
ment 








Complete Mines dismantled and sold. 


HAIR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Office and Warehouse 
Reed and Election Streets 
BENTON, ILLINOIS 











RAILS and ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS—Super-quality machine-recon- 
ditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 

NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Spikes, Frogs, Switches, Tie Plates, and all 
other Track Accessories, 

Phone, Write or Wire 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 


RELAYING RAIL 


Practically all weights — Any quantity 
Immediate shipment, strictly first quality 
reconditioned Relaying Rail and Acces- 
sories. 

Write, wire, or phone 


MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 


Charleston, W. Va. 














MINE HOISTS 


1—Diamond 12” Drum 20 HP electrical 
equipment. 

1—Ottumwa 18” Band Friction 35 HP 
electrical equipment. 


1—Vulcan 30” Band Friction with 50 
HP electrical equipment. 


1—Lidgerwood Haulage Hoist 6000’ 1” 
rope 300 HP motor. 


-Lidgerwood Cylindo-Conical Drum 
200-114 with 350 HP electrical equip- 
ment. 


1—Vulcan Cylindo-Conical Drum Shaft 
Hoist 400 HP motor. 


And other hoists to 
Suit all mining conditions 


Jones Mining Equipment Co. 


541 Wood Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILS—CARS 


All sections of rails and good serviceable second 
hand cars, all gauges, also spikes, bolts, frogs, 
switches and ties. 


M. K. FRANK 


480 Lexington Ave. 450 Fourth Ave. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All around LATHE for General 


Maintenance 


36’ x 22’ McCabe Screw Cutting Engine Lathe, 
can be motorized, standard change gears. Triple 
Geared type Headstock. Also, other lathes, shap- 
ers and milling machines. Write or wire your in 
quiries to 


Cincinnati Machinery & Supply Company 
217 E. Second St. Cincinnati, O. 

























































Complete Plant—For Sale 


1—500 HP, 200%, ASME, W. T. Boiler Feed 
Water Heater; Boiler Feed Pump; Link 
Belt Bucket Coal & Ash Conveyor; 150 
ft. Header Line; Valves; Fittings. 

All Complete. Attractively Priced 


H. & P. MACHY. CO. 


5819 Enright St. St. Louis. 








HOIST 


1—Ottumwa double drum, single gear re- 
duction Electric Shaft Hoist, complete, 
in first-class condition, with 60 horse- 
power, 600 revolution, 220 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle, General Electric motor. 


LESLIE E. BRYANT 
Clarksville, Arkansas 
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Conveyor Belting...Transmission 
Belting...Elevator Belting ...Fire, 
Water, Air, Steam, Suction or 
Welding Hose, etc. 





FOR 
IMMEDIATE 


DELIVERY 
OF 





CARLYLE RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE 
NEW, GUARANTEED & LOW PRICED 


CONVEYOR BELTING 
ABRASIVE RESISTANT COVERS 





HEAVY-DUTY FRICTION SURFACE 





Width Ply Width Ply Width Ply 
18° — 6 10° — 6 6 —5 
me ='6 10° = 5 FF os 
uw =6 S =6 ee 
12 = 6 gs —§ yy 
l2 = 5 6 = 6 3°34 


Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths 


ENDLESS "V" BELTS 


“A” WIDTH All Sizes | ‘‘D'’ WIDTH All Sizes 
“B" WIDTH All Sizes | “E" WIDTH All Sizes 
“C" WIDTH All Sizes | Sold in Matched Sets 


Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths 


PROTECT THAT PLANT 
FIRE HOSE 


APPROVED SPECIFICATION HOSE 


EACH LENGTH WITH COUPLINGS ATTACHED 





Size Length Per Length 
2," ~ 50 feet = $28.00 
_ yal ~ 16.00 
i ~ so _ 23.00 
is ed - 13.00 
1y," _ oo - 20.00 
sas 2. - 11.00 


Specify Thread On Couplings 





TRANSMISSION BELTING 


Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers 
AP as 8 1/8 owe oO er ee ee 
ia 8 ws wes TH WD chan HO nx 1 
SF an Ge He 1 ce es es 
gw ae se Te a ee), ee 
DP te Se TE ks AE 1H nn ha! 1 os 1 
SP im Sa ow ne ne 
24” — 4 — 1/8” 1/32” Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths 
















LARGER $1Z 


E 
Prices— : ALSO AV 


Net—F.o.5 \VAILABLE 


ew York 


CARLYLE RUBBER CO., Inc. 


62-66 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK,N. Y 






























6 YD. or 8 YD. 
STRIPPER SHOVEL 
225B Bucyrus 80 ft. Boom. 54 ft. 
Dipper Stick, Steam Shovel. 


2-4 Yds. SHOVELS 
2 Marion Model, 125, Electric, 35’ 
Boom, 25’ Dipper Sticks 


DIESEL DRAGLINE 
3W 4W & 5W Monighan Walkers, 90 
to 110 ft. booms. 
3 Yd. P.&H. 800, 97’ boom. 
2% Yd. 48B Bucyrus 80’ boom. 
2—2'2 Marion Electric Shovels. 


AIR COMPRESSORS: 

(7) Steam 66 ft., 300 ft.. 600, 1000 & 1940 ft. 
(12”) Belted, 360, €76, 870, 10000, 1300 ft. 
(12) Diesel 105, 315, 520, 676 & 1000 ft. 

(6) Electric, 1300, 1500, 2200, 2600, 5000 ft. 
(14) Gasoline, 110, 160, 220, 310 & 370 ft. 


COAL CRUSHERS: . 
Jeffrey Single Roll 18x18, 24x24 & 30x30 
Link Belt 26x24 Double Roll Crusher 


HYDRAUL:‘C CARWHEEL PRESSES: 
100 Ton, 150 Ton, 300 Ton, 300 & 400 Ton Cald- 
well - Niles - Wood - Watson Stillman 


RUBBER CONVEYOR BELTS: 

1000’ 60”, 600’ 30”, 300’ 20”, 1600’ 42”, 900’ 48”, 

1450’ 36”, 1200’ 24”, 900’ 18”, 600’ 16”, 350’ 14”. 

CONVEYOR PARTS: 

Idlers, Heads & Tail Pulleys, Steel Frames, Trip- 
per. etc., 14 In., 60 In. Large Stock here. 


SYNC. MOTOR GENERATORS & ROTARYS: 
100 KW Ridgway 1200 RPM 3/60/2300/250-275 
150 KW G.E. 1200 RPM 3/60/2200-260-275 
200 KW Ridgway 900 RPM 3/60/2200-250-275 
3—100 KW G.E. 275 v. 1200 RPM Rotarys 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES: 

2% ton Whitcomb 24 ga. New Batteries 
2—4 ton G.E. 30 in. ga 

3—5 ton, Mancha 30 in. ga. 

4—5 ton’G.E. 36 in. ga. 

3—7 ton Goodman 36 ga. Battery & Trolley 
&8—6 ton Baldwin Westgh. 42 ga. & 36 ga. 


TROLLEY LOCOMOTIVES: 

2% ton Westinghouse 24 ga. 

4—6 ton & 3—5 ton Goodman, 36 ga. 
3—6 ton Goodman 30 ga. 

4—6 ton Goodman 42 ga. 

5—6 ton Westinghouse 42 ga. 

2—8 ton Goodman 36 ga. 

10 ton Goodman 42 ga. & 13 ton Jeffrey 


VIBRATING SCREENS: 

9 Tyler Hummer 3x6, 4x5, 4x8 & 4x10 
2 Robins Gyrex 4x8% 

4x12 Niagara, 3x8 L. B., 5x6 Simplex 


CARS: 

120—4 ton 42 ga. S.D. Mine Cars 
60—Western 16-20-30 yd. Side Dump 

SHOVELS, CRANES & DRAGLINES: 

3 W 90’ Boom, 6 & 160’ Boom, Model 6150, 175’ 
Boom, Diesel, Monighan Walkers 

1 yd. K 30 Link Belt 50’ Boom Crane 

2 yd. Page 70’ Boom Diesel Dragline 

1% vd. Marion 450 Elec. Shovel 

1% yd. Lima Diesel Shovel & Dragline 

2 yd. Link Belt Elec. Shovel & Dragline 

25 ton Browning 50’ Boom Loco. Crane 

7 Conway 20A, 30A, 50A, 60 & 75 Muckers 


MINE LOADERS: 

Junior Joy 36 ga. Low Pan 

Conway 20 Mucker 

3—5 BU & 7 BU 36 or 42 ga. Joy 

9—Goodman 200 & Jeffrey 441 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

5’x160’ Traylor Rotary Dryer 

100 HP G.E., 3/60/440 v.-900 RPM Elec. Motor 

6—Goodman 12CA & 12DA 6 ft. Cutters 

9x8 Sullivan Mine Compressors 

Clamshell Buckets %, 1 1% & 2 yd. Cap. 

30 ton & 12 ton Vulcan Std. Ga. Gas. Loco. 

WANTED TO BUY: 

Complete Mines—M.G. Sets, Locomotives, Com- 
pressors, Conveyors, Cranes, Crushers & Rotary 
Converters. Also Rails, Screens, Pumps, Cars, 
Mine Loaders & Mining Machines. 


Tidewater Equip. & Machy. Corp. 
305 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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—-TRANSFORMERS- 





STATION M 


TRANSFORMERS WANTED 


in operating condition or burnt out. Mail us list 
giving complete nameplate data and stating condition. 


We Rewind, Repair and Redesign all Makes and Sizes 
ALL TRANSFORMERS GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
We invite your inquiries 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., INC. 


“AMERICA’S USED TRANSFORMER CLEARING HOUSE” 
Since 1912 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








RELAYING RAIL 


ALL WEIGHTS 


Especially 16/-56#-60#-65+-70+ 


First quality relaying rails and used 
bars of above weights. available for 
prompt shipment. 


Used Spikes, Turnouts and Accessories. 
Used Steel Bridge Spans. 
‘Phone, Wire or Write— 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
122 S. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 





COAL AGE + May, 1943 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman: All 250 volts. 
1—10 ton, 31-1-4-T. 
1—6 ton, 30B, 48” 1—5 ton. 
1—5 ton, W-1-2, 36”. 


Westinghouse: All 2 250 volt. 


1—10 ton, 915. 


G.E.: All 250 volt. 5 ton 825, 44” 


6 ton 823, 44” 
6 ton 801 


8 ton 839 motors 


2—Jeffrey MH 110 Locomotives 


—24x24—30x30. 


: 1—18 ton, 102, 42” 
1—904 c. 44” 500 volt. Also 906 motors. 


6 ton 803, 44”, as is 4 ton 1022, 41. as is 


Jeffrey: 6 ton, and 4 ton, all gauges, 250 volt 





CONVEYOR 400’ long LATHES, SHAPERS * LINK BELT * 
to 2000 amps * MANUAL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 600 amps to 3000 amps * HOISTS, overhead, AC, 3-60-440, 
85+ and 100%, STEAM POWER PLANT, 2 Boilers, 2 turbo-generators, 2300 volt, 


MINING MACHINES 


Jeffrey, 35B, 29B, and 4—28A, 250 V. 2— 
29C with drop bar support. 

Goodman, 12A, 12AB, 12AA, 12G3A, 34B. 
1—12G83 250 volt and 2—112 DA, 500 volt. 
2—Permissible Type 12CA. 6—112AA. 

Sullivan, CE7, CE9, CE10, CR10 Low Vein. 


SUBSTATIONS—275 volts, D. C. 


2—200 KW GE Rotaries (600 volt) 

1—200 KW Ridgeway M.G. Set. 

1—200 KW G.E. Rotary Converter. 

1—200 KW West. Rotary. 

1—150 KW West. Rotary. 

1—200 KW, 1—100 K Ridgeway M-G Sets. 
1—150 KW Ridgeway Rotary 

1—150 KW West. Rotary converter. 

1—100 KW West. M-G Sets. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS * HOISTS * PUMPS * MOTORS * TRANSFORMERS * BOND WELDERS * RESISTANCE * COMPRESSORS * DUMPS * SPEED REDUCERS 
FIELD FRAMES* ARMATURES* GOODMAN HYDRAULIC SHOVELS* MOTOR STARTERS AND CONTROLLERS—AC & DC* DROP BAR SUPPORTS (Goose- 
neck), 29B and 29C * MINING MACHINE TRUCKS * SWITCHBOARDS * CIRCUIT BREAKERS—AC & DC * CONVEYOR HOISTS * COAL CRUSHERS (double 
roll) 12°x16", single roll 24"x36” 30”x30” 24”x24” and 18”x16” * Diamond BIT SHARPENER * TURBO-GENERATOR 500 K.W. 275 volt DC * ROPE & BUTTON 
ELECTRIC SLATE DUMP * SWITCHES * AUTOMATIC CIRCUIT BREAKERS 250 volt 600 amps 
| ton and 2 ton * CAR RETARDERS, Fairmont 
1 Clam shell bucket 134 cubic yard, |—Figure 8 drum. Coal Crushers—i8xi6 


GUYAN MACHINERY COMPANY, Logan, W. Va. 


Jeffrey MH 110, MH 78, MH 73, MH 88, 





SPARE ARMATURES 


29B, 35B and 28A. Goodman 34B, 
30B, 30C, 12A, 12AB, 12AA, 33-1-4-T, 
31-1-4-T. G. E. 801, 803, 819, 821, 
825, 839. Westinghouse 904, 906, 102, 
907, YR2, 115. Also 200 KW West- 
inghouse Rotary Converter Arma- 
ture, 250 V. Bracket Type, 150 KW 
G. E. HCC Bracket Type, and 150 
KW G. E. TC Pedestal Type. 








MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Standard & Universal. 
AC & DC Rebuilt & Guaranteed 


MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


5 to 20 ton. 
STRIPPING SHOVELS 


M. G. SETS & ROTARY 
CONVERTERS 


PUMPS and FANS 
COAL CRUSHERS 


Coal hopper with weigh pan and scale 
Hydraulic Wheel Presses 


Will buy, sell or exchange. 
What do you need? 


The Industrial Equipment Corp. 
Warehouse: Carnegie, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1647 Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CUTTING MACHINES 


2—Type 112-AB Universals, 250 volt, practi- 
cally new 

2—Tyve 12-AA Goodman standards 

CE-7 Sullivans and parts 

A. C. Motors complete for Standard and low 
vein Goodmans 


LOCOMOTIVES 


1—-8-Ton Westinghouse, 250 volt, 42” gage 
1—6-Ton Westinghouse, 250 volt, 44” gage 
1—6-Ton Westinghouse, 500 volt, 42” gage 
1 


6-Ton Ironton, 250 volt, 44” gage, low vein 














* MINING EQUIPMENT READY FOR DELIVERY 7 





Many other items in stock. Let us know your needs—We buy, sell and trade. 


ALL-STATE EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


* LOGAN, W. Va. PHONE 884 * 











GENERATORS 
1--100-KW Ridgway M-G set, 275 volt 
1—150-KW Jeffrey, 250 volt, Gen. only 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1—24 x 24 Jeffrey coal crusher 

1—31% x 36” Scotdale coal crusher 

2—Cameron Centrifugal pumps, 650 G.P.M. 
74’ head 

1 — Centrifugal pump, 400 G.P.M. 70’ 
head 

3—100-KVA G.E. Transformers, 2200 to 244-488 

1—100-HP. Natural gas engine with 220 volt 
generator 

A.C. and D.C. Motors, Controllers, Com- 
pensators 
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PIPE—MACHINERY—GAS ENGINES 
AIR COMPRESSORS—DIESELS—PUMPS 


Some Steam Engines and Boilers available only slightly above the metal price 


BRADFORD SUPPLY COMPANY 


WAYNE, WOOD COUNTY, OHIO 


Near Toledo 








BOILERS 
1—B & W 300 H.P. Water Tube, ASME code, 160 
ibs. working pressure, 
2--B & W 650 IL.P. Water Tube, 225 lbs. working 
pressure, complete with all auxiliary equipment. 
1—B & W 400 H.P. Water Tube, ASME code, 200 
lbs, working pressure. 
I—Erie City 150 H.P., HRT, 150 Ibs. pressure 
ASME 
1—100 H.P. Scotch Marine, National Board, 125 
Ibs. working pressure 
LOCOMOTIVES 
2--Vulcan 20 ton, 4 wheel, saddle tank, standard 
gauge, air brakes, ASME code boiler 
1--American 41 ton, 4 wheel, saddle tank, standard 
gauge, cylinders 14 x 22, ASME boiler, 190 Ibs. 
working pressure, for sale or rent 
1--American 68 ton, 6 wheel Switcher with tender, 
electric lights, air brakes, power reverse ove! 
hauled 
1--Vulcan 14 ton, 4 wheel, saddle tank, 36” gauge, 
evlinders 9 x 14, ASME boiler 
COAL CRUSHER 
1—Jeffrey 24 x 24 single roll coal Crusher. New 
condition 
BELT CONVEYOR 
1—36” x 740 ft., roller bearing idlers, complete 


with electric motor and belt in new condition. 
Mi INE HOISTS 
2 Single ae 80” dia., one 400 H.P. and one 
700 H.P., 2200 volts, A.C., with all modern 
ontrol apparatus and safety devices, ete., new 
condition 
WE WILL BUY ANY MODERN PIECE OF 
EQUIPMENT ANYWHERE 


A. J. O'NEILL 
Lansdowne Theatre Bldg. Lansdowne, Pa. 
Phila. Phone: Madison 8300. 





1—One NORDBERG Hoist No. 06392, 
4 ft, drum, hydraulic brake direct con- 
nected 150 h.p., GE motor AC, 440 
v. 3 ph. 60 cycle, speed 585, complete 
with panel board and ammeter. 


3—One POMONA Vertical Pump, 75 h.p., 
AC, 250 v. 60 cy. 3 ph. Westinghouse 
motor, together with starting com- 
pensator, capacity 1000 gal. per min., 
200 feet head. 


4—One ALLIS CHALMERS Pump, type 
BS 13406, 100 h.p., motor AC, 220 v. 
60 cy., 3 ph., capacity 1000 gal. per 
min., 250 feet head. 
All of the above equipment In first class 
operating condition 


FS-200, Coal Age 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


FIRE TUBE BOILERS 
(NEW OR USED) 


ONE WEEK'S DELIVERY 
AFTER RECEIPT OF ORDER 


Sizes from 50 H.P. to 125 H.P., 50# 
W.P. to 350# W.P., Oil, Gas or Coal 
Fired, Shaker Grates or Stokers, Hart- 
ford or Oklahoma approved Certificate. 


MOORE & COMPANY 
1701 Nat'l Bank of Tulsa Bidg. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
TELEPHONE 2-0058 














NEW and REBUILT 
STORAGE BATTERY 


LOCOMOTIVES 


1% to 10 Ton — 18” to 56” Track Gauge 
GREENSBURG MACHINE Co. 
Greensburg, Penna. 











104 cu. ft. or 2.7 tons cap. 
44” ga. 11°10” lg., 6’ wide, 3’ high 
New in 1930—Good Operating 
Condition 


FS-667, Coal Age 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE 


STEAM MINE HOIST 


1—24x36 First Motion Litchfield Steam 
Hoist complete with 7’0” C. I. 
Drum, Foot Brake, Hand Reverse. 
L. H. Throttle. 


Norton Coal Corporation 
Nortonville, Kentucky 
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REBUILT EQUIPMENT—READY TO SHIP 


MINING MACHINES—250 V. DC 








vanene> 














DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


MINING } ; UC GENERATORS— 250 V. SLIPRING MOTORS—3 ph. 60 cy. 
—CE-9 Sullivan —- y Cr. Wh. 720 rpm. ' 7, 
1— Goodman 36” ga. 1—100 KW Morgan Gard. 500 rpm. Me. Hp Make Type Volts “— 
1—Goodman Slabbing 42” ga. 1—100 KW Jeffrey 500 rpm. 1 700 G.E MT-432 2200 39 
1—75 KW West. SK 1950 rpm. 1 400 West CW-967A 220-440 1170 
4 =e 1 300 G.E, I-M 220-440 600 
To peek , 3 Bee Byres zs? 6S 
= S< . AC or | y > 60 € y 3 ic. -) 60 
10 ton Milwaukee GASOLINE eo uae 3 250 GE. I-M 22 00/220/440 600 
on _7ig VA oo 7 bg 2 G.E I-M 2200/220/440 600 
30-74% KVA 2200 v. 132/244. G.E. 2 West I sa 330/440 7 
ROTARY CONVERTERS 50—10 KVA 2200 v. 122/244 West. : i woe a 320/440 750 
1—500 kw. G.E., type HC-8, 600 volt, 900 3-—-15 KVA 2200 v. 122/244 G.E. est 3 220/440 360 
rpm, complete with transformers and 3-37 KVA 4400 v. 185 v. Rotary Trans 
switchboards rmer 230 V. O. C. MOTORS 
200 kw. G.E. 275 v. DC 900 rpm complete 60 KVA 6600 vy. 550 v. Allis Chalis. HP Mak 
with transformers 100 KVA 6600 v. 220/440/550 v. Pgh. ake Type RPM 
150 KVA 3300 v. ay v. rer. 2 60 West. SK-150 875 
: a a — A 2080 v. 230/460 G.E. 3 ph. 55 est. S-10 825 
: M. G. SETS—SYNCHRONOUS 250 KVA 2300 v- 460 v. GE. 3 40 West. 3-8L 935 
= 1—150 KW Ridgway 275 v. 900 rpm. 2500 | 1500 KVA 22000 v. 6600 v. Allie G ‘hal. 40 G.E. RC-31 1700 
v. 3 ph. 60 cy | 35 West. SK-140 675 
CENTRIFUGAL PUME | 30 Ce. De too 
, = ‘EN “UGAL PS | 30 4.24. > 1100 
A.C. GE os or 3 ph. | 11300 GPM Gould 100’ hd. 6 x 6 | 20 West. SK-100L 900 
219 kva. G.E. 2200/440/220 vy. 200 rm } 2—1000 GPM Cameron bronze 100’ hd. Sx8_ | 15 West. SK-90 825 
a a = 1— $00 GPM Weinman 90’ hd. 6 x 5 10 West. SK 1700 
| 1— 750 GPM Manistee 185’ hd. 6 x 6 10 Al. Chal Lay 1200 
HOISTS | 1— 750 GPP DeLaval 70’ hd. 6 x 6 ; 10 West. SK-70 850 
25 HP. Thcmas 18” face 20” dia fj ae §xz5 a stage mtd, on 
40 TIP. Single drum AC 220/3/60. | truck 15 > moto } A.C. SQUIRREL CAGE MOTORS 
( > Li ) ’ 1-35 GPM Dayton Dowd 2x1 | gprs tak in aie “a Z 
1 gre Lidgerwood 2 drum AC or DC | y | HP Volts Make Five — 
250 550 G.E. I-K 720 
ROCK DRILLS SCALES | 250 220/440 G.E. KT 1200 
1—Ft. Wayne—2% HP 230/500 v. DC | 6—Fair. Morse #11% 3 beams (2—-200% | 225 2200/220/440 G.E. Syn. 200 
Motor ea, 1—50 lbs.) platform 16144 x 215%. | 200 220 G.E. I- 600 
’ ? 200 2200 West. cs 870 
TRACK DRILLS | 200 2200 G.E. KT 1800 
2--Moore Track Drills #1 DIESEL ENGINE SET 150 220 GE. I-K 450 
| 1-217 KVA G.E. 2300/220/440 v. 3 ph. 150 550 G.E. I-K 514 
PICKING TABLE 60 cy. rpm. dir. con. | 150 220/440 L. Allis FX 1750 
1—Jeffrey Apron Conveyor 5 HP DC Motor 2-260 HP Buckeye horiz. 2 cyl. Diese!. | 100 220/440 G.E. 1750 


PITTSBURGH, 








CAN YOU USE 





240 No. 4-40 Cast Steel Frogs. 
Price $8.50 each 
F.0.B. our Colliery. 





\ > ' Doe : ae ‘Zs 
| t+ ~ 


480 No. 3-25 Cast Steel Frogs. 
Price $6.00 each 
F.O.B. our Colliery. 





THESE 


FROGS? 


We have on hand, ready for 
immediate shipment to you, a 
large quantity of used frogs in 
the two sizes shown at the left. 
All of these frogs are in good 
condition and are bargains at 
the prices quoted. For further 
details write to C. W. Carpen- 


ter, Purchasing Agent. 


THE HUDSON COAL COMPANY 


ROTARY CONVERTERS 


7 KW AL-CH SYN. 275 V. 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 1200 
we Cogneans Type, Fa ey V. Transformers. 


500 KW WEST. SYN. 275 V.. 6 Ph., 60 Cy. 
RPM, vs ig 2 yee. 2300/4000 Vv. Tranclormers 
300 KW G.E, 575 V. HCC, 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 


1200 iw Bini P, 2300/4000 V. Transformers. 

200 KW AL-CH SYN. 275 V. 6 Ph., 60 Cy., 1200 

RPM, Pedestal type, 2300/4000 V. Transformers. 
KW G. YN. 275 Ph., 60 C 


MOTOR GENERATORS 


350 KW G.E. SYN, 275 V. 2300/4000 V. 3 Ph., 60 
Cy., 1200 RPM, 80% P.F. Manual ;_y oe 
300 KW G.E. SYN., 275 V., 2300/4000 V. 3 Ph.. 60 
Cy., 1200 RPM, "80% P.F. Manual Switchgear. 
. IND. 600 V., 2300/4000 V., 3 Ph 
, Manual Switchgear. 
, 275 V. 2300/4600 V., 


3 Ph., 
60 Cy., 900 RPM, "80% 


P.F. Manual Switchgear. 


LOCOMOTIVES 
13-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 908-C Mts., 36” Ga. 
10-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 907-C Mts., 36”-44” Ga. 
8-T JEFFREY, 250 V., MH-100 Mts., 36-42” Ga 
8-T JEFFREY, 250 V H-85 Mts., 24”-36” Ga 
8-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 906-C Mts., 36”-44” Ga 
8-T GOODMAN, 250 V., 132-A Mts., 36”-44” Ga 
6-T WESTGHE, 250 V., 904-C «+ 36”-44” Ga 
4-T WESTGHE, 250 V.; 902-C Mts., 36” Ga. 


Each unit listed above is owned by us and 
is available now for immediate purchase. 


WALLACE £. KIRK COMPANY 


Incorporated 


501 Grant Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 








IRON and STEEL PIPE 
New and Used 


Large Stocks, all sizes 








attractive prices 
Scranton, vee Penna. L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
: P. O. Box 1647 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
: 13 Hyer ¢, horizontal, 150 h.p. each FAIR- 


BANKS MORSE Diesel Engines. 


1—7 x 8 WORTHINGTON vertical, Triplex Power 
or Reconditioned pipe—valves—fittings, 2” 
to 


Industrial Supply & Equipment Co. 
CANAL BUILDING 
New Orleans, La. 





1—Motor Truck Scale—25 Ton Capacity 
1—150 Ton Railroad Track Scale 
1—125 Ton Railroad Track Scale 

New Truck Scales—Prompt Delivery 


Terra Haute, Indiana 








FOR SALE— USED SCALES 


Winslow Govt. Std. Scale Works 








FOR SALE 


Steam Driven Air Compressors 
Large Steam Pum 
Guaranteed + dl 

Steel Building 
Tanks of all kinds road sizes 


Jos. Greenspon's Son Pipe Corp. 
Nat'l. Stock Yds. (St. Clair County) 111. 
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COAL AGE ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


An asterisk preceding manufacturer's name indicates detailed information may be found in the 1942 COAL MINING CATALOGS. 
Where + appears after a company’s name the advertisement does not appear in this issue, but was in preceding issues. 


*Ahlberg Bearing Co.......... + 
Air Reduction Sales Corp.... 165 
Allis Co., The Louis 

Insert between pp. 28-31 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co...... 26 


*American Brattice Cloth Corp 122 
‘American Cable Div. of Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Co. 
Third Cover 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
Insert between pp. 39-42 
American Cyanamid & Chem- 


a Be 50f, 50g 
*American Mine Door Co...... 141 
American Optical Co........ 161 
*American Pulverizer Co...... 100 
*American Steel & Wire Co.. 50e 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co 99 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp..... 125 
AGes POWER WO ick cos ccsics 28 
OG ERS MOO. |, 05:5 nde piem 156 
*Barber-Greene Co............ + 
ee ge a © eee 170 
*Bethelehem Steel Co......... 45 
Bituminous Casualty Corp... + 
i RE SE ee eer 104 
Broderick & Bascom’ Rope 

i! iist« tees ee eeeeaaaes ‘4 
SBrowh-Pagro (Co. .ccc0ssescs t 
Builders-Providence, Inc..... 139 
Calcium Chloride Ass’n....... 96 
oa kk ae sas 51 
*Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.. + 
*Central Mine Equipment Co. 6, 7 
*Centrifugal & Mechanical In- 
he Oo ee + 
Chicago Perforating Co...... 170 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 154 


*Cincinnati Mine Machinery Co. 147 


ee ee © err 125 
CHTEOOR BAG, COs cis cansciese 46 
Coal Mining Catalogs........ 166 
Ee ee ee 142 
Columbia Steel Co.......... 50e 
Construction Machinery Co.. 172 
*Deister Concentrator Co...... 132 
*Deister Machine Co......... 7 
DeLaval Steam Turbine Co.. 136 
et, er ae ree 169 
Differential Steel Car Co. 143 
Dings Magnetic —: ‘Co + 
SPOUSE MIBs.s sehen an ek 46.00% : + 
Dow Ceemicel Ces oc02 000s 172 
*Duff-Norton Mfg. Co....... 129 
*duPont de Nemours & Co., 

BE. I. (Babrikoid Div.)...... 128 
*du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

E. I. (Explosives Dept.)..... 167 
*du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

E. I. (Grasselli Chemicals 
DOO) accor as eet aenanas ss 148 
Duncan Foundry & Machine 
WHER. 4654s aecRReehoousee 135 
Edison Storage Battery Div. 

of Thos. A. Edison, Inc.... 120 
‘Electric Storage Battery Co. 95 


Ensign-Bickford Co........... 54 
*Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp. 7 


ee + 
*Fairmont Machinery Co...... + 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co..... i 
ok 0 eee ee T 
OE of ere + 
Gates Rubber Coe... 6 sicccss + 
*General Electric Co....... 24, 25 
General Electric Co. (Appli- 

ances and Merchandising 

MEI sco nesses coc os , 130 
Goodman Mfg. Pe outa cas 
Goodrich Co., P.. 


1 
Goodyear Tire & ‘Rubber Co.. 37 
PIOCMAN-MUDD CO. ..000.ciccvces + 


Gould Storage Battery Corp. 36 
*Goyne Steam Pump Co...... 5 


OE eS ae rn - 
Gulf Refining Corp........... = | 
Guyan Machinery Co......... 140 
Hardsoce Bite. Co... sos). 6s 157 
Harnischfeger Corp.......... 7 


*Hazard Insulated Wire Works 39 
*Hazard Wire Rope Div. Anieri- 

can Chain & Cable Co 
Hendrick: Mig. Co..... 000. 
Hercules Powder Co......... T 
SEO EE, Karst 0 6555.0 4008 8 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine 

rere: 149 
Holmes & Bros., 
Hulburt Oil & Grease Co....2, 3 


I. T. E. Circuit Breaker Co. = 


*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Insert between pp. 16-21 
Johnson-March Corp........ 118 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 107 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 

| Se. ee reer ree to oe 
PROP BIE. (0s 25 60550ecuene $2, 53 
Keystone Electric Co........ 126 
mane POWGT GOs. cc cs sce 155 
POUT MEER, NGO. «5.6 c:0-0:65'5'60 I 
LaDel Conveyor & Mfg. Co.. 103 


TLSGRUNN 150,,. CMON. 6050 cess 138 


*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 7 
Lima Locomotive orks, Inc. 171 
Lincoln Engrg. Co........0. 169 
*Link-Belt Co....... Fourth Cover 
Mack Trucke,; Ines. ..6..0.4 + 
Macmillan Petroleum Corp.... 153 
CN POD. os 5 oon sicas0s a tT 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. + 
ON ES oS EEE Oy See ie enor tT 
Beavreir PROG. oi ckscccvewes 142 
McGraw-Hill Book Co...... 170 
McLanahan & Stone Corp 160 


McLaughlin Mfg. Co......... 139 
McNally-Pittsburg ey Co... 131 
*Merrick Scale Mfg. Co...... 164 
*Metal & Thermit io aha isi ote T 
*Mine Safety Appliances Co. 151 
*Mining Safety Device Co..... 159 
*Morris Machine Works....... tT 
Morrow. Mig. Co.i..06. 0... 48 
oe Electric & Supply 
TEE ey Pe ry Pe ee 140 
*Myers. TIME. 2G. 5 o.0 00.010 6:06 21 
*National Malleable & Steel 
ee ee eee + 
*National Powder Co......... 43 
*Norma - Hoffmann Bearing 
SOs. duncie ou wremrdieedu: b albin sic 50h 
Ohio: Brass. Coi..).3...45 14, 15, 50a 
Oliver United Filters......... 115 
Osmose Wood Preserving Co. 
of America; Inc........... 124 
rage Tin@tg. (Cos 6c. s<sics' 131 
WO Es ASO 66-455; «dora evsa os 136 
*Pennsylvania Crusher Co.... 139 
Philco Storage Battery Div. 4 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply 
RMS ena kosinecice week cues 5 133 
*Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co. + 
*Pomona Pump Co6.6.660ie ce 7 
Post-Glover Electric Co...... 32 
*Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc. + 
Provident Life & Accident In- 
WUPGHOO 150s osc tacebescess = 
Quaker Rubber Corp....... 132 
Roberts & Schaefer Co....... 145 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co... 47 
*Rockbestos Products Corp... if 
*Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 110 
Rollway Bearing Co.» Inc... 50d 


*Ruberoid Co 


*Salem Tool Co 


*Schramm, Inc 


FOC er 144 
*Sanford-Day Iron Works Co. 10, 11 
121 


Screen Equipment ROiess saan 141 
Searchlight Section........ 173-177 
Sinclair Refining Co......... 31 
S K F Industries Inc........ * 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co....... 109 
Standard Oil Co. a: 123 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 137 
Sturtevant Mill Co.......... 62 


1 
*Sullivan — Go..:....345- 36 
fe okeueub okete Second Cover 


Sun Oil 


*Superior Reais Products, Inc. 126 


pi ae a, 0 163 
Templeton-Kenly & Co....... 171 
MR Oiiiis oss 6.666 Ks ss , 9 
AROMIIIIES CO io 6 65s fash 0:5 00 5 + 
= Water Assoc. Oil 

OOO ee 50b, 50c 
Timber [io 0 42 
*Timken Roller Bearing Co.... 33 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 


U. S. Rubber Corp.. 22, 23, 127 
U. S. Steel Supply | gig hte 50 
*U. S. Steel Subsidiaries....50, 50e 
Vulean Iron Works..:...... 16 
Walter Motor Truck Co..... 158 


Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
ENG. LUNW sore: orassisie ois'n'e Sicfelornsre 


Sibieoraca tke Wars cota SisitcS 27, 38, 49 

West Virginia Rail Co...... 150 

*Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. + 

Wilmot Engrg. Co.......... 144 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co...... 113 

*Wyckoff & Son Co., A...... 178 
| 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES. 146 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ...... 173 
CORE ORIEN 2 oo on scksc eceses 173 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co........ 173 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co.......... 173 
doh =) | are 173 
WANTED TO PURCHASE......... 175 
USED AND SURPLUS 

SG, rr 173-177 
All State Equipment Co., Inc...... 175 
Benny Equipment Co.............. 174 
Bradford Supply Co., Inc.......... 175 
Carlyle Rubber Co., Inc.......... 175 


Cincinnati Machinery & Supply Co. 174 
Coal Mine Equipment Sales Co... |73 


Duquesne Electric Mfg. Co....... 177 
Electric Equipment Co............ 174 
Electric Service Co., Inc........ 175 
a ee 174, 177 
oo i RS eco. 174 
Greensburg Machine Co........... 176 
Greenspon's Sons Pipe Corp., Jos. !77 
Guyan Machinery Co.............- 176 
H. & P. Machinery Co............. 174 
Hair Equipment Co............... 174 
UR RMINOE: PEE 5 ccecnscctvacidecde 173 
PRN END Oliv i ccs ncecsiccces 177 
Hyman-Michaels Co. ............. 175 
Industrial Equipment Corp........ 176 
Industrial Supply & enipenant Co, 177 
Iron & Steel Products, ae 173 
Jones Mining Equi ment Co.. 174 
Kirk Co., Inc., Wallace E.......... 177 
McCurdy, Be aber scceursey ses 173 
Midwest, ‘Steel RRs sicis.ssceineaiels 174 
So” Sa eee oer rr 176 
Moorhead Reitmeyer Co........... 174 
Norton agg MINING os vice case siwanear 176 
RU is ois « Gav ccsislennce e's 176 


Tidewater, Eauibi. 8 & _— Corp... 175 
Tippins Machinery C a 
Winslow Gov. Stand. Scale Wks. 








We also manufacture a special 
Hard Maple Pipe for flushing 
culm in the Anthracite Region 
and wood covering for 

underground 
steam lines. 


Established 


1855 





WOOD PIPE for Mine Drainage 


Wyckoff Wood Pipe has an 88 year record of perfect resistance to the 
corrosive action of sulphurous mine water. It 
investment—light, easy to lay, and relatively low in first cost. 


is an ideal, 


long-time 








A. WYCKOFF & SON CO. 


Office and Factory 
No. 35 Home Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
The Originators of Machine Made Wood Pipe 
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AMERICAN 
CABLE 


During the first twelve months of this war more 
than 14 million men were killed or injured by 
industrial accidents. That tremendous loss in 
productive time and needed man-power un- 
doubtedly prevented the quick winning of sev- 
eral battles. Indeed, according to the National 
Safety Council, the lost-time through accidents 
could have supplied war equipment for 110,000 
soldiers, sailors or marines. And the shame of it 
all is that many of these accidents were needless. 

One way many operators have reduced time- 
out accidents is through adoption of TRU-LAY 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


KILLED OR INJURED AT WORK LAST YEAR— 


10 MENS 


HELP PREVENT MANY ACCIDENTS BY USING 





TRU*LAY 22efoxned WIRE ROPE 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE. American Cable Tru-Lay is 
a safer rope to handle because it is preformed. 
TRU-LAY is flexible, tractable, willing to do what 
is required of it without crankiness. It resists 
kinking and snarling and possesses remarkable 
fatigue resistance. More than this, broken 
crown wires in TRU-LAY Preformed do not wicker 
out to jab and tear workmen’s hands. TRU-LAY 
doesn’t ravel (and ruin itself) when cut or 
broken. For your next line, specify American 
Cable tru-tay Preformed. Do everything pos- 
sible to reduce lost-time accidents. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 








ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS... TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls, TRU-LOC Aircraft Terminals, AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, 

TRU-STOP Brakes, AMERICAN Chain, WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists, Trolleys, 
HAZARD Wire Rope, Yacht Rigging, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
)\ May READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... 12 Business for Your Safety 
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High Carbon Steel 
End Rings 


All-Steel Construction 






LINK-BEL 
ROTARY | 
CAR DUMPERS 
AND 
CAR HAULS 


The many Link-Belt rotary dumpers an 
car hauls in service throughout the indu: 
try are playing a vital role in speedi 
coal production. They deserve your bes 

Anu Spillage Plate attention and care. Make it a rule 
establish regular inspection periods. Kee 
them clean, iubricate frequently and mak 
replacements, when necessary, with gen 
ine Link-Belt parts. 


sete Wager he Rag 8-8 


Shield Controls Flow 
of Coal Which is 


Lowered with Little : \ . : Handles All T 
Degradation J ie ‘ "| an Sizes of oes 


Car is Automatically 


Locked in Place Bees : ; Heavy-Duty Encased Her- Two-Speed H 








Rotated by DiecctSustoce Contoct 


Agzainst Power Operated Trun 


it 
ringbone Gear Reducer Drive Motor wr “= 


. ananial 


pomreenreens: 


Rubber-Bushed Brake Inter” 


STRONG, DURABLE, SAFE Welded ‘Stinctnsl Sikes! ‘Bite locked Electrically with Limit 


nions which are Permanently in is HEAVY-DUTY BUILT THROUGHOUT Plate for Motor and Reducer Switches and Motor Auto: 


Contact with End Rings 


One man controls the complete operation of a Link- 
Belt rotary mine car dumper. Through push button 
or lever, it is automatically started, slowed down to 
facilitate easy, gentle unloading and stopped with 
tracks in line to receive oncoming cars. Cars are 
automatically held down in place, completely turned 
over and discharged cleanly without spillage. Thor- 
oughly protected by safety devices. Handles up to 
3 cars per minute in single dumpers, or 6 cars per 
minute in 2-car dumpers, and can be arranged to 
pass mine locomotives, a desirable feature at times. 


matically Stops Dumper with — 
Rails Exactly Aligned 


Although fast and powerful, this dumper is smooth- 
running and operates without shock on cars and 
mechanism. It dumps in train or uncoupled and 
accommodates various car types and sizes. Sturdy 
construction and simple design assure maximum life 
and low maintenance. Send for Booklet No. 1909. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre. Huntington, W. Va., 
Denver, Kansas City, Mo., Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver. 


9124 








